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PART FIRST. 

Slate of parties in Canada—Riots in Montreal between the Sons of Liberty and the 
loyalists—Arrest of the popular leaders—Rescue of prisoners at Longeu il—March 
of the troops upon Chambly—Defensirve measures of the Patriots—Erpeditions 
against St. Charles—March of Col. Gore.from Sorel, and capture of Lieut. Weir. 
Repulse of Col. Gore at St. Denis—Death of Lieut. Weir—Battle of St. Charles— 
Public feeling in Montreal and the United States—Return of Col. Wetherall, and 
friumphal entry into Montreal—March of Col. Gore through the disturbed district— 
Vierrs of the patriot leaders, and character of the insurrection—Proclamation of 
Lord Gosford— Martial law declared, and rewards offered for the patriotic leaders— 
Af air at Moore's Corner— The insurgents gather at Grand Brule. 


In a preceding article in this periodical* it to seek redress by the violent national 


we have enumerated the prominent con- remedies of insurrection and revolution. 


stitutional causes of complaint, which, Yet, although for some months previous 


existing for so many years between the 
Canadas and Great Britian, had at leneth 
produced a degree of soreness and irrita- 
tion in the former country, that prepared 


to the late explosion the exasperated state 
of the public mind in the two great par- 
ties into which the country was divided, 
as indicated by the tone of the press in 


Note.—In accordance with the plan which we have hitherto adopted in preparing the 
Historical Department of the Democratic Review, we have delayed all notice of the recent 
disturbances in the Canadas, until we could present our readers with such a comprehensive 
narrative of the whole of these deeply exciting and important events as would be found in 
present interest, and future value, much more desirable than casual, and frequently inaccurate, 


notices of occurrences as they happened. In executing this task, slight as it is, we have ex- 


perienced much difficulty from the insufficiency and contradictory nature of our materials ; 
and anxions as has been our desire torender the thread of the narrative perfect and unbroken, 
we are afraid that we have at times failed to give an account of particular occurrences as 
within our reach 


complete as might be wished. Itis certainly as accurate as the materials 


would enable us to make it; and though the facts, as we find them, scattered through the 
principal American and Canadian papers, which formed our only sources of information, are 
often distorted by party views, or colored to suit the feelings of prejudiced writers, we have 
endeavoured, by balancing one account with another, to arrive at the truth, and present a nar- 
rative of the transactions which may be relied upon in its fac s, and referred to in future as a 
detailed and authentic account of one of those episodes of popular disturbance which are so 
soon forgotten, and so often misrepresented in history, but which have an abiding influence on 
the destiny of the people among whom they occur. 
Vol. I. pp. 205—220. 
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the opposite political interests, showed a 
tendency to the extremity of violence, its 
actual approach was not deemed so near, 
at least by the leaders of the liberal or 
reform party, and the great bulk of the 
inhal itants, who were either covertly or 
openly attached to that interest. For 
months the tory party had been calling 
for coercive measures on the part of the 
Government, with an unanimity and 
earnestness that in some cases approach- 
ed the ferocious. Lord Gosford, a mode- 
rate and liberal-minded politician, who at 
first appears to have sought to direct the af- 
fairs of the province by infusing a spirit 
of conciliation, and enlightened, though 
cautious, reform, into his administration, 
became odious in the eyes of this faction, 
and was daily denounced as encouraging, 
if not aiding, the reformers in attempts 
subversive of the British interest in A- 
merica. The strong hand of power was 
earnestly invoked against the obnoxious 
doctrines of the patriotic party, and any 
thing short of a decisive rejection of their 
unreasonable demands, and a proportion- 
ate strengthening of the ascendant party, 
was deemed futile, temporizing, and ab- 
surd. 

The liberal cause, on the other hand, 
was advocated with signal energy and 
boldness, by a large portion of the press; 
and repeated indications had shown it to 
be supported by a heavy majority of the 
farming population. In the local legisla- 
ture, under the guidance of Papineau, 
proved to be a popular leader of not less 
ability than discretion and soundness of 
view, this party had for years maintained 
a vigorous struggle, in favor of the native 
population, against the accumulated grie- 
vances of the provincial constitution ; and 
had latterly, from the increasing violence 
of its opponents, sought to strengthen it- 
self still farther by promoting among its 
members, associations, organized in strict 
accordance with law, and having avow- 

y for their object a speedy and more 
complete attainment of a thorough re- 
form, than it were possible to hope for 
from individual effort. One of the most 


edly 


active and numerous of these associations, 
called the “Sons of Liberty,” of Mont- 
real, was especially disliked by the tory 
faction, for its influence, extent, and great 
efficacy in keeping alive, in the province, 
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a high state of public enthusiasm in favor 
of the proposed measures of reform; and 
the extent to which this feeling increased 
at length precipitated that collision of 
force, which reflecting minds had long 
deemed inevitable between the parties. 
On Saturday, the fourth of November, 
1837, the Sons of Liberty had met for a 
public procession, and were proceeding 
through the streets of Montreal, when 
they were attacked by the “ Doric Club” a 
body composed of the ultra loyalists, and 
a severe skirmish took place. The disturb- 
ance increased to such a degree of vio- 
lence that the military, supported by artil- 
lery, was called out, amid the cheers of 
the royalists, to overawe the multitude. 
Under their protection the riot act was 
read, after which the local authorities suc- 
ceeded in quelling the tumult, and the Sons 
of Liberty dispersed. Their opponents, 
however, emboldened by the presence of 
the troops, were not disposed to let the oc- 
casion pass without some striking proof 
of their ascendency, and attacked the 
house of Mr. Papineau, which they were 
with difficulty prevented from destroying. 
Less pains were taken to preserve the 
next object of their violence, and the office 
of the Vindicator was in a few minutes 
The 
types were thrown into the street, the 
presses and machinery broken up, and 
every thing relating to the business of the 
establishment utterly destroyed. An out- 
rage so unparalleled produced, as might 
be expected, a high degree of excitement 
throughout the city. The Vindicator had 
become endeared to the people, and identi- 
fied with them, from its bold and able ad- 
vocacy of their cause, and was, confess- 
edly, at the head of the press in the pro- 
vince, for the industry, activity, and ta- 
lent with which it was conducted. Re- 
newed exertions were made by the liberal 
party, to meet the spirit now evidently 
arrayed against them; and retaliatory 
measures brought on frequent collisions 
between them and the excited tories during 
the following Monday. Eager for excuses 
to authorize more decisive measures than 
mob law, this party broke open a house 
in Dorchester street, Montreal, which had 
been used as a place of rendezvous for the 
Sons of Liberty, and three fowling pieces 
and a banner, used in their processions, 


in complete possession of the mob. 
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the whole armament found on the pre- 
mises, were magnified into organized pre- 
parations for treason, and formally deli- 
vered over to the authorities. ‘The win- 
dows of a Mr. Bradbury, who had shel- 
tered some of the obnoxious reformers, 
were smashed, and various other acts of 
violence committed. 

These slight commotions, which under 
other circumstances would scarcely have 
furnished employment for the town police, 
or materials for a newspaper paragraph, 
sufficed, in the high state of political ex- 
citement then existing in the Canadas, to 
embroil beth parties in the guilt and hor- 
rors of civil warfare; and furnished ocea- 
sion for the effectual repression, by the 
Government, of every spark of popular 
liberty in the provinces. The British 
press in Montreal called with frantic vio- 
lence on the Executive for the strongest 
measures of power. They urged the imme- 
diate arrest of all the eminent individuals 
who had for years been identified with 
every liberal measure; and some even 
went so far as to declare that the Govern- 
or would betray the cause of his sove- 
reign, if he hesitated to organize the mili- 
tary force at his command, and proclaim 
Lord Gosford did 
not long hesitate between his convictions 
and his position as a British governor. 
Rumors of popular disturbance in the 
district of St. Johns, where the habitans 
had compelled many of the recently ap- 
pointed militia officers to throw up their 


martial law at once. 


commissions, and had disarmed others, 
who had made themselves obnoxious to 
the popular feeling, by being enrolled in 
these odious corps, redoubled the activity, 
or the fears, of the British faction; and 
on Friday, the tenth of November, a troop 
of cavalry, with a field piece, were de- 
spatched from Montreal to intimidate the 
inhabitants, and repress these popular 
The report of Capt. Glas- 
gow, the officer commanding this detach- 


movements. 


ment, as to the state of the country through 
which he passed, caused its reinforcement, 
by the grenadier company of the Royals, 
and several considerable additions to the 
garrison of Montreal were made from 
the secure fortress of Quebec. 

The Government, deeming itself suffi- 
ciently strengthened by these precautions, 


Arrests ;—Rescue of the Prisoners at Longeutl. 
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ot length took the expected and decisive 
step of arresting the prominent leaders 
of the popular party; and, on the six- 
teenth of November. warrants, on the ca- 
pital charge of high treason, were issued 
against a large number of individuals in 
Montreal and its vicinity. Of these 
Messieurs André Ouimet, President of 
the * Fuls de la Liberté,” J. Dubuc, Fran- 
cis Tavernier, George de Boucherville, 
advocate, Dr. Simard, and a student of 
law, Mr. Leblanc, were arrested and com- 
mitted to gaol. Mr. Papineau, Dr. O’- 
Callaghan, Mr. T. 8. Brown, Rodolphe 

Ovide Perreault, and some 


others, taking alarm, succeeded in effecting 


Desrivieres, 


their escape; and, in self-protection, im- 
mediately proceeded to raise their adhe- 
rents. Similar arrests of many promi- 
nent individuals, among the native popu- 
lation, had been previously effected in 
Quebec, among these were, Aimable Nor- 
bert Morin, one of the principal directors 
of the movement party, and whose zeal 
and influence were conspicuous in pro- 
moting their measures, Mr. Chasseur, the 
printer of the Liberal, another of the able, 
and consequently proscribed, popular 
journals,—of which, the editors, Messrs. 
Bouchette and Hunter, had previously 
escaped,—with Messrs. Legare, Lechance 
and Trudeau. 

The arrest of their leaders highly ex- 
asperated the numerous population of the 
districts round Montreal, who, consisting 
nearly exclusively, of native French Ca- 
nadians, were liberals to a man, and al- 
most immediately led to the first issue 
of blood between the parties. A consta- 
ble, escorted by a small party of cavalry, 
had been sent, in pursuance of the general 
system of arrest, to the town of St. Johns 
with warrants against Dr. Davigon and 
Mr. Demaray, and had succeeded in se- 
curing these gentlemen without difficulty; 
when the insulting indignities with which 
they were treated so exasperated their 
neighbours, that, hastily assembling in 
large numbers, they resolved to effect their 
They awaited the approach 
of the troops, on their return to Montreal, 


deliverance. 


near Longeuil, and when they came up 
the leader of the party stopped the wagon, 
in which the prisoners, besides being ma- 
nacled, were tied down, as one of them 
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afterwards described, “like pigs in a horse 
cart,” and demanded their release. He 
was answered by a pistol shot from one 
of the cavalry, which brought on a gene- 
ral attack on the escort, in which their 
fire told with fatal effect on the assailants. 
Their commander, however, Lieutenant 
Ermatinger, and several others, being se- 
verely wounded, and many of the horses 
disabled, they were compelled to retreat 
upon Longeuil, leaving the prisoners be- 
hind; and were suffered to go away 
without farther molestation, though they 
were so completely in the power of the 
insurgents that not one could have escap- 
ed, had their lives been sought. 

This oecurrence, simple as it was, fur- 
nished the crisis for which the party into 
whose hands the executive power from this 
time seems to have been surrendered, had 
long sighed. Blood had been shed. The op- 
posing interests were fairly pitted against 
each other in the field. They felt their 
political rivals were within their grasp, 
and found it impossible to conceal their 
gratification. ‘“‘ The long desired blow zs 
at last struck by the Government”—says 
the Montreal Courier in announcing this 
affray.—‘ Blood has at last been shed by 
the rebels, who now stand unmasked, and 
fairly subject to the worst penalties of the 
laws they have insulted. No British sub- 
ject could desire better things,” &c. The 
other papers envulated this tone. “ We 
have reason to hope,” says another, “ that 
a considerable number of additional ar- 
rests are likely to be made. The more 
men the better.” And again, “ No stone 
must be left unturned to insure the arrest 
of every man against whom evidence can 
be found to warrant a fair hope of his 
conviction.” ‘These patriotic and humane 
aspirations were soon realized to their 
fullest extent. The very semblance of 
insurrection sufficed to banish from Lord 
Gosford’s mind all the constitutional sym- 
pathies of his political school; and a hbe- 
ral whig governor, acting under a reform 


ministry, was seen in a moment to wield 
all the dread prerogatives of military des- 
potism with the tyrannic energy of a Cas- 
tlereagh or a Pitt, and to put in motion 
in an instant that massive and almost re- 
sistless weight of power, which the vigi- 
lant and highly organized system of 
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British administration places so unreserv- 
edly—even to the whole extent of the em- 
pire’s strength—in the hands of the Exe- 
cutive on occasions like the present. 

On the following morning, Lieut. Col. 
Wetherall, with a detachment consisting 
of four companies of the Royals, a party 
of the Royal Artillery, under Capt. Glas- 
gow, with two field pieces, and a compa- 
ny of the Montreal Volunteer Cavalry, 
under Capt. David, set out for the scene 
of the late skirmish. It was not deemed 
advisable at this early stage of military 
proceedings to dispense altogether with 
the established precedents of English law, 
and Mr. Duchesnay, the deputy sheriff of 
Montreal, and two magistrates, Messrs 
P. E. Leclere and Bellingham, accompa- 
nied the troops to authorize their move- 
ments. Their orders were, to march 
through the disturbed district to Cham- 
bly, an old French fortress, where a large 
number of the disaffected habitans were 
reported to have been assembled, so as to 
overawe the neighbourhoed, and strength- 
en the hands of government in that vi- 
cinity. 

On their way, that rich and populous dis- 
trict bore every where the appearance of 
a hostile country in possession of the ene- 
my. The houses were uniformly desert- 
ed, with the doors and windows nailed 
up; and, though vigorous search was 
made repeatedly, neither arms nor inmates 
could be found. So hasty had been the 
abandonment, in some instances, that the 
fires were stil] burning when the desolate 
hearths were invaded by the troops; but 
with an instinctive dread, which is a 
melancholy commentary on the cause of 
their intrusion, net even a woman or a 
ehild were found sufficiently confiding 
to trust themselves to their military vi- 
All had fled; and in a British pro- 
vince, a British commander, acting under 


siters. 


the authority of his government, witness- 
ed the sad but impressive spectacle of his 
presence being viewed by the people as if 
a foreign and sanguinary foe had invad- 
ed their homes, instead of meeting the en- 
couragement and assistance which the re- 
cognized forces of a paternal government, 
called in the exercise of their vocation to 
protect the public peace, and preserve the 
public tranquillity, had a right to expect. 
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About six miles from Chambly the mili- 
tary saw a small party of mounted coun- 
try people, to whom the cavalry immedi- 
ately gave chase; and, after a flying skir- 
mish, in which firing was repeatedly in- 
terchanged, succeeded in capturing two 
of the number. On nearing Chambly, 
about sundown, another body of the popu- 
lace was found posted beyond the bridge 
leading to the town, and made a precipi- 
tate retreat on the approach of the troops, 
who made five additional prisoners. The 
maczistrates now returned to Montreal, 
and the military took up their quarters at 
Chambly. 

The great activity which was display- 
ed on this manifestation of armed opposi- 
tion, in all branches of the executive go- 
vernment, and among the opponents of 
the native party in Montreal, now fully 
showed that the keen scent of authority 
snuffed rebellion in every popular move- 
ment; and consequently in all its subse- 
quent measures the administration rush- 
ed with such alacrity and precipitation 
into the most violent retaliatory proceed- 
ings, that no alternative was left, even to 
the most peaceably disposed advocate of 
reform, between tame submission to the 
insulting mercy of a ‘bigoted and intol- 
erant faction—who never could discrimi- 
nate between treason and a patriotic ad- 
vocacy of popular right—and a firm ap- 
peal to the last resort of arms. Rebellion, 
“foul, dishonoring word,” was malignly 
fastened upon acts which had long been 
regarded with unequivocal applause by the 
community ; and it seemed to afford the 
Government and its partisans the highest 
species of political pleasure, to meet with 
the sword, as rebels, the whole party 
whom they disdained to conciliate as pa- 
triots, and failed to convince as reformers. 
Arrest succeeded arrest. In Montreal, the 
gaols were crowded with prisoners of 
State. 
clanz of arms, from citizens stimulated to 
this battle trial of their loyalty and in- 
nocence of treason; and the whole city 
presented an afflicting exemplification of 


The streets resounded with the 


the most odious spectacle which any vi- 
cissitude of political change can afford—a 
government reign of terror. 

The patriots prepared to meet the cruel 
extremity to which they were forced witha 


March of Col. Gore from Sorel. 
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firmness adequate to the occasion. The 
principal strength of their cause lay in the 
devoted French population in the district 
lying south of Montreal; along the Riche- 
lieu, and thither the proscribed leaders who 
had the good fortune to escape the attempt 
of the Government to clutch them, imme- 
diately repaired, and commenced a hasty 
organization of the people. Dr. Wolfred 
Nelson, Chairman of the Address of the 
Six Counties, and who carried on busi- 
ness as a distiller, at St. Denis, fortified 
his house, and an immense number of the 
habitans thronged to it as a common point 
Mr. T. S. 


3rown, one of the most active and influ- 


for protection and defence. 


ential leaders of reform, took the princi- 
pal management of affairs. He directed 
a concentration of all the popular adhe- 
rents at St. Charles, where an old French 
fort, strongly situated, was rapidly pre- 
pared for defence, and afforded a secure 
temporary head-quarters. ‘The house of 
Mr. Debartzch, a member of the Executive 
Council, situated between Chambly and 
St. Charles, and which, being built in the 
massive style of an old French chateau, 
was well adapted for the purpose, was 
likewise taken possession of by the insur- 
gents, and strongly entrenched ; the cat- 
tle on the farm were killed and salted, 
and other measures taken to render it ca- 
At St. Charles, Mr. 
Dr. Coté, soon 


pable of defence. 
Brown, associated with 
found himself at the head of a body of 
above fifteen hundred enthusiastic follow- 
ers, Which was hourly receiving acces- 
sions from all quarters in the vicinity; 
and every thing indicated an unanimous 
rising on the part of the people. 

The owner of some wheat on the way 
to Montreal, which had been seized by the 
commissariat of this undisciplined force, 
who had been allowed to proceed, brought 
the first news of these movements to the 
city. The Government at once threw 
off the mask, and as if resolved to take 
revenge for years of irritating popular 
opposition, determined to visit, with the 
most signal retribution of blood, this the 
first deviation of the patriots from the ac- 
customed mode of those harmless clamors 
for redress which had so long annoyed 
Canadian administrations. The civic 
remedies of justice and mercy seemed at 
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once to have lost their power. The exi- 
gency was beyond all the maxims of a 
calm and wise government, and the awful 
responsi!,..'y of meeting a crisis, calling 
peculiacly for their exercise, was resigned 
to the commander of the forces, Sir John 
Colborne, a prompt soldier, and exact tac- 
tician, in all respects admirably qualified 
to extinguish forever these troublesome 
grievances by the sovereign remedies of 
the bayonet and the bullet, and who, with- 
out loss of time, took his measures accord- 
ingly. 

The large garrison of Montreal was 
immediately organized for full military 
service. The volunteer corps were plac- 
ed on war duty; and a campaign, with 
the whole regular force in the city, was 
resolved upon against the disturbed dis- 
trict. Lieut. Col. Wetherall, stationed 
at Chambly, and strongly reinforced, 
was directed to march upon St. Charles, 
on the twenty-second of December, and 
disperse the patriots, by the summary 
process of military assault; while another 
detachment, under the command of Lieut. 
Col. Gore, was got ready, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding down the river to So- 
rel so as to codperate against the same 
point from the opposite direction, and thus 
enclose the insurgents simultaneously be- 
tween two hostile fires. 

This detachment, about to enter on the 
first hostile service in which any portion 
of the British army had been engaged for 
years, was the first brought into collision 
with the people. It left Montreal, on the 
evening of Wednesday, November 22nd, 
and consisted of two companies of the 
24th reziment of British Infantry, under 
Lieut. Col. Hughes; the Light Company 
of the 23d, under Capt. Markham; 
company of the 66th, under Capt. Cromp- 
ton; 
small body of cavalry, and a howitzer; 


one 


nd a company of artillery, with a 


they were also accompanied by two 
magistrates, that their proceedings might 
not want at least the color of law. This 


expedition proceeded down the Saint 
Lawrence about forty-five miles, to Sorel, 
on the river Richelieu, in the steamboat 
St. George. Here they landed about 


ten o'clock at night, and immediately, 
in the face of the most inclement wea- 
ther took up the line of march for the 
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hostile district. The rain fell, during 
the whole night, in torrents, and it was 
with difficulty that the men were able 
to force their way, through mud knee- 
deep, and over roads entirely broken up 
with rain and frost. On the way they 
found all the bridges destroyed, but met 
with no other opposition until about 
noon of the following day; when an un- 
expected accident, which had made the 
patriots aware of their advance, brought 
them into direct conflict with a powerful 
body of the armed inhabitants, by whom 
they were completely checked, and the 
immediate objects of the expedition frus- 
trated. 

Lieut. Weir, of the 32nd regiment, had 


I sent from Montreal, by land, with 


veen 
despatches for Col. Gore; but reaching 
Sorel after 
he hired a caleche and set off with a view 
Charles. There 
are two parallel roads from Sorel, which 


the expedition had departed, 
to overtake them at St 


converge four miles from St. Ours, on the 
upper of which, lying by the river Riche- 
Lieutenant 
other, and 


lieu, the troops had marched 
Weir, by mistake, took the 
travelling much quicker, passed them, and 
arrived at St. Denis, a small village on 
the south bank of-the river, about seven 
o'clock next morning. His expressions 
of surprise at not seeing any soldiers, 
was the first intimation to the inhabitants 
of the hostile array which was approach- 
ing. He was immediately detained and 
searched, and the important intelligence 
which he bore communicated to Dr. Wol- 
fred Nelson; who, with a promptness and 
energy adequate to the occcasion, called 
out the villagers en masse, and prepared 
to dispute the passage of the troops. 
After a most fatiguing nicht march of 
more than twelve hours, the cavalry form 
ing the advanced guard of the detach- 
Denis found to 
their surprise a large number of the in- 


As the 


horsemen came up they were fired upon 


ment, reached St and 


surgents posted to receive them. 


from the houses and sides of the road, 


and instantly fell back upon the 


The entire force was then brought 


main 
body. 
forward, and, after some severe skirmish 
ing in which several on either side were 
killed and wounded, they succeeded in 


clearing the houses and barnsof their as- 
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sailants. The main body of the patriots 
was stationed in a large and strong stone 
house, near the entrance of the village, 
from which a galling and spirited fire 
Col. Gore di- 


rected the fire of his howitzer against this 


was kept up on the troops. 


building, but such was the spirit and ob- 
stinacy with which the patriots continued 
their fire that he was compelled to retreat, 
with the loss of his howitzer, and hav- 
ing had seven or eight men killed, and 
about as many wounded,—among whom 
was Capt. Markham. The 
Varennes, which had been ordered to fol- 


steamboat 


low up the river Richelieu, to support the 
troops with supplies of provision and am- 
munition, was attacked by the populace 
at St. Ours, about nine miles below St. 
Denis, and driven back; and the troops 
were consequently compelled to make 
their retreat in wretched plight back to 
Sorel as they best might, many of them 
having lost their shoes in the mud, their 
artillery, and even wounded comrades 
left all 
ing utterly fatigued and disheartened. 


having been behind, and be- 
They however reached Sorel in safety, 
having met upon their way a considera- 
ble from Montreal, sent 


down in consequence of the despatches 


reinforcement 
which had been forwarded with the re- 
sult of their operations, and which it was 
deemed more prudent should retrace its 
steps with the detachment it had come to 
succour. 

Their courage and firmness in this ac- 
tion cost the patriots a much heavier loss 
than their enemies. The murderous dis- 
charge of the howitzer into the large build- 
ing, which was crowded with men, occa- 
sioned a profuse and melancholy destruc- 
tion of life, and many others were killed 
and wounded by musketry in the c 
of the affair. The entire number has 
variously estimated, and probably was 
not far short of one hundred persons,—a 
frichtful carnage, which few will be har- 
dy enouch to say was rendered indispen 
Al- 


with 


cessity. 
attende i 


sable by any political n 


though this action was 
undisciplined pa- 


ful, and exert- 


this heavy loss to t] 


triots, stili it was succes 


ed a proportionate influence on their 
cause. A formidable body of royal troops, 


forming part of a cormbined military ope- 
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ration, of the highest importance, had 
been successfully intercepted, and com- 
pelled to make a retreat so precipitate 
that even the succours sent to their assis- 
tance were found insufficient to retrieve 
the disaster, and retrograded with them. 
The friends of the popular cause were 
highly stimulated; and serious fears of a 
protracted warfare were entertained even 
by the most sanguine of the government 
adherents. 

It is to be regretted that the success of 
the day was tarnished by one of those at- 
trocities, so often connected with popular 
outbreaks, that they have come to be con- 
sidered as inseparable from them, by their 
foes, and have certainly injured incipient 
revolution 


even more than they have 


stained it. As soon as the approach of 
the 
leader, Dr. Nelson, deemed it proper to 
Lieut. Weir, to a 
place of greater security, and he was 


troops was asc 


rtained, the patriot 


remove the prisoner, 
placed under the charge of one Jalbert, a 
captain of militia, and sent forward, in 
a wagon to the head-quarters, at Saint 
with an escort of four other 


He 


possible attention ; 


Charles, 


Canadians. was treated with all 


and his guardians 


received positive orders, only not to 


permit his escape. Having been abusive 
to his captors for presuming to detain him, 
and being a large and powerful man, his 
arms had been pinioned; and they were 
proceeding towards St. Charles, when the 
noise of the firing at St. Denis stimulat- 
ed the prisoner to attempt his escape 
After a short scuffle he loosened one of his 
arms, jumped from the wagon, and com- 


menced running. He was fired at by 


the guards, who followed in hot pur- 
suit; soon overtook him; and on his ma- 
king all the resistance in his power, he 


was finally killed in the struggle, and al- 
most hacked to pieces with the various 


¢ 


weapons of his assailants His body 
was thrown into the river, and 
taken to Mon- 
d with all the 
served the ene- 
with abundant 
the old British 
ns, and 


alarm 


when soon 
afterwards discovered wa 

treal, and there being interr 
pomp of a funeral ovation, 
mies of the popular caus 
materials for awakening 
horror against Frenchmen, jacob 
blood-thirsty revolutionists. The 
was sedulously propagated that a “ war 
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of races” had commenced against the Bri- 
tish population ; and that, should the pa- 
triots succeed, their affinity to the country 
of Robespierre and Danton, would suffice 
for the establishment, in Canada, of the 
guillotine, and its feeders, the revolutiona- 
rytribunals. The revolting details which 
this event furnished an occasion of dif- 
fusing, were certainly not without an in- 
fluence on the public mind, both in this 
country and Canada, injurious to the 
cause of the patriots, though its oceur- 
rence was purely an accident in the main 
features of the revolt, and, apart from its 
manner, so clearly justifiable by the code 
of war, that it would have been inflicted 
by any belligerent under similar circum- 
stances. The British most fully acted 
upon the principle throughout the whole 
insurrection; and for this one instance of 
military death inflicted by the Canadians, 
under the supreme provocation of the at- 
tempted resistance and escape of a pri- 
soner of war, they, times without num- 
ber, shot down the defenceless habitans 
who, without surrendering, had thrown 
away their arms, and fled in the wretched 
hope of preserving life and safety alone. 
Justice, as an historic rule, is surely mu- 
tual; and if the British fasten the crime 
of assassination on the Canadians for the 
death of Weir, their own hands and cause 
are trebly polluted with murder, unatoned 
and inexcusable, in its very foulest form, 
and of awfully aggravated extent. 

The other expedition against Saint 
Charles, under Col. Wetherall, left their 
previous station at Chambly, in puwsu- 
ance of their instructions, at the same 
hour and day at which Col. Gore had 
proceeded from Sorel. This force was 
much stronger, however, consisting of 
four companies of the Royals, two com- 
panies of the 66th, two pieces of artillery, 
and a small body of cavalry. The diffi- 
culties in their night march, from the 
weather and roads, so retarded their pro- 
gress, that they only reached Rouville, 
which is about seven miles from Saint 
Charles, on the forenoon of Thursday. 
There finding the bridge removed, they 
were forced to encamp for the night, and 
the following day was likewise spent in 
refreshing the troops and obtaining infor- 


mation. On the morning of Saturday 
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the whole force, reinforced by an addi- 
tional company of the Royals, which had 
followed them from St. Johns, and now 
amounting to between three hundred and 
four hundred men, reached St. Charles, 
and found the insurgents, whose numbers 
have been variously estimated at from 
two to three thousand men, strongly post- 
ed and intrenched. This large multitude 
was entirely undisciplined, most of them 
quite unacqeainted with arms, and the 
whole appear to have had no distinct or de- 
finite plan of action. Yet no effort at paci- 
fication was made by the powerful force 
of trained soldiers, armed for their de- 
struction, who now advanced upon them. 
The result of the conflict that ensued may 
be readily imagined. Althougha spirited 
fire from the patriots at first checked the 
troops for a considerable time, and even 
threw them into confusion, yet the force 
of discipline and superior armament at 
length prevailed, and the rout was com- 
plete at every point. The merciful idea 
ef subjugating the deluded crowd, so 
completely in his power, with the least 
possible effusion of blood, seems to have 
never occurred to the commander of the 
British troops. Panting forthe applauses 
of the intolerant faction whose hopes and 
spirits drew an exhilarating nourishment 
from the aggravated wretchedness of 
these profound national calamities, the 
Conqueror of St. Charles flanked his ope- 
rations by murderous discharges of grape 
from his cannon upon the crowded pea 
santry, and added to the havoc of the 
bullet and the cannon-ball, the direct 
carnage of the bayonet and the torch. 
“ They fought very well,” says the cool 
narrative of an eye-witness of the trans- 
action, writing to a New York paper, 
“until they were charged by the bayonet, 
and then the butchery was dreadful. Up- 
wards of one hundred were in a barn, 
full of hay and straw, which was set fire 
to, and they were burned alive or smoth- 
ered. The malcontents lost, at least, five 
hundred men by shot, fire, and water.” 
Another account states that nearly one 
hundred men were driven into the river, 
and perished. The village of St. Charles 
was entirely destroyed in the attack; the 
houses having been almost al! fired by the 
soldiery. It was stated in the Montreal 
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Courier that hot shot was used by the ar- 
tillery in making the attack; but a fact 
so monstrous really seems out of the 
bounds of probability. 

Wetherall’s victory was not, however, 
in all respects decisive. At the close of 
the action considerable numbers of the 
patriots, attracted by the firing from the 
neighbouring districts, poured into the 
scene of action, and enabled the broken 
force of the villagers to rally with such 
effect, that the British commander deemed 
it best to content himself with the advan- 
tages already gained; and, with the pri- 
soners he had secured, he retreated to Rou- 
ville, without attempting any farther pro- 
secution of his victory, or venturing an 
attack of the force at St. Denis which had 
defeated Col. Gore. 

While these operations were going on, 
the utmost alarm and anxiety prevailed at 
Montreal. The defeat of Col. Gore, and 
the absence of intelligence from Wetherall, 
occasioned by the disturbed state of the 
country, produced an abundance of terri- 
fying rumors. The specie from the banks 
was sent to Quebec, and several thousand 
stand of arms, with supplies of ammuni- 
The 
gaol, crowded with prisoners of every 
rank, was fortified, and every outlet to the 
city barricaded but four; and above two 
thousand volunteers, fully armed and 
The 
utmost anxiety prevailed with regard to 
the course that the United States would 
probably take in the troubles, as entirely 
It was known 


tion, arrived in return from that city. 


equipped, were called into service. 


decisive of the contest. 
that the citizens all along the frontier line, 
true to the natural sympathies of freemen, 
were enthusiastically interested in favor 
of the patriots, and this feeling gave such 
an immense weight and moral power to 
the liberal cause, that it was deemed of 
the utmost importance to dissipate it, at 
least, asa general fact, in the present junc- 
ture of affairs, and before there could be 
time for disclosing the true sentiments of 
the American people at large. In Mont- 
real there reside a considerable number of 
American merchants, who, of course, were 
strongly interested in the continuance of 
peace and public order, and a still larger 
number of individuals deseended from 
tories expatriated in the progress of the 
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American revolution, and who appear to 
have transmitted their love of British rule 
to their posterity, with their principles. 
There was, therefore, no difficulty in get- 
ting up a meeting which, in the words of 
its call, comprehensively embraced all citi- 
zens of “ American Origin,” for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the dangerous ten- 
dency of this American sympathy, and 
of expressing their conviction that the be- 
lief which was admitted to exist among 
the “disaffected ;” that their cause met 
“with the sympathies, and was likely to 
receive the support of the inhabitants of 
the United States’—was “ unfounded,” 
and who could pass resolutions pledging 
themselves “to counteract, by constant 
and earnest effort, the designs of the trea- 
sonable and seditious,” declaring that all 
analogy between the American revolution 
and the present attempt to resist a “ mild 
and equitable local government,” was not 
only “ totally unfounded,” but “ perversely 
false ;”—and who further, actuated by a 
patriotic desire of “preventing the practice 
of a gross and wicked imposition” on the 
citizens of their native, to the prejudice of 
their adopted land, could pledge them- 
selves to go any length their rulers could 
desire in defence of their allegiance, and 
for the restoration of the former state of 
things under the royal government. 

As the news of the insurrection, how- 
ever, spread into the States, an enthusias- 
tic unanimity of public opinion in favor 
of the patriot cause forever vindicated 
the word American from the degradation 
of even a moment’s association with the 
sentiments thus volunteered in behalf of 
the country. In Middlebury, Burlington, 
in St. Albans, Buffalo, Albany, Troy, 
Rochester, New York, and almost any 
city and town of note, in the States bor- 
dering on the Canadas, public meetings 
were held, at which the warmest resolu- 
tions of sympathy and support in favor of 
the patriot cause were adopted—nd in 
the places more immediately contiguous 
to the frontier, no considerations of nation- 
al policy or discretion could prevent even 
the most active assistance to the insur- 
Money, provisions, ammunition, 
and clothing, Volunteer 
were organized, and committees 


gents. 
were collected. 
corps 
were appointed to distribute these supplies 
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to the best advantage. Every trace of the 
unpleasant recollections engendered by the 
embittered border hostilities of the late 
war, was in a moment obliterated by the 
generous sympathy of freemen, for an at- 
tempt, so boldly, though hopelessly made, 
to secure the inappreciable right of self- 
government, and to defend the most sa- 
cred rights of men against the parricidal 
tyranny of a legal government which 
sought to suppress them. 

On the twenty-eighth Col. Wetherall 
continued his retreat to Chambly. On 
the way, an attempt was made to inter- 
cept him at Point Oliviere, by a large num- 
ber of the insurgents, who were so badly 
organized, that a few discharges of mus- 
ketry sufficed to put the whole to flight, 
leaving two small ship cannon behind 
them, «fter which he appears to have met 
with no further opposition until his arrival 
at the city. 

The return of these “ victorious and gal- 
lant” troopsto Montreal, which they reach- 
ed on the thirtieth of November, was sig- 
nalized, if we may credit the papers of 
that city, with the formalities ofa Roman 
triumph. Itis a pity to spoil the language 
in which the procession was recorded at 
the time. ‘It was an interesting sight,” 
says the Montreal Courier, “to the hun- 
dreds who crowded on the wharf to wit- 
ness it. The cavalry landed first, two of 
them carrying the Liberty pole and cap 
erected at St. Charles, at the meeting of the 
six counties, with its wooden tablet bear- 
ing the inscription “ A Papineau par ses 
consitoyens reconnaissans,” the former 
fragment of the spoils looking sadly like 
a fool’s cap on a barber's pole. The artil- 
lery followed, with the two little guns ta- 
ken at St. Oliviere, in addition to their pro- 
per armament. After them rode the com- 
manding officer, followed by the band of 
the Royals and the infantry,—the first 
company of whom escorted the prisoners, 
thirty-two in number.” 

The happy sarcasm in the above ac- 
count, must have been wonderfully height- 
ened by the reflection, that the simple, but 
significant monument of popular gratitude, 
which was its object, which was purchased 


for that unfeeling parade by a destruction 
of human life that appals the heart— 
guarantied, by its presence—the suppres- 
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sion of the treasonable feelings of which it 
was the emblem, by the almost utter extince- 
tion of the simple race who committed the 
enormity of indulging them by its erection. 
It is to be hoped that the pleasing emotions 
it must be ¢alculated to excite in the breast 
of all loyal tories, may be gratified in fu- 
ture time, by having an offering so credit- 
able to the national arms, deposited in that 
proud fane of British glory, where the 
tattered ensigns of extinguished rebels in 
Ireland, and of blood-hunted covenanters 
in Scotland, wave over the tombs of sleep- 
ing monarchs in melancholy conjunction 
with the virgin standards of Bunkers Hill, 
and the trophies of such days as Trafal- 
gar, Cape Vincent, and Waterloo. 

The detachment of Col. Gore, left, since 
his defeat, inactive at Sorel, was now re- 
inforced with all the disposable force at 
Montreal. ‘Two field pieces, a supply of 
congreve rockeis, which it may be fairly 
presumed would prove as effectual in fir- 
ing cottages, as in the destruction of be- 
leagured citadels, with a body of the 
Royal artillery, the Light Company of the 
24th, under Capt. Maitland, three compa- 
nies of the 32nd, under Capt. Brown, one 
company of the 83d, under Capt. Elmsley, 
and a squadron of the Montreal Cavalry, 
amounting altogether, with those already 
at Sorel, to a force, so formidable, that it 
seems to have occasioned uneasiness in 
the minds of some who thought that 
enough of blocd had not yet becn shed, 
lest it might disappoint their hopes, by 
overawing resistance. ‘“ We are not san- 
guine enough to expect that any regular 
opposition will be attempted,” is the sin- 
gular language, certainly warranting such 
a conclusion, in which the Montreal Jour- 
nalist announced its departure. It is, 
however, gratifying to record that these 
humane expectations were fulfilled, and 
the expedition marched through the whole 
of the hostile district without opposition. 
They made two prisoners at the village of 
St. Ours, M. J. Dorion, a member of the 
Provincial Parliament, and Mr. Louis 
Mogé, a captain of militia, who were sent, 
with their fellow sufferers, to the gaol of 
Montreal, on the charge of high treason. 
As they entered St. Denis, the villagers 
retired before them, and left these heroes to 
take unmolested revenge for the mortifica- 
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tion of their former repulse. The private 
house of Dr. Wolfred Nelson, and that of 
his partner, in business, Mr. Descham- 
bault, after being thoroughly plundered by 
the soldiery, were set on fire. The exten- 
sive distillery and outbuildings of these 
gentlemen, with much valuable machin- 
The taverns 
of the village, and some other houses whose 


ery, shared the same fate. 


owners had rendered themselves obnox- 
ious, were also destroyed. They likewise 
recovered the gun they deserted in their 
former visit, and the wounded companions 
they had left behind at the same time. 
The trophies and munitions of war seized 
upon the occasion, consisted of about four 
thousand bushels of good oats and barley, 
a new steam engine, belonging to Dr. 
Nelson, valued at two thousand pounds, 
and various private chattels, estimated, in 
all, at nearly sixty thousand dollars, which 
was divided among the captors as prize 
money. They then continued their march 
to St. Charles, and along the course of the 
Richelieu, leaving strong garrisons in the 
several villages where the patriotic spirit 
was known to be most rife. 

The seizure of Dr. Wolfred Nelson’s 
papers at St. Denis, it was expected 
would implicate many distinguished re- 
formers much more deeply than the reality 
evinced. The most important among these 
was aletter from Mr. Papineau, in which, 
however, political bigotry might make it 
rank with treason, it is impossible not to 
perceive a candour and unsuspecting 
frankness, combined with a moderation, 
that force on the unprejudiced mind an ir- 
resistible conviction of the honor and polli- 
tical integrity of this upright man, utterly 

intentions of 
After speaking 
of the strong discontents in Upper Cana- 


remote from the bloody 


which he was accused. 


da, occasioned by the unequal representa- 
tion of the province, he goes on to say, as 
we find the letter translated in the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, a journal in 
no respect friendly to his cause. 

“1 see that with them, as with us, with- 
out concert, and without a comparison of 
views, their young men are procuring 
arms, and accustoming themselves to their 
use. The excitement is intense. They 
wish to send a deputation of seven mem- 


bers to a convention, or, as they call it, a 
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Congress of the two provinces, in which 
they should prepare a project of a purely 
democratic constitution, and tell England 
that this is what we must have under her 
administration, if we have justice—and 
independently of her if she will not con- 
cede it. As for myself, I am of opinion 
that our plan of non-consumption and 
agitation, which will render the expenses 
of the colony more burdensome to Eng- 
land by the necessity of an increased mili- 
tary force, and the diminution of her com- 
merce, is by far the best policy to pursue 
Continue to push it as 
To wish for a 


for the present. 
vigorously as you can.” 
permanent standing army and a large in- 
crease of the regular soldiery—and to re- 
commend measures which would render 
this necessary, and awaken the vigilance 
of authority, is certainly a new develope- 
ment of treason, and a very probable 
method of overturning an established gov- 
ernment. 

Another proof of the exterminating trea- 
son hatching by the patriots, not merely 
against the Government, but the lives of 
the whole British race, was found and ex- 
ultingly announced in the following child- 
ish remarks from a son of Dr. Nelson Bnly 
fourteen years of age, writing from school 
to his father. 

“T wish,” he says, “that it will do well 
and without any noise, which I hate very 
I be- 
man 


much, except with the other side. 
lieve that the prediction by that 
named Bourgeoi, will be accomplished, 
which is, that the province would be all 
covered with blood and dead bodies.” 
On this school-boy letter, and capable 
of an interpretation, so obviously inno- 
the Montreal Herald not 
ashamed to make the infamous remark, 


cent, was 


even at atime when the gentleman thus 
en } 


spoken of was in gaol at Montreal ; and as 


urnal has it, through 


’ 


Government 


another Montreal jo 
the culpable leni¢ ney of the 


uselessly “fattening for the gallows,” 
that 
ample that such a father can giv 
a child.” 


The whole causes and extent of the in- 


“death on the scaffold is the best ex- 


to such 


surrection were now in fact, plainly dis- 
cernible, and the tyrannical severity of the 
colonial government, stood darkly forth to 


the eyes of all reflecting men, as utterly 
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unjustifiable,—except on the principles of 
a code of policy, which it would be dis- 
honor, in the present age, to associate with 
the name of government,—as they were 
awfully unnecessary. The plea of self- 
preservation cannot be used, as an excuse 
for the remorseless cruelty with which it 
made its tiger spring upon the defenceless 
population, guilty only of the crime of 
seeking the political regeneration of their 
native land. “All that had been done” 
says one of the ablest journals in the A- 
merican Union—and, which did itself high 
honor by the candor and ability which it 
treated the Canada difficulties throughout, 
—in reviewing the events we have recapit- 
ulated, “prior to the issuing of secret or- 
ders by the government against some of 
the best and purest men in the province, 
was through peaceable and public assem- 
blages of the citizens. They conceived 
that thev had great and crying grievances 
to complain of—oppression and insolence 
had driven them to public declarations of 
what they conceived to be the invasions 
of great and unalienable rights and to the 
abuses of power—but they had resorted to 
no violence, or menace, or organized 
hostility, beyond that of assembling in a 
public and constitutional manner. In this 
respect, they had not proceeded so far, by 
half, as is every day permitted in the mo- 
ther country, and is justified, and indeed 
guarantied by the British constitution. 

“ The first exhibition of the popular feel- 
ing, beyond these peaceable and legal as- 
semblages of the people, was caused by 
the arrest of Dr. Davignon and Mr. De- 
maray,on a charge of high treason, at St. 
Johns. These citizens were not only ar- 
rested and their dwellings invaded by a 
hired soldiery, but they were carried to- 
wards Montreal by a circuitous route, in 
an open wagon, thirty-six miles, (when 
they might have been taken by the rail- 
road in a few hours,) their hands and feet 
in irons, and with halters round their 
bodies! Such an outrage naturally exas- 
perated the people, their neighbours, and 
they gathered on the route, and rescued 
the prisoners. 

“This was followed, not by a general 





* Albany Argus, Dec. 15, 1837. 
honorable praise with which we have introduced the above extract. 
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rising of the people, but by the muster of 
government troops at Montreal. by the 
issuing of additional warrants, by nume- 
rous arrests of unarmed and unoffending 
citizens in every direction, and by sending 
bands of soldiers to enforce the arrest 
of Dr. Nelson and other proscribed citi- 
zens, whose neighbours had assembled in 
the vicinity of St. Denis and St. Charles, 
(the former the residence of Dr. N.) and 
resisted the warrant 
which they well knew, if allowed to be 
enforced, was a sure prelude to the igno- 
minious and violent death of one of the 
most public-spirited and valuable citizens 


execution of the 


of the province. 

A small portion of the farming popula- 
tion of the province, did, under these cir- 
cumstances, resist the approaches of the 
government troops, with a bravery, and, 
at St. Denis, a degree of success, which 
nothing but a high sense of the wrong and 
oppression could have induced. But here 
resistance ceased. The people returned 
to their homes; and their leading friends, 
driven from their country and families by 
charges of treason, and large sums offered 
for their apprehension, have sought a re- 
fuge, in several instances, in the American 
territory. 

“Take for instance, the single case of 
Mr. Papineau. 
the province, or an exile in these States. 
This gentleman, beloved for his many 
virtues, of great private and personal 
worth, of large fortune, forthe last twenty 
successive years elected Speaker of the 
Assembly by nearly the unanimous votes 
of the representatives of the, people, and 
known to all who have visited the Cana- 
das as not less the liberal and enlightened 
advocate of the rights of the people, than 
the disinterested and able friend of human- 


He is either concealed in 


ity, has been charged with high treason, 
and a price set upon his head! And yet, 
so far as we can learn, nothing has been 
or can be brought against him, except that 
of peaceably assembling with his fellow- 
countrymen ; and of urging and counsel- 
ling what were conceived to be essential 
political reforms in the government!” * 

It is important to bear these facts in 





We must also associate the New York Express in the 
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mind, to obtain a correct view of the rela- 
tive position of the parties. In fact, we 
believe that the strongest and most plausi- 
ble argument which the friends and advo- 
cates of the measures we have been de- 
scribing have been able to advance, is, 
that Revolution and Independence were 
certainly contemplated as the future de- 
signs of the reform party; and that the 
Government by forcing them into prema- 
ture insurrection, and being thus enabled 
to employ force in effectually crushing 
their projects, whatever they might be, in 
their minutest embryo, acted with a mas- 
terly policy—the full benefit of which, to 
their cause, we are not disposed to dis- 
pute. 

The inhabitants who had abandoned 
their homes, on the military occupation 
of the district of Six Counties, by Col. 
Gore, retired more from terror and de- 
spair, than with a view to any concerted 
action, or ultimate object, to the north of 
the river St. Lawrence, on the opposite 
side of Montreal, where common feelings 
of sympathy and oppression had banded 
the entire population in their cause.— 
Thither all thought of resistance, or oppo- 
sition, in any other quarter being at an 
end, the Executive prepared to follow them. 

“Thus, within the short space of eight 
days, have forty-five miles in extent of 
the most populous and wea!thy portion of 
this district been traversed in arms by 
Her Majesty’s troops,” is the triumphant 
language with which the Government 
journal, of Montreal, sums up the result 
of this briefcampaign. Language which, 
for point and effect, might be used by 
Southey or Napier, in recording the 
most brilliant events of successful war 
against a foe, and on a field where mili- 
tary glory might indeed be won. 

Lord Gosford followed up these military 
operations by issuing, on the twenty-ninth 
of December, a proclamation to the habi- 
tans, urging them to return to their allegi- 
ance, and calling upon all loyal subjects to 
continue steadfast in their preparations to 
maintain the authority of the Sovereign, 
and counteract the treasonable designs of 
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the disaffected. In this document, the 
Governor reminded the people of a bless- 
ing of which the experience of the last 
fortnight had both sufficiently proved the 
benefit and the end, that the “ expense” of 
their “ military defence” was defrayed by 
Great Britain; and summed up the 
Executive opinion of the patriot cause 
in a few words, by saying to the people, 
as a finale, “but the demands of your 
leaders are insatiable, the language of re- 
form has speciously concealed the designs 
of revolution,”—of course sufficiently jus- 
tifying himself for all the overt and un- 
concealed aggressions against life and lib- 
erty, to which he had so unscrupulously re- 
sorted. This proclamation, however, con- 
tained only exhortations and threats, and 
was, therefore, far from satisfactory to the 
party whose wurmest visions, if we might 
judge from the tone of a portion of the 
Montreal press, were of gibbets and hal- 
ters, and who exclaimed against delaying 
the trials of the State prisoners, as a want 
of State economy in only “ keeping trai- 
tors to fatten them for the gallows!” It 
was derided as inane, temporizing, and 
weak, and the Governor himself, who 
could issue it at such a time, was scorned 
as “our miserable ruler.” Such repre- 
sentations were not without their effect 
upon Lord Gosford; and on the fifth of 
December, he proclaimed martial law in 
the district of Montreal, and committed 
the execution of his decree, for good or 
evil, to the unscrupulous conscience of 
Sir John Colborne, by “death or other- 
wise for the suppression and punishment 
of all rebels in said district.” At the 
same time, he resorted to the horrid mea- 
sure of placing a price on the head of 
such leaders of the patriot cause as had not 
been arrested ; and his proclamation to this 
effect only differed from the similar re- 
volting measures of exploded despotism, 
by leaving the usual phrase “dead or 
alive,” as a condition of their delivery, to 
be supplied by the captors, according to 
circumstances, and their understanding 
of the warrant authorising the unnatural 
prize.* This proclamation was so far suc- 





* The following are the gentlemen to whom this high compliment, so much more honoura- 
ble than many a patent of British peerage, was paid. One thousand pounds sterling (near 


five thousand dollars) for Louis Joseph Papineau, 
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cessful as to cause the arrest, soon after, 
of Dr. Wolfred Nelson, who, in endea- 
vouring to make his escape after the de- 
feat of St. Charles, had endured such in- 
credible hardships for nine days in the 
woods, that he died soon afterwards in 
prison from their effects, and of Mr. 
Pierre Amiot and Dr. Alponso Gauvin, 
who were all, of course, consigned to the 
common gaol. 

The last struggle of disturbance in the 
country south of Montreal, was met and 
put down with equal spirit and success 
by the loyal inhabitants of the province 
themselves, acting as volunteers. A body 
of above two hundred of the insurgents 
had retired across the line of the United 
States to the town of Highgate, Vermont, 
where they had been leisurely organized 
and armed, and on the sixth of December, 
with two cannon, and escorting a con- 
siderable supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion for the rebel service, they entered the 
province with a view of securing the vil- 
lage of Philipsburgh, and thus opening 
the communication with L’Acadie, where 
there were many partisans of the cause. 
Capt. O. J. Kempt, of the Shefford Volun- 
teers, being apprized of their intention, has- 
tily raised a number of the neighboring 
inhabitants, who were attached to the Brit- 
ish connection, and met the invading force 
at Moore’s Corner, about two miles and a 
halffrom Philipsburgh. A sharp skirmish 
ensued, which ended in the defeat of the in- 
surgents, leaving theircannon, a large sup- 
ply of bullets and powder, and about se- 
venty muskets, with two standards, in 
possession of their victors. This party 
was headed by Julien Gagnon, of L’ Aca- 
die, whose nephew was wounded and 
left behind, and Robert Shore Milnes 
Bouchette, of Quebec, editor of the Libe- 
ral, published there, and a very influential 
personage in his party. The latter was 
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severely wounded, and fell also in the 
hands of the victors. This effective little 
skirmish, slight as it was, showed such 
a spirit among the Canadian loyalists as 
served to check, effectually, farther de- 
monstrations of hostile invasion from this 
part of the United States frontier. 

In the county of Two Mountains, on 
the river Ottawa, above Montreal, the 
stricken insurgents driven from their resi- 
dences by the victorious troops, made 
their last stand. The progress of events 
since the commencement of hostilities had 
contributed to swell this multitude gradu- 
ally to a considerable host. The most of 
them were kept together by a warm feel- 
ing of attachment to the cause of their 
party, and many others were drawn to 
the mass from various motives of fear or 
curiosity, and some doubtless to improve 
the opportunities such occasions always 
present to adventurers, to promote unjus- 
tifiable designs by suitable means. The 
leaders of the multitude were not exactly 
known; but a Swiss officer named Girod 
exercised a principal military authority, 
and was very active in drilling the men to 
some kind of military exercise; Girouard, 
a member of the provincial parliament, al- 
so held a prominent command; and there 
were besides among them many of the 
proscribed leaders of the reform party who, 
if they ever even entertained any other ul- 
timate objects, now really seem to have re- 
sisted the exterminating measures of the 
Government in self-defence alone. 

The principal forces of the insurgents 
being stationed at the village of St. Eu- 
stache and Grand Brulé, two companies 
of the 32nd regiment, and a detachment 
of volunteer cavalry, were sent, on the 
fourth of December, to Isle Jesus, for the 
purpose of taking such a position as 
would enable them to maintain a commu- 
nication between head-quarters and the 
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lake of the Two Mountains, and Sir 
John Colborne, reserving to himself the 
glory of finally suppressing the rebellion 
by driving the revolted peasantry from 


Upper Canada. 
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their last strong hold, set about organiz- 
ing an expedition on such a scale as 
would prevent the possibility of failure. 
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ganizing his expedition against the few 
insurgents of Lower Canad: 


bloody 


vived the doings at les, 
intelligence was received of events at To- 
ronto, which proved that the whole pro- 
vince of Upper Canada had all but slip- 
ped through the fingers of its British ru- 
lers, and that it was mainly indebted for 
its connection to the empire solely to the 
indiscretion and timidity of a few indivi- 
duals quite unworthy of the crisis which 
they had brought about. 

With the same general causes which 
produced the prevalent dissatisfaction 
throughout the lower provinces, there 
were several circumstances that gave a 
peculiar and even deeper character to the 
discontent ofthe inhabitants of Upper Ca- 


naa. These were embodied ina “ De- 
claration of Grievances,” dated July 31, 


1837, in which the British Government 
were given distinctly to understand that 
revolt would be the consequence of the 
measures the colonial Executive were pur- 
suing, if much longer persisted in. Sir 
Francis Head, though an accomplished 
litterateur, when placed in the administra- 
tion of the province soon proved himself, in 
many respects, unfit for his position as a 
ruler. Weak, vain, and se! 


he knew not how to deal with principles in 
} I 


f-con fide nt, 


stemming the stormy elements of political 


position. He became in cons 


Pt 
the leader of a party, and his policy soon 
exhibited a character so variable and in- 


he forever forfeited the confi- 


equence, 


sincere, that 
dence of a large majority of the popula- 


tion: while being at the same time of a bold 


and resolute disposition, he frequently 
supported his measures by a specious ap- 
peal to a public opinion already organiz- 
ed in his favor; conduct which marred 
the best results of political candor by only 
braving and exasperating the reality of the 


His 


administration soon produced, therefore, in 


judgment which it seemed to court. 
the province, all the pernicious effects with 
which a union of purblind party preju- 
dices, and the narrowest party predilec- 
tions, with the whole executive and ad- 
ministrative power, could not fail to cre- 
ate. This was strongly apparent on his 
dissolution of the parliament, when the 
unequal distribution of the elective fran- 
chise enabled him to secure a majority, 
that seemed to give the most effectual po- 
pular sanction to his course, when it was 
in reality condemned in the strongest 
manner by the great majority of the peo- 
ple. 

The character of the population in Up- 
per Canada is far different from that of 
the lower province. Generally educated, 
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shrewd, and intelligent, forming opinions 
for themselves, and under the constant 
example of the value of self-government 
in the neighboring republic of the United 
States, their first election, when constitu- 
tional opposition to the colonial govern- 
ment seemed fruitless, was for entire Inde- 
pendence and a separate political organiza- 
tion. This party had many able, highly 
respected, and zealous men in its ranks, 
whose character and talents could not 
fail to exercise a powerful influence on 
any state of society in which they might 
be placed. 

The most prominent was Wm. L. Mac- 
kenzie, who, at the head of the most influ- 
ential press in the province, and of a bold 
earnestness and sincerity of character, 
coupled with an untiring devotion to the 
popular cause, had attained a degree of 
popularity which gave him a political 
weight in the province that enabled him to 
cope successfully with the Governor in 
the arduous game of party opposition; 
and finally, to brave him in the more peri- 
Nearly 
two thousand societies were organized 


lous chances of physical conflict. 


throughout the province, all of which were 
prepared to second, with implicit reliance, 
the first movement of their leaders for re- 
volt; and this ¢xtreme measure, from the 
moment that Mackenzie and his advisers 
saw the minority of Sir Francis hopeless- 
ly in the ascendant, he unhesitatingly re- 
solved adopting. His 
throughout the country were put, as far as 


on partisans 


, in a state of military organiza- 
tion, somewhat resembling Tone’s cele- 
brated United Irishmen. The chairmen 
of the different associations were toassume 
the rank of colonels in the contemplated in- 


possible 


surrection, and their secretaries that of 
captains; they assembled frequently in 
shooting matches to perfect themselves in 
the use of fire arms; and by repeated per- 
sonal visits and the untiring activity of 
his press,—always keeping within the 
bounds of the law,—this resolute popular 
leader had thoroughly prepared the re- 
formers for the daring political extremity 
of armed insurrection. 

The plan of the revolt was, that on the 
night of Thursday, December seventh, 
the reformers, from all parts of the coun- 
try, should assemble at Montgomery’s 
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tavern, three miles back of Toronto, march 
upon the city, and, in eonjunction with 
their partisans there, make the Governor 
prisoner, and seizing the City Hall, distri- 
bute four thousand stand of arms which 
had been deposited there among the peo- 
ple. They were then to take possession 
of the garrison, organize a provisional 
government, and proclaim the Province 
an independent republic. A plan so da- 
ring, as to contemplate the overthrow, in 
a moment, of a powerful and organized go- 
vernment, improbable as it may seem, does 
not appear to have been so chimerical, as 
at first sight, with the slender resources at 
the command of the reformers, might be 
supposed. Contrary to the usual history 
of popular conspiracies, the ultimate ob- 
ject of the reformers seems to have been 
concealed effectually from the Executive 
till the very momentof explosion ; and so 
confident were the seditious leaders of 
success, that they were sanguine in their 
expectation that a revolution could be effect- 
ed, and a British government subverted 
without the effusion of blood ; a confession 
which certainly invalidates our confidence 
either in their capacity or their candour. 

The movement, however, went on with 
the expected success until it was precipi- 
tated, either by the treachery or criminal 
indiscretion of one of their leaders, who al- 
tered, by private orders, the time of action 
from Thursday to Monday, and who 
brought, in consequence, a large body of 
unsupport:d, unexpected, and half-armed 
insurgents, to the city,on the latter day. 
Mr. Mackenzie heard only of this fatal 
movement when it was too late for reme- 
dy, but, with the natural intrepidity of 
his character, he resolved to make the most 
of it. 
of rendezvous, tired, hungry, and ill-hu- 
mored at the trick which had been played 
upon them, were reanimated by the enthu- 
siasm of this fearless leader, and were in- 
duced by his persuasions to await the 
chances of their situation, rather than dis- 


The men who arrived at the place 


perse. 

Yonge street is the main northern en- 
trance to Toronto. This Mackenzie im- 
mediately guarded, to prevent all com- 
munication with the city, and in the ab- 
sence of any intelligence from his friends, 
proceeded himself, accompanied by a few 
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trusty comrades, to ascertain from the Exe- 
cutive state of preparation, whether he 
would be warranted in striking a coup de 
main for the city with his handful of men. 
Vague of this 
movement had, however, reached Toron- 


rumors extraordinary 
to, and many of the loyal citizens had pro- 
ceeded in various directions towards the 
country, as scouts, to ascertain their truth. 
Two of these, Mr. Powell, now Mayor of 
the city, and a merchant named McDon- 
nell, were riding up Yonge street, when 
they were met by Mackenzie and his 
party, who instantly made them prisoners, 
and sent them forward under the charge 
An- 


thony Anderson and Mr. Sheppard, to 


of two of his companiors, a Capt 
the head-quarters. Onthe way, however, 
Powell, watching his opportunity, shot 
Anderson, his guard, dead upon the spot, 
and rode at his topmost speed back to the 
city. In passing, Mackenzie, who was 
behind, attempted unsuccessfully to inter- 
cept him, and only escaped with his life 
from the pistol of the fugitive missing fire. 

The whole matter was now out. Pow- 
ell made directly for the residence of the 
Governor ;—who was asleep, utterly un- 
conscious of the danger that awaited him, 
and put Sir Francis in possession of his 
The bells of the 
city were immediately rung, the loyalists 
summoned en masse, and supplied with 
arms from the City Hall, to which Sir 


alarming information. 


Francis repaired as the best place of se- 
curity, and at the same time removed his 
family to a steamboat in the river, in case 
of reverse. So great was the alarm, and 
the uncertainty as to the actual strength of 
the insurgents, that prevailed, that scarcely 
three hundred persons could be found to an- 
swer their Governor’s summons to arms. 
The vast majority of the population either 
favored the attempt, or awaited the issue 
of astruggle, to join the victorious side; 
and if the insurgent force had pushed 
boldly on, there cannot be a doubt but that 
the city, and with it the Executive Gov- 
ernment, would have fallen, for the time 
being, into their hands. But, as has been 
remarked by an eminent historian, in dan- 
gerous enterprises delay is but defeat; so 
in this instance the decisive moment pass- 
ed by, never to return. Inthe course of the 
night a distinguished veteran British offi- 
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cer, Col. Moodie, was killed by the insur- 


He was coming towards Toronto, 


, 
rents. 
and, attempting to dispute the passage of 
their military lines at Montgomery’s ta- 
The fol- 
lowing day does not appear to have added 


vern, was shot by the sentinel 


any strength to the beleaguered Governor, 
while the force of the insurgents was 
largely increased ; and, dreading the effects 
of an attack, Sir Francis sent a flag of 
truce to the camp of Mackenzic, demand- 
ing what he required. ‘This message was 
was borne by the hands of Dr. Rolph, the 


bels, and of Dr. 


Baldwin, their confederate, 


secret Executive of the re 
and created 
the impression that they had deserted the 
cause. The answer “ Independence, and a 
National Convention to arrange details,” 
was returned; and Mackenzie, still desti- 
tute of intelligence, and confounded by the 
unexpected capacity in which the principal 
advisers to his present course had visited 
him, deemed the Governor’s message con- 
clusive procf of his weakness, and imme- 
But the fatal 
indecision, which so often mars enterprise 


diately marched for the city 


led by inferior minds, at critical moments 
of their fate, still doomed the movements of 
the insurgents to defeat. Their further 
progress, when near the city, was counter- 
manded until the evening,—when it was 
tried again; and as might have been ex- 
pected from such troops, guided by such 
leaders, the first attempt at resistance 
An advanced 
guard of the city volunteers poured a vol- 


rebels, which was 


threw them into confusion. 


ley into the advancing 
scarcely returned by the more resolute of 
the band, ere the whole body had taken, 
panic-stricken, to their heels, and utterly 
refused Mackenzie’s 
to return to the attack. 


earnest entreaties 
That night, and 
Wednesday, desertion thinned their ranks, 
and brought enthusiasm with reinforce- 
ments tothe Governor. The Speaker of 
the House of Assembly, Mr. McNabb, 
immediately raised his district and rushed 
to the rescue; others followed his example, 
Macken- 


zie, however, with unabated hope, still 


and the best spirit prevailed. 


looked for Thursday night, when, accord- 
ing to the original plan of the insurrection, 
he expected the arrival of immense and 
But the tide 


The militia, roused by the 
‘ 


high-spirited reinforcements. 
had turned. 
I 
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expresses of the endangered Governor, 
were now pouring into the city, from 
Niagara, Hamilton, Oakville, and other 
loyal quarters, and soon enabled Sir Fran- 
cis to set the matter at rest, by ordering 
an attack on the main position of the in- 
surgents at Montgomery’s tavern. 

On the morning of Thursday, December 
7th, the loyal militia, under the command of 
Col. McNabb, marched forward to the as- 
sault, in three columns, supported by artil- 
lery. They found the enemy strongly 
posted in a wood near the tavern, and im- 
mediately attacked them, pouring in upon 
them a well-directed fire of artillery and 
musketry. This, though borne with much 
bravery for some time, and returned with 
considerable spirit by the riflemen, soon 
put the undisciplined crowd of insurgents 
into confusion, which ended in their to- 
tal rout, without much loss to either side. 
Mackenzie and many other leaders fled 
in safety to the United States, and num- 
bers who could not escape were taken pri- 
soners, and were generously pardoned 
by Sir Francis Head, who now felt his 
position secure, and could afford to be ge- 
nerous. Some houses of the loyalists hav- 
ing been burned by the insurgents, revenge 
was taken by committing every one which 
had harbored them tothe flames, including, 
as might be expected, the extensive print- 
ing establishment of Mr. Mackenzie, in 
Toronto. 

Even yet, had there been a leader of 
sufficient conduct and intrepidity to take 
advantage of the occasion, this momentary 
insurrection might have been prolonged 
into successful revolution. As night came 
on, every road leading to Toronto was 
found crowded with reinforcements for the 
insurgents; but who, finding how matters 
had gone, wisely made a virtue of necessi- 
ty, and declared they were coming forward 
at the call of danger to sustain the govern- 
ment. If the pretence was shallow, the 
Executive was far too shrewd to perceive 
it. 

Thus ended, as far as Canada was con- 
cerned, this bold and evanescent attempt at 
armed revolution. The excitement rolled 


into the contiguous regions of the United 
States ; and there working on an excitable 
und enthusiastic population, produced 
‘vents which will demand hereafter our 
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attention for a moment ; but every reflect- 
ing mind felt convinced that in the disper- 
sion of the insurgents of Yonge street, 
all prospects of present success to their 
cause had utterly ceased. The subse- 
quent measures of the Governor were much 
more exceptionable than the prudence 
and conduct which he exhibited when in 
contact with danger. The gaols were 
crowded with suspected citizens, as well 
as the more distinguished prisoners, and 
an unmanly and unlawful use was made 
of the Executive power to banish one of 
the most eminent citizens of the State, 
Marshall S. Bidwell, Esq., from the pro- 
vince forever. The militia were now 
quartered in the most disaffected districts. 
The city was garrisoned by similar troops, 
taken into service for the occasion ; and it 
is honorable praise for Sir Francis Head, 
that with far higher provocation, and onthe 
juster grounds of premeditated treason and 
open revolt against the existing govern- 
ment, he did not emulate, in his measures 
against the insurgents, the bloody exam- 
ple of the rulers over the sister province 
The forms of law were for a moment sus- 
pended, by the force of open war, to re- 
sume their mild and salutary control the 
moment it had passed and though he vin- 
dicated the authority of his sovereign and 
repressed a dangerous insurrection, he 
had the virtue to abhor the military mercy 
that gloried in the wholesale carnage of 
a deluded and defenceless peasantry, and 
which could drive the widow and the 
fatherless it had bereaved, at the bayonet’s 
point, to take shelter from the flames of 
their burning cottages, in the snows of a 
Canadian winter. It was his worst crime, 
and the worst result of his policy, that he 
made of this slight insurrection, an in- 
strument to foster a ferocious spirit of 
disgraceful party proscription—never 
practicable but in those sad times of na- 
tional disaster, when law is equally vio- 
lated by the rulers and the ruled—which 
drew lines of unrelenting hate between 
masses of citizens, and enabled a small 
faction, who found their highest civil duty 
in an uncompromising devotion to the 
Executive, to monopolize all the favor and 
authority of Government, at the very 
time when they had become its worst sub- 
jects, and violated its every principle.— 
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This is the system which, in the depen- 
dencies of England, has frequently per- 
verted the sacred duties of delegated 
power into that legal despotism—the fa- 
tal excess of limited monarchy—which 
has so often produced a hideous anomal 

sritish government and British 





J 
between 
law, and which is the most oppressive 
and most odious form in which human 
tyranny ever was developed. 

To return again to the Lower Province: 
The commander-in-chief of the British 
left Montreal for St. Eustache on the 13th 
of December. The expedition consisted 
of detachments from the Ist Royals, under 
Lieut. Wetherall; the 32d and 83d regular 
regiments, under Colonels Maitland and 
Dundas; the Volunteer Montreal Rifle 
Corps, under Capt. Leclere, and a strong 
squadron of horse. This formidable force 
was accompanied by six pieces of artille- 
ry, full served, commanded by Major 
Jackson, and amounted to about two 
thousand men. Their departure was 
made an occasion of gratifying the loyal- 
ists of Montreal by a demonstration of 
the Government strength displayed in all 
the imposing forms of military parade. 
The long array of armed soldiery in the 
full equipment of field service, defiled 
through the streets, with their colours dis- 
played, and to the inspiriting strains of 
military music. Each piece of artillery 
drawn by its complement of horses, and at- 
tended by its artillery-men and ammunition 

yagons, lengthened out the procession, 
and oppressed with awful forebodings 
many a wretched heart among those who 
knew too well the defenceless crowd of de- 
luded peasantry against whom this terrific 
armament of destruction was directed. 
The commander-in-chief, surrounded by 
his staff, and escorted by two hundred 
dragoons who brought up the rear, 
had, however, his full meed of gratifica- 
tion in hearing shout prolonged on shout, 
from the eager crowds with whom the 
journalists of Montreal have peopled the 
streets on the occasion, which testified the 
public sense of the abundant complete- 
ness of these irresistible preparations for 
the accomplishment of his mission. Long 
trains of carriages, and wagons loaded 
with congreve rockets, and every descrip- 
tion of military ammunition, baggage, pro- 
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visions, timbers, tools of various kinds, 


with workmen to build bridges, cut 
roads, and remove obstructions, followed 
the 
opulence of military equipment on which 


to pride 


with a revival of that 


mighty host, 


British generals were wont 
themselves in the iron campaigns of the 
Peninsula, as their surest guarantee of suc- 
cess in meeting the veterans of Napoleon; 
but now, it was evident, to be wielded 
with full sincerity of purpose against a 
far different foe. 

The troops, according to the plan of 
the campaign, took up their quarters, the 
first night of their march, at St. Martins. 
The main body of the insurgents were 
posted at St. Eustache, and against this 
point it was resolved, in the first instance, 
to direct an attack. 

The village of St. Eustache, one of the 
most beautiful and picturesque of those 
lovely rural settlements with which the 
early French emigrants studded the agri- 
cultural districts of the Canadas, is situ- 
ated about twenty miles north of Mon- 
treal,on a branch of the romantic Ottawa, 
la riviere des mille isles, as the French 
expressively call the island-studded 
stream. A winding rivulet 
the centre of the village to join the Otta- 
wa some distance below. On the tongue 
of land formed by these waters stood the 
parish church, a large stone building, 
whose two glittering spires, covered with 


runs through 


tin formed a conspicuous feature in the 
landscape; and which, in the massive so- 
lidity of its construction, and the elegant 
decorations of its interior, sufficiently at- 
tested the good catholicity of the habitans. 
Near this was the house of the Curé, a 
large edifice also of stone. At some little 
distance, on an eminence, fronting the 
Curé’s house, or presbytery, as it was call- 
ed, stood the manor-house, a handsome 
residence, two stories high, built of cut 
stone. Several other good houses, arrang- 
ed so as to form a large square, composed 
the village, the church being nearly in the 
centre. Among these was the residence 
of Mr. W. H. Scott, one of the represen- 
tatives in parliament of the county of 
Two Mountains, and Dr. Chenier, the 
patriot commander, who was greatly be- 
loved by his friends, and who most fully, 
by a rare strength of mind, and eleva- 
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tion of character, merited his popularity. 
His house was situated on a point of land 
opposite the church, where a bridge over 
the river connected both sides of the vil- 
lage. A large stone convent, or female 
seminary, recently finished, was situated 
at some little distunce from the church. 
The population of the county of Two 
Mountains, in which the village of Saint 
Eustache is situated, were, for the most 
part, enthusiastically devoted to the cause 
of reform, and the first idea of resistance 
to the Government at this point arose from 
their determination not to permit the ar- 
rest of their proscribed leaders, Dr. Che- 
nier, and the county representatives, 
Messrs. Girouard and Scott, for each of 
whom, it will be recollected, a reward of 
five hundred pounds was offered by the 
Government. Resistance once organized, 
formed a nucleus, round which were soon 
gathered all the combustible materials of 
the neighbourhood, and created a tempo- 
rary point where the hopes of many a fu- 
gitive from the banks of the Richelieu were 
glad to take refuge. Offensive warfare, 
or systematized rebellion, as far as this 
assemblage was concerned, seem entirely 
out of the question; their numbers never 
exceeded twelve hundred, of whom the 
great majority were almost entirely with- 
out arms. 

On the morning of the fourteenth De- 
cember, the immense force we have de- 
scribed was put on march for the village. 
In consequence of the weakness of the 
ice, the main body of the troops were com- 
pelled to make a detour to St. Rose, where 
the ice was found sufficiently strong to 
bear the artillery, and where, accordingly, 
the whole regular force crossed from Isle 
Jesus to the main land, lengthening their 
march about six miles, and making it 
about twelve o’clock at noon before they 
St. Eustache. As the large 
force advancing against them crossed 


arrived at 


over to the village, its extent and charac- 
ter seem, for the first time, to have im- 
pressed upon the habitans the incredible 
inequality of the approaching conflict, 
and by far the largest portion of them, 
about seven hundred in number, belong- 
1 ¢ to the neighbouring villages of St. Be- 
nou and St. Scholastique, apprehensive 
for the safety of their homes, or, more 
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probably, fearful of the result, went off 
in a body under the command of Messrs. 
Girouard and Chartier. Not quite three 
hundred remained, and this devoted hand- 
ful, animated by the courage and example 
of the brave Chenier, hastily throwing 
themselves into the strongest houses, pre- 
pared to defend them to the last extremity. 
Dr. Chenier, with about eighty determin- 
ed men, took possession of the church, 
barricaded the doors, and stationed them- 
selves at the windows to await the com- 
ing of the troops. 

It seemed due to the greater distinction 
of the commander, that the doings at St. 
Eustache should transcend in their enor- 
mities the at Saint 


Charles; and “our invaluable Sir John 


memorable events 


Colborne,” as the tory presses delighted 
to call him, took his measures to prevent 
Two 
field pieces were first directed to open 
their fire upon the church, and another 
was sent round in the rear of the village, 
and stationed where it commanded the 


the escape of even a single soul. 


street leading directly to the front door of 
the same edifice. The three regiments 
and the cavalry, in the mean time, made 
acircuit round the village in rear; and 
took up positions to intercept the fugitives, 
when they should be compelled to aban- 
don their position; while a party of vo- 
lunteers were spread out on the ice in the 
front of the village, where they had cross- 
ed, thus completely hemming in the insur- 
gents on every side. No offer of mercy 
or attempt at reconciliation appears to 
have been made; and a steady fire from 
the cannon on the church, convent, and 
presbytery, soon evinced the manner in 
which the assailants were resolved to ter- 
minate the affair. Besides being very 
inefficiently armed, there was a great 
want of ammunition in the ill-appointed 
ranks of the peasantry, which was soon 
apparent in the slackened fire with which 
the unceasing volleys of the assailants 
were returned from the houses in the 
square. This emboldened their advance, 
and in a short time the convent was in 
possession of the troops, and immediately 
set on fire. The priest’s house soon shared 
the same fate, and their miserable garri- 
sons retreating from the gathering flames 
into the cellars, were either stifled by the 
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smoke, or rushed upon their remorse- 
less foes, and found a more merciful, and 
as certain a death, from the bayonet or the 
ball. It is stated that one individual only, 
named Felix Paquin, nephew of the pa- 
rish priest, escaped from this complication 
of horrors, of all the defenders of these 
buildings. The church, under the in- 
domitable Chenier, was soon all that re- 
mained to the patriots; and the great 
streneth of the walls, assisting the cou- 
rage of its inmates, enabled them fer 
some time to withstand all the efforts of 
the soldiery. The artillery at length ef- 
fected a breach, and the assailants rushi- 
ing in applied fire to the building, which 
was now half filled with wounded men. 
The leader, and the few men that surviv- 
ed with him, in the face of the fate now 
so certain, still maintained the fight of 
lions in despair; jumping through a win- 
dow into the grave-yard, himself and 
nearly all his followers soon fell beneath 
the repeated volleys which were poured 
in upon them in this last foothold of the 
brave. 

A little before dusk the work of destruc- 
tion was complete, and a more awful sight 
was never the result of the relentless code 
of The 
village were wrapt in flame. 
yard and the convent were heaped with 
the dead; and the numerous bodies con- 
sumed in the houses, if we may credit some 
accounts, loaded the air with an insuffer- 
able stench, that sickened many a brave 
heart compelled to bear a part in the pro- 
ceedings. In the clear night of the Cana- 
dian winter, the flames, distinctly seen at 
Montreal, sufficiently telegraphed to the 
city the result of the expedition. The 
correspondent of the Courier, writing from 
the spot, confirmed the intelligence next 
* Such 


houses of that beautiful 


The church- 


war. 


morning withexpressive brevity. 
a scene you never witnessed—it must 
prove an awful example. The artillery 
opened at half-past one. Every thing was 
over, except the shooting of a few fugi- 
tives, at half-past three.” A despatch 
which tells something more than the veni, 
vidi, vici, of the Roman general. 

The destruction of life in this horrid af- 
fair can never be ascertained. Aboveone 
hundred were taken prisoners, and nearly 


all the remainder must have perished in 


Destruction of the Village. 


93 
the flames or the fight. It is believed that 
very few escaped. The loss of the troops 
The game was a secure 
The 


remaind or of the battle eve nin yr was spent 


was one, only. 
one for them, and they played it out 


Frightful sto- 


American 


in improving the victory. 


ries found their way 


into the 
newspapers of the subsequent atrocities 
of this fatal day, and indiscriminate plun- 
der and violation were said to have com- 
Plundering 


leted the aggravated scene. 


} 
there. certainly was, but let us hope that 


} 


} 2 > om a - = ’ a 
14S lent a deeper Coioring to 


exavveration 
military horrors already too black for the 
honor of humanity. 

Dr. Chenier, who fell inthis conflict, was, 
by the account of all knew him,a man of 
the noblest qualities, and admirably fitted 


} 1 


to cive strength and lustre to the hopeless 


od. Neither 


his re- 


cause in which he was enzag 
his name nor his death could save 
mains from insult. The heart was torn 
from his breast, and the body, divided into 
quarters exposed on vil- 


a counter in the 


lage, to the gaze of the troops, and the un- 


happy survivors of the heroic traitor’s 


cause. His young and accomplished 
wife was yet in the neighbourhood. 

The following day Sir John Colborne 
followed up At the vil- 
lage of St. Benoit, or Grand Brulé, the 


his success 


last remains of the patriot force were 


assembled. But here he had an easier 
task. Terror had taken possession of 
every heart, and the sacrifice of St. Eu- 
stache had deeply struck the memorable 
lesson of its example. The troops had 
scarcely proceeded on their way before 
their general was met by a deputation 
from St. Benoit, who came to offer uncon- 
and the 
1 


ad- 


ditional submission for themselves 
surrounding country; and as | 


vanced every house had a white flag dis- 
] 


piayed from the window, though no in- 


habitant waited to know his doom. All 
were assembled at the village: and now 
reduced to three hundred, the shrinking 

DoD 


multitude presented themselves to the com- 
mander, each with the same symbol of 
peace and sorrow in his hand. Life was 
spared to the defenceless penitents; but the 
General's tactics could award no more, 
and their unconditional submission pur- 
chased for them only the bitterness of feel- 


ing that they had better have died with 
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arms in their hands, like their exterminated 
compatriots. Every one whom it pleased 
the troops to consider a leader was arrest- 
ed, and such had the consolation to find 
that surrender had saved them from the 
chances of the bullet, only to substitute the 
chancesof the gallows. The General next 
commanded the houses of Mr. Girouard 
and other prominent citizens, to be burnt; 
and his followers, emulating his example, 
added the rest of the village to the bonfire, 
the whole having been first thoroughly 
plundered of every thing available. De- 
tachments of the troops were sent, after 
the destruction of these villages, to scour 
the rest of the district. All resistance had 
ceased. At St. Scholastique, seven miles 
from Grand Brulé, the inhabitants met the 
commanding officer with white flags in 
their hands, and threw down their arms; 
and at Carillon, six miles west of St. Eu- 
stache, a similar spectacle was exhibited ; 
yet, in each case, many houses were com- 
mitted to the flames, and their inmates 
driven for shelter wherever they could find 
it. The insurrection was completely 
quelled. A few only of the leaders had es- 
caped, and the good fortune of the com- 
mander was crowned with a satisfactory 
disposition of some of these before he had 
finished. Girod, finding himself on the 
point of being captured, blew out his 
brains with a pistol, and left his captors 
only the minor gratification of mutilating 
his lifeless trunk, by cutting off his head, 
and driving a stake through his body. 
Scott was seized by a small party of dra- 
goons, who, stimulated by the prospect 
of five hundred pounds, never gave up the 
chase until they secured their victim, and 
were recommended for the act to the 
Executive, in the official despatches of 
their commander. 

On the sixteenth of December, Sir John 
Colborne returned to Montreal, and es- 
corted by the Montreal Cavalry and 
Queen’s Light Dragoons, rode through 
the city to receive the applauses that 
erected the return of the Conqueror. The 
following day, being Sunday, the greater 
part of his force also reached the city at dif- 
When Col. Wetherall 


ferent intervals. 


and his Royals returned, with the addition- 
al laurels of another campaign upon their 
brow, escorting one hundred and five pri- 
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soners, the fruits of this second victory, 
crowds of citizens hallowed the day of 
rest, by going out to meet them, and 
cheered the conquerors the whole way to 
their barracks. 

Thus ended Sir John Colborne’s expe- 
dition to St. Eustache. Solitudinem fecit, 
pacemque vocavit. He created a desert 
and called it peace! 
indeed suppressed, but Canada has not 
been strengthened to the British crown. 
Such events as these will hardly find e 


The insurrection was 


place in the proud pages of English story ; 
but deep, deep will they burn into the heart 
of her distant province, and the blood of 
these patriot martyrs, so profusely shed 
at the altar of royalty, on an American 
soil, will hallow their cause with millions 
of the free, and forever dishonor the es- 
cutcheon of England’s Virgin Queen, with 
an ineffaceable stain of blood, which, in 
this hemisphere, at least, will link a name 
auspicious to all the rest of her empire, 
with the doings of the Tyrant Kina who 
left his parricidal print of blood upon 
the American soil, to form the seal of its 
freedom to all future time. 

As far as the Canadian territory and 
population were concerned, all trace of 
an insurrection which at first seemed so 
alarming was now effectually suppressed. 
Indeed, subsequent events proved that the 
Government had abundant reasun to be 
satisfied with the result of the vast moral 
and political responsibility it had so bold- 
ly assumed, in precipitating a resistance 
which enabled it, with the arm of power, 
to overwhelm as treason and rebellion an 
opposition of principles, interests, and 
feelings, irreconcilably hostile to their po- 
licy, which was rapidly wearing away 
from them, if it had not already destroyed, 
the respect, the attachment, and even the 
allegiance of the great body of the peo- 
ple. As in every case of unsuccessful re- 
sistance to organized authority, the power 
of the Government was much strengthen- 
ed by the event; and the supporters of 
the popular cause, in the dejection of their 
defeat, will most probably feel cowed for 
years to come from all attempt at serious 
opposition. Yet, with all the advantages 
of power and influence and preconcerted 
attack, such was the character of this in- 
surrection, that had there been a leader of 
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conduct and firmness among the insur- 
gents, there cannot be the least doubt but 
that important political concessions, if 
not entire independence, might have been 
obtained by their arms. Nothing but the 
most wretched incompetency of general- 
ship saved the exhausted and defeated 
troops of Col. Gore, during their helpless 
retreat to Sorel, through a country almost 
impassable, and intensely hostile. Col. 
Wetherall, in like manner, when retiring 
from St. Charles, had a leader of courage, 
decision, and influence headed the insur- 
gents, might have been hemmed up ina 
district of enemies, his communications 
intercepted, and his whole division ex- 
posed to destruction. The individuals, 
however, who had the active guidance of 
the ill-starred populace really seem to 
have been altogether unequal to a crisis 
so important, and to have abandoned their 
compatriots, in the utmost exigency of 
their fate, tothe inevitable destruction that 
awaited them, at the first sight of danger, 
and without fully testing the manifold re- 
sources of their cause. But true it is, that 
the men who are the best fitted to organize 
public opinion, and prepare nations for re- 
volution, are often the least qualified for the 
sterner task of conducting them through 
the stormy trials of physical resistance to 
success. Had there been minds of capa- 
city adequate to this occasion, the scab- 
bard, once thrown away, the warfare that 
ended so soon in overwhelming disaster, 
might have been easily prolonged by 
avoiding decisive battles, and harassing 
the soldiery, in a district where they had 
no friends, until the setting in of winter 
would almost have secured the possession 
of the country to its native inhabitants, 
and enabled their cause to derive the bene- 
fit of the immense accession of force, mo- 
ral as well as physical, which an appear- 
ance of strength, and consistency of re- 
sistance, would have brought to the pa- 
triots. The people of England would 
never have suffered the continuance of 
the parricidal contest, and if they had, 
the people of America would have been 
restrained by no national considerations 
from rushing in thousands, as the event 
proved, at a moment’s warning, to assist 
in the establishment of Canadian freedom. 


The events we are now to detail, following 
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immediately in the wake of the insurrec- 
tion, and constituting a part of its histo- 
ry, will sufficiently prove this. 

On the fifth of December, before the 
movements or intentions of Mackenzie 
and his party were made known, a very 
large and influential meeting of the citi- 
zens was held at Buffalo, the capital of the 
immense canal and trade of the 
State of New York, at which resolutions, 
warmly expressive of sympathy in the 
Canadian Revolution, were passed; and 


lake 


those great fundamental truths, which the 
success of the “ American Experiment” 
have long made the practical law of po- 
litical ethics, though still exeluded from 
the colonial administration of Great Bri- 
tain, were laid down in language of manly 
dignity and force, and a most exciting 
degree of interest in the fate of the Cana- 
dians, was developed vo exist in the whole 
community. This feeling was greatly in- 
creased by the first news of Mackenzie’s 
attempt on Toronto, which, it was repre- 
sented, had been completely successful. 
Similar meetings were held at Ogdens- 





burgh, Oswego, and other places—pledg- 
ing themselves to aid and assist the Cana- 
dians in every legal and constitutional 
manner; and committees were appointed 
to 


in the words of the resolution, 


‘receive subscriptions for purposes,” 
* not 
inconsistent with our situation as a gov- 
ernment, or our duties as its citizens.” 
The excitement, all along the frontier, 
daily increased as news arrived, and it is 
the highest possible praise to the character 
of the feeling, and the character of the 
people, that it was not regulated by the 
success or prospects of the cause it advo- 
cated, and was, in no respect, influenced 
or created by any fleeting popularity of 
great names or great actions, usually so 
apt to dazzle the multitude. 
trary, when the power of the triumphant 


On the con- 


government had crushed all opposition, 
and the cause of the Patriots, as far as de- 
pendent on themselves, was hopelessly 
prostrated, this generous enthusiasm,— 
springing only from an earnest and in- 
nate love of freedom, among a people 
sensible from experience and principle of 
its value,—prompted the most active and 
vigorous assistance in their behalf, and in- 
duced exertions to assist them, as unani- 
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mous and sincere as they were disinterest- 
ed. Thus it was, when reported success, 
fanned the Patriot banner, the good feeling 
was confined to favoring resolutions and 


But 


when revolution became redellion, and pa- 


addresses of encouragement only. 


triotism, treason ; when defeat had dishon- 
ored the cause, and the price of blood was 
on the outcast’s head ;—then sympathy be- 
came enthusiastic assistance, and was 
completely fanned into a flame when Mac- 
Kenzie and the other re fuge es from Toron- 
to, arrived in the American Territory. 
This gentleman, immediately after his de- 
feat at Montgomery’s tavern, made for the 
United States; and though Sir Francis 
Head offered a reward of one thousand 
pounds sterling for his apprehension,— 
with five hundred pounds for four of his 
associates, David Gibson, Samuel Lount, 
Jesse Lloyd, and Silas Fletcher —he met 
with little difficulty in reaching the Ameri- 
can frontier, and immediately found him- 
He reached Buf- 


falo on the eleventh of December; and on 


selfin a nation of friends. 


the same evening an adjourned meeting 
of the “ friends of Canada” was held at 
the theatre, which was much the largest as- 
This 


meeting was again adjourned to the fol- 


sembly ever witnessed in the city. 


lowing evening, when it was addressed, 
among others, by Mackenzie and Dr. 
Sutherland, and a degree of enthusiasm 
was excited, which seemed to carry the 
whole city in its wake. 

A corps of volunteers for the invasion of 
Canada was immediately resolved on, and 
the Eagle tavern was appointed the head- 
quarters for recruiting and organizing an 
expedition. Contributions of arms, clo- 
thing, provisions, and munitions of war, 
were brought to this depot in immense 
quantities, and crowds of eager recruits 
hastened to enrol themselves under the 
new standard—a tri-colored flag, with two 
stars—which floated from the building. 
The Federal Government 
Sincerely anx- 


viewed these 
measures with alarm. 
ious to preserve its neutrality inviolate, 


it had issued the strictest orders to re- 


press all such movements by every means 
at the command of the civil power; and 
the efforts of its officers were seconded by 
the city authorities of Buffalo with all 
But nothing could re- 


their influence. 
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press the spirit that prevailed. The arms 
and men were wanted to hunt “ red foxes” 
in Canada; the money, to support the re- 
fugees. “ Deer hunts,” 
Expeditions” became suddenly the rage, 


and “ Eaploring 


and for the first time were found to require 
every warlike implement, from the can- 
non to the drum, to complete their equip- 
ment. Where an overwhelming majority 
of the community were enthusiastic ac- 
cessories in these proceedings, it was in 
vain to think of enforcing laws of neu- 
trality ; 
than three hundred men, fully armed and 


and a corps consisung of more 


equipped, and bountifully supplied with 
every necessary, by their fellow-citizens, 
marched from the city the following morn- 
ing, under the command of Mr. Rensse- 
laer Van Rensselaer, of Albany, a gen- 
tleman of high respectability and wealth 
Their first rendezvous was at the village 
of Black Rock, from which, on the six- 
teenth Mr. Van 


marched the whole force to Tonewanda, 


instant, Rensselaer 
and from thence took possession of Navy 
which 


Island, near the Canada shor 
Mackenzie, with a few companions, had 


previously explored. Here they estab 


lished the head-quarters of the Patriot 
Army, and began serious preparations 
for the invasion of Canada. 


Navy Island, which was decided to be- 
long to Canada by the Commissioners of 
the Treaty of Ghent, is situated a short 
distance from Grand Island, in the rapids 
of the river Niagara, just above the Falls, 
and is not more than half a mile distant 
from Chippewa point, on the Canada 
shore. It is about a mile and a half long, 
and a mile broad, and contains nearly 
four hundred acres. It is well wooded 
and sheltered. The dangerous strength 
of the current renders it almost inaccess- 
ible from the Canada shore, and a more 
advantageous point for a hostile demon- 
stration against Canada could not have 
been possibly fixed upon 

The selection of this bold position by 
the invading force, produced a strong sen- 
sation both in Canada and the contiguous 
portions of the State of New York, and 
much heichtened the feeling of enthusiasm 
prevalent for the patriotic cause. Every 
day brought large accessions to their num- 
bers. Volunteers, supplies of clothing, and 
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provisions, in most bountiful profusion, 
from all points in the neighbourhood pour- 
ed in upon them, and their armament 
soon amounted to six field pieces, and sev- 
eral hundred muskets, besides those in use 
by the men. ‘These arms were principally 
obtained by forcible entry into the public 
arsenals, which had no adequate means 
of resisting the torrent of military ardor 
which seemed to sweep over the State. 
Van Rensselaer, with the title of General, 
was invested with the supreme command, 
and soon found himself at the head of 
Sutherland, 


and, it is said, Rolph, also, held subordi- 


near seven hundred men. 


nate commands; and Mackenzie was pre- 
sent as head of an imaginary provisional 
government, which was got up for the oc- 
casion. From this, a proclamation was 
issued, setting forth the objects of the in- 
vading 


three hundred acres of land to all volun- 


army, and promising a bounty of 


teers whose personal aid should be render- 
ed to the patriotic cause during the strug- 
The Canadian Patriots were en- 


joined not to commit any depredations 


gle. 


on the property of the royalists; and asa 
sarcasm probably on his own doings, a 
reward of five hundred pounds was offer- 
ed for the apprehension of Sir Francis 
Head. 
“ William Lyon Mackenzie, chairman 


pro tem. of the provisional government of 


This proclamation was signed 


Upper Canada’”—who also issued vari- 
ous denominations of money in the form 
of Treasury notes, payable from the re- 
sources of the new government, whenever 
it should be established, which were readi- 
ly taken in payment by all having any 
connection with the volunteers. 
Demonstrations of hostility so alarming, 
after all internal danger within the pro- 
vince had ceased, naturally excited the in- 
3ritish authorities of 
Upper Canada. Col. McNabb, who had 
marched against Dr. Duncombe, into the 
London District, where this leader had a 


considerable force, but had met with no 


dignation of the 


resistance, soon assembled a body of near 
two thousand men, with which, by the or- 
ders of the Governor, he marched to Chip- 
pewa, to have an eye to the movements in 
Navy Island. 

mained opposite to each other without any 


The re spective forces re- 


occurrence of moment, until the twenty- 


The Caroline. 
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ninth of December. During this time, 
however, indications took place daily, 
tending to some serious event. Batteries 
were erected on the Canada shore, and 
large preparations were made for attack- 
ing the position of the Islanders, while a 
frequent interchange of ineffective cannon- 
ading between the parties, with minor oc- 
currences incident to their position, con- 
tributed to give the aspect of affairs in 
this quarter a continued interest in the 
public mind, when an occurrence took 
place, that gave the whole matter, for a 
time, a very aggravated appearance, and, 
in the deep excitement which it produced, 
had well nigh compromitted the national] 
relations of the two countries. 

On Friday, December twenty-ninth, a 
small steamboat called the Caroline, had 
sailed from Buffalo to Navy Island with 
passengers and various stores for the forces 
there, and continued throughout the day 
to ply as a ferry-boat between the Island 
and the shore, on the private account of 
theowner. Inthe evening this vessel was 
moored at Fort Schlosser, a landing place 
on the American shore. A small tavern, 
at this spot, the only accommodation it 
afforded, not being large enough to con- 
tain all the visiters whom circumstances 
had brought to the spot, a great number 
of stranvers had availed themselves of the 
accommodations of the boat, and taken up 
their quarters in it for the night, when they 
were unexpectedly aroused by an outrage 
of an unparalleled description. Colonel 
MeNabb, the Canadian commander, an 
unscrupulous creature of the government; 
and burning for an opportunity to display 
the obsequious readin¢ss of his devotion to 
the cause of power, fancied he saw in the 
presence of this steamboat the occasion he 
wanted ; and, undetencd by any consider- 
ations of national propriety or of conse- 
quences, arranged an expedition to cut the 
vessel from her moorings, and destroy her. 
One Drew, a retired officer in the British 
navy, was placed in command, and at ten 
o’clock at night, on the thirtieth of De- 
cember, he put off with forty-five men in 
five and unexpectedly 


alongside, he soon obtained admission— 


boats, coming 
the boat. thouch crowded with men, being 
entirely unarmed—and with his crew 
commenced a furious and deadly attack 
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upon the inmates. As may be readily 
conceived, the latter were soon overpow- 
ered. Six of their number were killed; 
and several wounded, who, with the 
others were driven on the shore. 

The vessel was then towed into the 
stream and set on fire. In a few minutes, 
the strong blaze which shot from the burn- 
ing timbers, made the force on Navy Is- 
land, and the shore, aware of thedeed; and 
exhibited to the crowds who rushed to the 
beach, a scene which had for them an 
awful interest, and strangely oppressed 
their minds with a feeling of sublimity, not 
less than unexampled terror. The thrill- 
ing cry ran around that there were living 
souls on board; and as the vessel, wrapt 
in vivid flame, which disclosed her doom 
as it shone brightly on the water, was 
hurrying down the resistless rapids to the 
tremendous Cataract of Niagara,—the 
everlasting thunder of which, more aw- 
fully distinct in the midnight stillness, 
horrified every mind with the presence of 
their inevitable fate,—numbers caught, in 
fancy, the wails of dying wretches hope- 
lessly perishing by the double horrors of 
a fate which nothing could avert; and 
watched with agonized attention the flam- 
ing mass, till it was hurried over the falls 
to be crushed in everlasting darkness 
in the unfathomed tomb of waters below. 
Happily more accurate information after- 
wards disclosed the fact that no person 
was on board the boat when it was set 
on fire; but the whole circumstances lent 
a character of aggravation to the trans- 
action that had a deeply exasperating ef- 
fect on the public mind in every portion 
of the country. 

The local authorities immediately or- 
ganized a large force of the State militia, 
and marched them to the frontier; and 
on the second of January the Governor 
called the attention of the Legislature to 
the event in a special message, in which 
he stated that there were thirty-three per- 
sons in the boat who “ were suddenly at- 
tacked at midnight, after they had retired 
to repose, and probably more than one- 
third of them wantonly massacred ;” and 
that the twelve persons who were ascer- 
tained to be missing, were, “in all proba- 
bility, either killed by the invaders or pe- 
rished in the descent of the boat over the 
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cataract.” The message further asserted 
that this “ outrage” was not provoked by 
any act done, or duty neglected, by the 
government ofthis State or of the Union ;” 
and while it left the charge of redressing 
the wrong, and sustaining the honor of 
the country to the General Government, 
it recommended the Legislature to make 
provision for a military force for the pro- 
tection of the exposed citizens, and the 
maintenance of peace upon the frontier. 
The President of the United States fol- 
lowed up the matter with corresponding 
vigour. On the fifth of January the Se- 
cretary of War directed General Scott to 
repair to the frontier; and confided to him 
extensive discretionary powers for the 
preservation of peace. He also made a 
requisition on the Governors of New 
York and Vermont for a sufficient militia 
force to assist his operations; but gave 
him no instructions with regard to Navy 
Island, and similar Canadian expedi- 
tions, stating the fact that the Executive 
had no legal authority to restrain Ameri- 
can citizens from making incursions into 
a neighbouring territory, even with hos- 
tile intent. 
employ a force from a distant section of 
the State, that it might not partake of the 
excitement prevalent in the vicinity of 
these transactions; and the President’s 
confident hope was expressed that the 
General would be able to maintain the 


He was wisely cautioned to 


peace of the frontier without employing 
To allay still farther 
the dangerous excitement, which infected 
the whole frontier, and bid fair to embroil 
both countries in a mutual war, the Presi- 
dent issued his proclamation, warning 


his military force. 


these individuals of the unlawfulness of 
their conduct, and 
earnest exhortation for them to disperse, 


accompanying an 


with the solemn assurance that they 
would not only be punished with the ut- 
most severity of existing law, but that 
they should receive no countenance or aid 
from their own Government should their 
conduct place them in the power of the 
neighbouring and friendly nation against 
which their aggressions were directed.— 
To these salutary measures the country 
was, in all probability, indebted for the 
continuance of peace. 

On the same day that General Scott re- 
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ceived his commission, the Secretary of 
State called the attention of the British 
Minister, resident at Washington, to this 
“extraordinary outrage;” spoke of the 
loss of life occasioned by it as “the as- 
sassination of citizens of the United 
States on the soil of New York,” which 
he did not doubt the disposition of the 
Canadian authorities to punish; and 
stated that it would necessarily form the 
subject of a demand for redress upon Her 
Majesty’s government. On the eighth 
the President transmitted a message to 
both Houses of Congress, in which he 
brought the matter before them, together 
with the steps he had taken in relation to 
it. Inthis message Mr. Van Buren desig- 
nated the affair “as an outrage of a most 
go character,” ‘ accompanied 
by a hostile, though temporary, invasion 
of our territory producing the strongest 


ageravated 


feelings of resentment on the part of our 
citizens in the neighbourhood, and on the 


whole border line;” and concluded by 





asking for “such appropriations as the 
circumstances in which our country is 


These 


messages gave rise in Congress to spirit- 


thus unexpectedly placed require.” 


ed debates, in the course of which, though 
the excitement prevalent out of doors 
strongly tinctured the language of several 
members, a general disposition was evi- 
dent to sustain the President in his neces- 
sary efforts to preserve the frontier peace. 
An act was speedily passed authorizing 
the seizure of any vessel or vehicle evi- 
hostile operations 


destined for 


avainst a neighboring nation, and also 


dently 
of any military armament prepared within 
the territory of the Union for like purpos:. 
Foreigners taking refuge in the United 
States were also to be disarmed, so long 
This act soon 
produced the most salutary effects. Al- 
though Sir Francis Head by sanctioning 
the destruction of the Caroline, and offi- 


as he deemed it necessary. 


cially thanking its perpetrators for their 
gallantry in effecting it, as well as by 
the supercilious and derogatory tone in 
which he spoke of the conduct of the 
United States in reference to these dis- 
turbances, contributed to keep alive a feel- 
ing of resetitment towards the British 
authorities, yet it soon became evident 
that the public opinion of the Union was 
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assuming a more healthy tone, and setting 
strongly against any infraction of the neu- 
tral and peaceable relations existing with 
Great Britain. The presence of General 
Scott, and Governor Marcy, with a con- 
siderable force in the disturbed district, 
and the efficient measures which the Ge- 
neral adopted in discharge of his fune- 
tions, contributed to this, and tended great- 
ly to allay the morbid feeling of excite- 
ment which constituted the main support 
of the Navy Island project ; and convinced 
the leaders of the expedition that they 
must be solely dependent on themselves 
in their operations against Canada.— 
Meanwhile the British force was strongly 
increased on the opposite shore by part 
of the 24th recular regiment from Mon- 
treal, and such a powerful force of artille- 
ry, as left the Patriots, though their num- 
bers had swelled to above fifteen hundred 
men, not the slightest chance of success in 
a regular engagement, could they have 
effected a landing. 

On the thirteenth of January, the Bri- 
tish opened a heavy cannonade with shot 
and shells upon the Island, which con- 
tinued for four hours, and was answered 
with equal spirit by the patriots, without 
producing any considerable effect on either 


side. Armed vessels were next brought 
into the river; and General Scott was 


given to understand that the British were 
the Navy 
at- 


resolved on the destruction of 
Islanders, in transitu, should they 
tempt to land on the Canadian shore. 
the 
the 
the 


Every thing thus tending to show 
hopelessness of their present attempt, 
patriots broke up their camp, and left 
Island. on Sunday, the Mth of January, 
when it was immediately after taken pos- 
session of by the British, whose red-cross 
flaz, securely flying from it, on the follow- 
ing day announced to all that its soil was 
again in possession of its rightful own- 
ers. Mr. Mackenzie had been previously, 
and General Van Rensselaer was soon 
afterwards, arrested by United States 
officers; and were bound over for trial at 
the ensuing District Court for organizing 
a hostile expedition within the territory 
of the United States against a friendly 
nation. That the popular irritation, oc- 
casioned by the destruction of the Caro- 
line, nevertheless continued unaffected by 
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the prospects of the patriots, may be suffi- 
ciently judged from the fact that the grand 
jury of Niagara county, in the State of 
New York, indicted MeNabb, Drew, and 
every other person who was ascertained 
to have been instrumental to that act, for 
wilful murder. 

On their dispersion, some of the pa- 
triots returned to their homes, but the 
most considerable portion proceeded up 
Lake Erie to Detroit, for the purpose of 
joining a large body of their consociates, 
who were assembled under Gen. Suther- 
land at Gibraltar, an American island, at 
the mouth of the Detroit river, opposite 
Malden, Upper Canada, with the avow- 
ed intent of invading the province ata 
point where, from the absence of any 
considerable force, the attempt was likely 
to be more feasible. 

This additional army—which, from the 
manuer in which it acquired strength and 
supplies of all kinds, showed that the po- 
pulation on the extreme northern frontier 
of the Union were as strongly in favor 
of the patriotic cause as their brethren, at 
any other point—for a considerable time 
kept up a high degree of alarm and ex- 
citement on the opposite sections of the Ca- 
nadian territory. It was above five hun- 
dred strong, and was accompanied by Ge- 
neral Theller, a naturalized American— 
originally from Ireland, but long resident 
in Toronto, where the generosity with 
which he dispensed considerable wealth 
made him exceedingly popular—-Colonels 
McKinney, Dodge, and other influential 
persons, both Canadian and American. 
It was greatly assisted in its organiza- 
tion by the citizens of Detroit and the 
neighbourhood, who swelled the military 
chest of the adventurers with the proceeds 
of a benefit at the theatre ; and presented 
them so liberally with private contribu- 
tions, that Sutherland was enabled to pur- 
chase a schooner named the Ann, which 
was armed and loaded with arms, provis- 
ions, and stores of all kinds, to further their 
intended operations. This vessel, which 
constituted a sort of floating arsenal, they 
were enabled, by the favor of the inhabi- 
tants, to get off from Detroit in defiance 
of the attempt of the State and National 


authorities to stop her; and having mus- 
tered a number of boats and a small sloop, 
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as a tender, the whole body rendezvoused 
at Sugar Island, belonging to Michigan, 
in the river Detroit. From this, on the 
ninth of January, Sutherland took posses- 
sion of Bois Blanc or White Wood 
Island, belonging to the British, driving 
before him, without loss, a force of about 
three hundred, consisting of militia, ne- 
groes, and Indians, who were in garrison 
for its protection. 

The schooner under the command of 
Gen. Theller was then sent to cruise be- 
fore Malden, with a view of intercepting a 
vessel which the inhabitants were prepar- 
ing for their defence; but a strong gale 
blowing in shore, she grounded, in the 
night, off Elliot’s point, and was attacked 
by a body of the local militia and negroes, 
to whom, notwithstanding a spirited re- 
sistance, she was soon obliged to surren- 
der; their friends on the Island who wit- 
nessed the whole, it being clear moonlight, 
were unable, from the strength of the gale, 
to render any assistance. In this action the 
patriots had several killed, and the whole 
crew, twenty in number, including Thel- 
ler, Col. Dodge, Capt. Davis, and Col. 
Brophey, the most efficierit men in the ex- 


’ 


pedition, were made prisoners, and sent 
forward to London gaol, to answer the 
charge of high treason. This schooner 
was a valuable prize for the captors, con- 
taining three cannon—one nine, and two 
six pounders—three hundred and sixty 
stand of small arms with bayonets and 
accoutrements complete, a large quantity 
hundred and 


of ammunition, and six 


thirty dollars in specie, besides clothing 
and other materials. Its loss, moreover, 
proved a fatal one to the expedition. The 
Legislature of Michigan becoming arous- 
ed to the dangerous character of these 
proceedings, with reference to the nation- 
al peace, now interfered to prevent their 
continuance, and Governor Mason took 
resolute measures to break up the force. 
Two thousand men were granted by the 
Legislature to assist him in protecting the 
frontier; and the Governor having, on the 
twelfth of January, accompanied by a ci- 
vil force, personally visited their camp, 
and deprived them of all their arms, the 
main body after lingering about for a few 
days longer, finally dispersed. 

The fever of the public mind was not 
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however yet spent; and the friends of 
Canadian independence were resolved 
not to let the winter pass without making 
the utmost use of the strong feeling in 
their favor along the frontier. Four ex- 
peditions seem to have been undertaken 
which were to enter Canada at different 
points all along the line. One was to 
move from Detroit, one from Sandusky, 
in Ohio, a third from Watertown, in 
New York, and the fourth from Vermont, 
under Drs. Nelson and Coté. In pursu- 
ance of this arrangement General Van 
Rensselaer, and McLeod, the adjutant of 
the Navy Island army—a Canadian, and 
a retired British officer—with straggling 
parties of their followers, made their way, 
in the beginning of February, to Michi- 
gan, and commenced preparations for 
an extended movement to Canada on the 
twenty-second of February. 

The vigilance and activity of General 
Scott, and of General Brady, who com- 
manded at Michigan, with some repulses 
they met from the British, frustrated the 
object of the two first of these agitating 
disturbances. The Fulton, a powerful 
steamer, was taken into the service of the 
United States, and with a strong detach- 
ment of regular troops on board, under 
the command of Col. Worth, was order- 
ed to cruise along the American coast of 
Lake Erie with a view to prevent any 
fresh assemblages of armed bodies from 
proceeding to Canada. On the 22d of 
January this detachment landed at Dun- 
kirk, and broke up and dispersed a body 
of near three hundred of the patriots, re- 
cently from Navy Island, who were wait- 
ing, in pursuance of the general plan for 
a steam packet to carry them to Suther- 
land’s head-quarters. ‘The Colonel, not- 
withstanding the rage and imprecations 
of the men, took all their arms into cus- 
tody, and thus effectually deprived them 
of power for harm. Col. Worth, after 
this, remained in station at Detroit, where 
his presence contributed to destroy the 
hopes of many who thought the Federal 
Government would not have actively in- 
terfered to prevent these operations. 

General Brady, having received notice 
of these extensive designs, made a requisi- 
tion on Governor Mason for four hundred 
men to preventthem within his district. It 
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is a forcible illustration of the depth and 
extent of the feeling existing among the 
whole frontier population in favor of the 
patriots, that the greater portion of the 
arms destined for these troops found their 
way—even before they were unpacked— 
to the invading army; and General 
Brady was so apprehensive that his men 
would take a like direction, that he imme- 
diately disbanded them. A small body 
of regulars soon afterwards arrived to his 
assistance, on which better dependence 
could be placed. 

The restless energy and enthusiasm, 
however, which prompted these various 
movements, and which, properly directed, 
might have produced the most striking re- 
sults, seems to have expended itself in a 
series of desultory and ineffective attempts, 
which served no purpose but to provoke 
and exasperate the British authorities, and 
to disgust the real friends of the patriotic 
cause, on both sides of the line. 

A considerable number of men who 
were assembled as the nucleus of one of 
these expeditions on Fighting Island, in 
the Detroit river, were driven from their 
camp by the British, on the twenty-fifth 
of February. Not deeming the ice prac- 
ticable, this force bore, with great compo- 
sure, a steady fire of artillery, which was 
opened upon them, until they saw the 
whole body of the British, consisting of 
nearly six hundred regulars and militia, 
under Major Townshend of the 24th re- 
giment, crossed from the mainland upon 
the ice in single files, to attack them, when 
they broke up in great confusion, desert- 
ing one piece of artillery which they pos- 
sessed, and most of them leaving their 
arms and provisions behind. 

The United States troops, under Col. 
Worth, dispersed another of these ir- 
recular bands, by marching upon a large 
body of them, well-armed, who had ren- 
dezvoused at Comstock’s tavern, on the 
lake shore, eight miles from Detroit. 
About one hundred and fifty of these ac- 
tually attempted to cross the lake on the 
ice into Canada, before Col. Worth came 
up,—but the intensity of the cold compelled 
them to retrace their steps, having spent 
the night on the ice, where every one had 
well nigh perished. They dispersed on 
reaching land, and all their arms were re- 
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covered. A very powerful demonstration 
upon Kingston, Upper Canada, from 
Watertown, in Jefferson eounty, New 
York, proved a similar abortion. By 
messengers sent to all parts of the country, 
near fifteen hundred men were assembled 
at French creek, a stream which falls into 
the St. Lawrence, some distance below 
Kingston, and took a position favorable 
for passing into Canada. The militia 
and loyalists of the province were, how- 
ever, thoroughly aroused, and prepared 
for them, which, with some difference that 
arose between the leaders, Mr. Mackenzie 
and Gen. Van Rensselaer, so damped the 
courage of the invaders, that very few 
could be induced to persevere; and the 
enterprise was, in consequence, abandon- 
ed,—the people returning to their homes. 
The arsenal at Watertown had _ been 
plundered to arm this corps; and, on the 
twenty-fourth, the arsenal at Batavia was 
also opened, and above one hundred mus- 
kets, besides other arms, and one thousand 
pounds of powder taken out. On the 
twenty-fifth the arsenal at Elizabethtown, 
in Essex county, was served in the same 
manner, and above one thousand muskets 
abstracted; in consequence of which, 
Governor Marcy offered a reward of five 
hundred dollars, and two hundred and 
fifty dollars for the detection of any one 
concerned in these lawlessoutrages. The 
greatest part of this property was, how- 
ever, afterwards recovered. 

The latest in point of date of all these 
headless and aimless expeditions which, 
originating at the extreme Northwestern 
frontier, for so long a time distracted the 
peace of the country, did not terminate 
without producing results of bloodshed. 
A strong body of men, collected from the 
original rendezvous at Sandusky Bay, in 
Ohio, and swelled by numbers from bands 
previously dispersed, had taken posses- 
sion of Pele Island, which is situated in 
Lake Erie, about twenty miles from the 
Canadian shore. This last refuge of the 


patriots is a place of considerable magni- 
tude, being nearly nine miles long and 
seven broad, and from its position, about 
forty miles from Amherstburg, and twenty 
from the shore of Canada, the patriot 
leaders thought they could maintain them- 
selves in unmolested security, until they 
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could concentrate all their scattered bands 
upon it, preparatory to a combined move- 
ment upon Canada. The British regu- 
lars were now, however, on duty on the 
opposite shore, and their commander was 
not at all disposed to let such a plan ma- 
ture in the quietness they expected. Col. 
Maitland, of tlie 22d regiment, who was 
in command, was no sooner apprized of 
their presence than he moved with his 
whole force, consisting of two guns, five 
companies of regulars, and about two 
hundred militia and Indians, of which 
forty were cavalry, about eighteen miles 
along the coast to a point where the ice 
was practicable, and at two o’clock in the 
morning of the third of March set off 
for the Island. This dreary night-march 
was safely accomplished, and the troops 
landed, at day break. On the third, Capt 

Brown, with two companies of the 32d, 
and the volunteer cavalry, was sent round 
to the south end of the Island, and Col. 
Maitland, with the guns and the remain- 
der of the force, landing at the northern 
extremity, drove the patriots before him, 
till they encountered Capt. Brown’s de- 
tachment when a smart action took place, 
the firing being kept up on both sides 
with much spirit until the British charged 
with the bayonet, and drove the patriots 
back to the woods. Here the whole num 

ber, finding themselves about to be com- 
pletely surrounded, got into sleighs which 
they had ready, and escaping at an un- 
protected point, safely reached the Ameri- 
can shore, leaving a part of their number 
behind them wounded, their commander, 
Col. Bradley, Major Howdley, Captains 
Van Rensselaer and McKeon, with a few 
privates, were killed; and the British re- 
gulars sustained the severe loss of thirty 
men in killed and wounded. 

A force of about six hundred, organized 
under the command of Doctors R. Nelson 
and Coté, at Alburg, Vermont, in concert 
with these defeated movements, met with 
a like result. On the last day of Febru- 
ary they crossed the lines at Caldwell’s 
Manor, and issued a Declaration of In- 
dependence, and a proclamation to the 
Canadians, signed by “ Robert Nelson, 
President;” but becoming convinced, 
from information, that a much stronger 
regular force was advancing against them, 
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they recrossed the line into the United 
States on the following morning, and 
surrendered the army to General Wool, 
who took both the leaders into custody. 
We have described those confused, and 
unwarrantable operations, because they 
were inseparably connected with the sub- 
ject, and possess an important interest, in 
developing, both to England, Canada, and 
the United States, the one irrefragable 
fact, that the PeopLE in these contigu- 
ous regions cannot be separated in their 
feelings and interests; and that, however 
Britain may legislate, the hardy, simple, 
republican, people of the North, hold, at 
all times, the balance of power between 
her and her province in their hands, and 
that it rests, at any moment, with the 
Canadians themselves, to maintain the 
equipoise with European interests and 
European rulers,—a cumbrous inutility 
of an irresponsible monarchy and its ten 
thousand alien bayonets,—or to make the 
scale preponderate, in a moment, with the 
priceless benefits of popular liberty, self- 
government, and national independence, 
chiefly and lastingly secured. This is 
but anticipating the language of history, 
and is a question with which government 
and their interests can have little bearing. 
We can barely mention the conse- 
quences of this hapless popular outbreak 
in the Canadas. When the news reached 
England, it filled the Whig Ministry with 
despair, and filled the Tories with exul- 
tation. The latter saw in it only the bit- 
ter fruits of the few concessions which the 
growing murmurs and strength of the 
people had, within the last few years, 
wrung from the niggard hand of power,— 
and the extremes of political science met 
when they united with the friends of 
Canada in saying that misgovernment 
was the cause. The Ministry were now 
resolved to retrieve their fault, and met 
the crisis by erring on the other side. An 
overwhelming force was directed to move 
upon Canada. In full Parliament, the 
provincial constitution—the reluctant boon 
of former fears—was suspended, and a bill 
was introduced creating a new officer, in- 
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vesting him with dictatorial power, to 
remedy every evil. A hint from Sir Ro- 
bert Peel sufficed to banish from this act 
the only clause which recognized such a 
troublesome thing as “the people,” and 
an unmixed despotism with ten thousand 
soldiers to sustain it, was the sovereign 
remedy of an English Whig Ministry 
for all the calamities of the crisis. Such 
a measure did not pass through an Eng- 
lish Parliament, however, without awak- 
ening from their slumber some of those 
awful truths which once, in the same 
cause, kindled the echoes of that glorious 
hall of legislation in the immortal elo- 
quence of a Chatham and a Burke. There 
was found a voice of manhood in that 
hall to tell the people of England, that 
“success was more a matter of regret than 
gratulation, when a free nation was found 
tyrannizing over a people equally free, 
and combatting in behalf of their own 
rights ;” and to pray in the face of the 
Commons of England that “ curses might 
be heaped on the heads of a Ministry who 
could spend the national resources in de- 
fence of principles so disgraceful to a free 
country.” * 

Our narrative here reaches its close, for 
the present. The continuation of the 
history, in its sequel, both as to the sub- 
sequent dealings of the English authori- 
ties with the host of prisoners left on their 
hands, and as to the measures to be adopt- 
ed for the future tranquillity of the colo- 
nies, must be reserved till time shall have 
sufficiently developed the course that 
events are to take. Of the actors in these 
troubled and wretched scenes, Lord Gos- 
ford resigned in the month of February, 
while the events above related were yet 
in progress. He was temporarily re- 
placed by Sir John Colborne, his second 
in authority in the Province, who was in- 
stalled with illuminations in Montreal, in 
grateful remembrance of his own at St. 
Eustache. Sir Francis Head’s resigna- 
tion was elso rendered necessary by an 
irreconcilable disagreement between him- 
self and the Ministry at home, chiefly in 
relation to some important civil appoint- 





* Sir William Molesworth, in debate on the Canada Bill, December 23, 1837. Mr. Lea- 
der and Mr. Hume distinguished themselves by their efforts in behalf of the Canadians, on 
the same occasion. Mr. O’Connell was absent from London at the time, or we cannot sup- 
pose that his voice would have been silent in the same cause. 
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ments—a disagreement antecedent, in its 
origin, to the events of the insurrection. 
He did not omit the occasion afforded by 
his last public act, in his farewell to the 
House of Assembly (on the 6th March, ) to 
discharge a Parthian arrow at the repub- 
lican institutions of this country, to the 
contagious and sympathetic spirit of 
which was chiefly to be attributed the 
recent effervescence of a people held 
down by military force in the unnatu- 
ral relation of colonial subjection to a dis- 
tant mother country. 

His successor reached Toronto about 
the first of April, Col. Sir George Arthur, 
a stern, uncompromising soldier, whom 
an apprenticeship in the military govern- 
ment of a colony of convicts in New 
South Wales might doubtless be presum- 
ed to have peculiarly fitted for this posi- 
tion. The immediate authors of the 
“gallant enterprise,” of the burning of 
the Caroline, McNabb and Drew, in ad- 
dition to thanks and honors from the Pro- 
vincial House of Assembly, were also 
rewarded by the Government at home, 
the former by the honor of knighthood, 
and the latter by professional promotion. 
It is to be presumed that this act—in any 
other aspect so wantonly insulting to the 
Government of the United States—was 
performed in the first excitement of the 
receipt of a partial statement of the affair, 
and before the strong complaint and 
demand for redress, on the part of the 
latter, had reached the English Minis- 
try. The new Viceroy of the Cana- 
das, Lord Durham, has arrived, at the 
date of the closing of the present article, 
upon the coast, surrounded with all the 
pomp of wealth, rank, and military dis- 
play, and all the power of an authority 
little short of dictatorial. What is to be 
the end of all no man yet can know. 

The cause of the Patriots in Canada 
now lies prostrate. It is easy, therefore, 
to swell the cry of condemnation, which 
it seems the fate of failure always to de- 


serve. But let not, at least, democratic 


history be false to itself, by refusing to 
record its sympathy—not less strong 
defeat than it would have been in victory— 
in behalf of a cause which cannot be 
otherwise than sacred in the eyes of every 
sincere American friend of popular free- 


in 
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dom, though it has been precipitated to its 
present ruin, equally by the fierce haste of 
its eager and exulting enemies, and by the 
lamentable incompetency of its own lead- 
ers. Never has that favorite policy of 
despotism been more completely success- 
ful, of fomenting and irritating immature 
discontent into overt rebellion, that it may 
be crushed at once, in its unorganized 
weakness, by the armed heel of military 
preparation. ‘The world will never for- 
get the revolting application of the same 
policy to Ireland, at the memory of which 
it still shudders. The present case, with 
all the horrors of a St. Charles or a St. 
Eustache, from obvious necessary differ- 
ences of time and circumstance, falls so 
immeasurably short of the former defeated 
rebellion, that, in the difference of degree, 
the similarity of kind is not at first sight 
manifest. But to the reader who will 
fairly consider the almost rabid fury of a 
portion of the Tory press in Canada; the 
malignant spirit towards the liberal re- 
form party, which they breathe, in that 
faction which, from the outset, took into 
its hands the crushing of the insurrection, 
which they precipitated if they did not 
provoke; the reasonableness of the re- 
form for which Papineau and his friends 
had been so long contending, viz. an Elec- 
tive Council ; the absence of all plan or pre- 
paration on the part of the Patriots, when 
they were forced into a desultory and 
scarcely armed rising by outrages on their 
persons and property, and by the attempt- 
ed seizure of all their leading men; Papi- 
pineau’s plan of peaceful agitation and 
non-consumption, referred to in his letter 
seized among Dr. Wolfred Nelson’s pa- 
pers,—to the reader who will fairly con- 
sider these, and the other evidences con- 
tained in the above narrative, we think 
that it will be apparent that this fearful 
guilt of unprepared rebellion, with all the 
blood and misery in its train, ought, in 
justice, to rest, rather on the heads of those 
who are now triumphant in victory, than 
upon those who are crushed in defeat,— 
upon those who have to inflict, rather 
than upon those who have to suffer, the 
penalty which the conquered—by the law 
of ve victts!—must always pay for the 
crimes and errors of both. 
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CONGRESSIONAL HISTORY. 


THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 
( From Dec. 4, 1837, to July 9, 1838. ) 





GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Arrer an interval of little more than 
six weeks, since the adjournment of the 
“Extra Session” (to the history of which, 
as given at length in former numbers of 
the Democratic Review, the reader is re- 
ferred) Congress reassembled, to hold its 
regular session, on Monday, the fourth 
of December, 1838. Such pains were 
taken in our History of the Extra Ses- 
sion to illustrate the respective relations 
subsisting between the different parties in 
that body, as the representatives of cor- 
responding parties in the country, that 
we consider it unnecessary for us to refer 
again to that subject. Those relations 
could not within that interval undergo 
any material change. Some difference, 
however, was perceptible, and deserves 
to be noted, in the degree of developement 
attained by those principles which were 
in action, that were of a progressive na- 
ture, to mould and sway the relations of 
parties. 

The general résumé of the history of 
the Extra Session may be thus concisely 
summed up. The coalition between the 
Whig Opposition and the fractional Con- 
servative schism from the Democratic 
ranks, had decidedly, though not deci- 
sively, defeated the Administrat.on in 
the House of Representatives, while the 
ascendency of the latter was paramount 
in the Senate. This collision of senti- 
ment between the two bodies necessarily 
neutralized all action on the great question 
of the future fiscal system to be adopted 
for the Federal Government; and was 
able to produce no other legislative result 
than an immediate provision for the sud- 
denly exhausted condition of the Treasu- 
ry, by the Treasury Notes Bill, and the 
Fourth Instalment Postponement Bill.— 
This had, in truth, been the main purpose 
for which the Extra Session had been 
convened, and thus all its contemplated 
object had been attained. The main 
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question, that of the INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE TREASURY, was one of such magni- 
tude, involving considerations reaching 
so far and so deep, that it was perhaps 
scarcely to be regretted, even by the Ad- 
ministration itself, that it did not receive 
an immediate decisive disposition at the 
first heat of the contest. Even had it 
been able to carry through its great mea- 
sure, however in the present case it might 
not have been amenable to censure, yet 
certainly, as a precedent, such rapid pre 
cipitation—in advance of the completion 
of that thorough sifting and digestion of 
the subject through the popular mind on 
which alone such important legislation 
ought to be founded—might not have 
been entirely unexceptionable. We do 
not mean to imply any censure upon the 
Democratic party for the powerful and 
active effort which it did make to carry it 
through. Their profound and earnest 
conviction of the soundness of the prin- 
ciples on which they were proceeding— 
the sudden practical abrogation of all the 
existing legislative provisions for the ma- 
nagement of the Treasury, effected by 
the universal bank suspension—the pro- 
priety of placing that on a basis of legis- 
lation which must otherwise rest solely 
on the dangerous ground of Executive 
responsibility, with the apparent necessi- 
ty of an option between alternatives of 
which the Sub-Treasury was the only 
one tolerable to them—and the importance 
of the object of quieting once for all the 
wild agitation of the public mind, which 
in the existing state of convulsion and 
distress was the greatest of evils—these 
were the motives which would seem am- 
ply to justify the effort made to push the 
measure through the Extra Session. But 
still, since it did not prove successful, it 
appears, by the light which the subse- 
quent progress of events has cast upon 
the subject, on the whole, decidedly a 
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matter for satisfaction, even to the best 
friends of the Administration and its po- 
licy, that the action of Congress at that 
Session took exactly the direction which 
it did. Practically the Independence of 
the Treasury was complete, by virtue of 
the existing laws, at least so long as the 
suspension should continue, of which it 
was impossible for any sagacity to fore- 
see the precise period. The subject un- 
derwent the most thorough sifting and 
illustration that discussion could bestow 
uponit. Of that discussion we presented 
a digested summary in our former Histo- 
ry, which was prepared with the most 
elaborate care, and of which we are not 
aware that any party has attempted to 
impugn the fidelity or fairness. It will 
form an era in the annals of parliamen- 
tary debating. It is not likely that the 
present generation will ever again wit- 
ness such another grand pitched battle of 
opposing intellectual forces. The issue 
presented by the President’s opening MEs- 
SAGE—-immediately accepted by the unan- 
mous shout of denunciation with which 
it was received by the Opposition—and 
then thus argued and advocated through 
the whole term of the Session—was thus 
made up, and submitted to the popular 
judgment, for its mature deliberation and 
ultimate decision. How long that latter 
process might take to consummate itself, 
could not be anticipated. To be healthy 
and sound, it must necessarily be slow; 
and it was generally understood and de- 
clared by the friends of the Administra- 
tion, that they referred the question for- 
ward to the Presidential/contest of 1840, 
and should not consider any intermediate 
expressions of popular sentiment against 
it, as the final judgment on the issue ten- 
dered and made up. Delay in legislation 
on great national interests is rarcly an 
evil. It is, on the contrary, in the vast 
majority of cases an unmixed good. And 
even if the policy of the Independent 
Treasury be supposed to possess all the 
merits which its warmest advocates could 
claim—merits which they insist will 
speedily demonstrate themselves by ex- 
perience, beyond the reach of opposition 


or question, if only permitted to go into 
practical effect—yet it is better, in all 
points of view, that the argumentative 
demonstration, to the full satisfaction of 
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the popular judgment, should precede 
this illustration of experience, rather than 
follow it. If such is destined to be the 
course of things, if the Administration 
is destined to prevail on this vital ques- 
tion—to the overthrow, which would be 
almost the annihilation, of the great par- 
ty which now constitutes its Opposition— 
it will afterwards be able to carry its poli- 
cy into full effect under much more ad- 
vantageous auspices for its own success, 
than if it had succeeded, by a happy and 
vigorous energy, in carrying the measure 
through at an earlier stage of the contest; 
when its practical operation must have 
been seriously embarrassed, by that op- 
position which now has to expend itself 
in that abstract discussion from which no- 
thing but good can result to the cause of 
truth. This, then, is the sense in which 
we have remarked that the defeat of the 
measure at the Extra Session was not re- 
garded with any very deep dissatisfaction 
—still less with surprise—by many of its 
most enlightened and reflecting friends; 
while there was a general agreement of 
opinion that such defeat was better than 
en indecisive half-way compromise. 
Both parties, then, came to the Second 
Session prepared to renew with undimin- 
ished spirit and resolution the contest of 
which the first essay had resulted, as we 
have seen, inadrawn game. Inthe mean 
time a deep agitation was fermenting in 
the public mind im all sections of the 
Union. The breach of the Conservative 
schism was widening sensibly every 
day; and as the true character of that 
movement was developing itselfi—name- 
ly, as so imbittered and irreconcileable 
a difference of principle as to convert se- 
cession into decided desertion—a portion 
of the Conservatives were evidently pass- 
ing over to an entire amalgamation with 
the Whig party, while the tendency of 
another portion was backward toward 
their former position in the main body 
of the Democratic party. On the other 
hand, the seed thrown broadcast through 
the State-Rights party of the South, by 
that portion of the old Opposition of 
which Mr. Calhoun may be regarded 
as the representative, was evidently be- 
ginning to germinate, with the prospect 
of producing as its fruit the accession of 
the entire South, in mass, to the support, 
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eventually, of the financial policy of the 
Adm bulk of the De- 
mocratic party at the North and in all 
sections of the Union, notwithstanding 
the Conservative secession, and notwith- 


istration. The 


mM 
i 


standing the wavering of a great number 
who seemed panic-stricken and paralyzed 
into inactivity, received the Message of 
the Extra Session with acclamation, and 
appeared to enter with the most lively 
zeal on the support of the principles and 
policy there held forth. But the 


elections which happened to fall upon 


auiumn 


that peculiar juncture went, with few ex- 
the Adminis- 


‘ 


ceptions, strongly against 


tration. The overwhelming defeat which 
it sustained in the State of New York, in 
particular, was a stacvering blow, from 
which the Opposition, and no inconside- 
rable portion of its own friends, appeared 
never 


to believe that it could recover, 


The former were observed to be stimu- 


¢ 
» 


THE 


DeaTu oF SENa- 
STANDING 


Exection of CHAPLalIN. 
tor Kent, op Mary.anp. 
CoMMITTEES. 

A quorum of both bodies having ap- 
peared in their places on the first day, the 
announcement of that fact being duly in- 
terchanged between the two, and commu- 
nicated to the President, the Message of 
the latter was sent down, as usual, on the 
following day, at twelve o'clock. Sefore 
proceeding to give an account of it, two 
or three may be here no- 
ticed, viz: the reélection of the Rev. Mr. 
Slicer to the chaplainry of the Senate for 
the session, without opposition ; and the 
unnouncement to the Senate of the death 
of one of its members, which had occur- 
red within the interval since the adjourn- 
ment of the Extra Session, Governor 
Kent, of Maryland, who had met witha 
sudden death, from an accident, on the 
twenty-fourth ultimo, at the age of sixty- 
nins. In the absence of the surviving 
Senator from that State, the customary 
announcement was made by Mr. Cray, of 
Kentucky ; who paid a feeling and touch- 
ing tribute to the solid and sterling vir- 
tues of the deceased, both in his public 
and private character, the justice of which 
all parties could not but be prompt to ac- 
knowledge. The loss of Governor Kent 
from the Committee on the District of Co- 


circumstances 


3 
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lated to the highest point of confidence 
though the latter 


and enthusiasm; while, t 
lence of ultimate 


declared their own confid 
triumph to be unbroken and unshaken,— 
and in fact, instead of attempting to re- 
3, maintained an unflinch- 


1 resolutely forward 


trace their step 
ine front, and pressec 
in urging their arguments and appeals 
upon the pe ople —yet they were, unques- 
el ‘ 

lelicate 


tionably, in a very « and critical 


position; and it is scarcely to be doubted, 


urge 


that there was, among | portions of 
them, no little f-ar and trembling in the 
midst of their ranks, as there was much 
manifest uncertainty, and relaxation of 
that party organization and unanimity 


ssential to effectual combined action. 


at 
St 


SO ¢ 
Such was, in general terms, the state of 
things on the.re-assembling of Congress 
as before stat- 


if 
Oi, 


in the halls of the Cap 
ed, on Monday, the fourth of December, 
1937 


Die 


SENATE. 


lumbia, of which he had been Chairman, 
was felt with an especial regret by the in- 
habitants of the District, of which he nad 
always proved himself the firm and zea- 
lous friend. The Legislature of Maryland 
not assembling till the last week in De- 
cember, it was not till the fifth of January 
that Governor Kent’s vacant seat was 
filled by a successor of the same political 
views, Cuaries Merrick, Esq 

On the subject of the appointment of 
the Committees, a slight discussion arose, 
on Wednesday, out of a motion by Mr. 
Grunpy, that the Committees should be 
appointed by the Chair, instead of by 
ballot, according to the existing rule. tt 
was, however, generally acquiesced in, 
for the convenience ofthe present occasion, 
to save time, and the Chair having the ad- 
vantage of the election by ballot in Sep- 
a guide to his appointments. 
It remembered that the present 
rule had its origin the commencement 
of Mr. Van Buren’s Vice Presidency, 
when there was a strong majority in the 
body, of adverse political sentiments. 
The former practice had been that the 
Vice President left his seat vacant for a 
few days at the beginning and close of 
each session, to give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity of electing a temporary Chairman 
representing the political complexion of 


tember as 
be 


at 
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the majority, on whom that duty devolved. 
In the present case the known accordance 
of views between the Vice President and 
the majority obviated all objection of that 
nature to the course which was adopted, 
The Committees were accordingly en- 
nounced from the Chair on the following 
day, as follows,—the first named on each 
being, of course, its Chairman: 

On Foreign Relations—Messrs. Bu- 
chanan, Tallmadge, Clay, of Kentucky, 
Rives, and Kine. 

On Finance—Messrs. Wright, Web- 
ster, Nicholas, Benton, and Hubbard. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. King, of 
Alabama, Davis, Brown, Ruggles, and 
Norvell. 

On Indian Affairs —Messrs. White, 
Sevier, Tipton, Linn, and Swift. 

On Manufactures.—Messrs. Niles, Bu- 
chanan, Preston, Strange, and Pierce. 

On Public Lands.—Messrs. Walker, 
Fulton, Clay, of Alabama, Allen, and 
Prentiss. 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. 
Linn, Sevier, Bayard, Mouton, and Lyon. 

On Post Office and Post Roads.— 
Messrs. Robinson, Grundy, Knight, 
Brown, and Niles. 

On Claims.—Messrs. Hubbard, Tip- 
ton, Crittenden, Spence, and Young. 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs 
Brown, White, Crittenden, Norvell, and 
Smith, of Connecticut. 

On the Judiciary —Messrs. Grundy, 
Morris, Wall, Clayton, and Strange. 

On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Rives, 


Southard, Tallmadge, Cuthbert, and 
Williams. 


On Agriculture —Messrs. Smith, of 
Connecticut, Spence, Linn, McKean, and 
Black. 

On Military Affairs.—Messrs. Benton, 
Preston, Tipton, Wall, and Allen. 

On Militia. —Messrs. Wall, Swift, 
Clay, of Alabama, Mouton, and Smith, 
of Indiana. 

On Patents and Patent Office —-Messrs. 
Ruggles, Strange, Davis, Prentiss, and 
Robinson. 

On Roads and Canals.—Messrs. Tip- 
ton, McKean, Nicholas, Young, and 
Lyon, 

On Pensions.—Messrs. Morris, Pren- 
tiss, Pierce, Roane, and Williams. 

On the District of Columbia.—Messrs. 
Roane, Williams, Nicholas, Spence, and 
Bayard. 

To audit and control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate.—Messrs. McKean, 
Fulton, and Black. 

On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Clay, of 
Ala., Smith, of Indiana, and Norvell. 

On the following Monday the follow- 
ing members were appointed upon the 
Libraru Committee: Messrs. Robbins, 
Allen, and Wall. 
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THE MESSAGE. 

This being the first general Message b 
the present Executive, was looked to wit 
much interest, although, of course, not of 
the same nature or degree with that to 
which peculiar circumstances, before ex- 
plained, gave rise in the case of the Extra 
Session. It was a lucid and able docu- 
ment. Of the Foreign Relations of the 
country it exhibited, on the whole, a very 
satisfactory view. It paid a well deserved 
tribute of acknowledgment to the skilful 
efficiency which had conducted our fo- 
reign relations throughout the late admin- 
istration; adjusting very nearly all out- 
standing claims and subjects of difficulty ; 
and restoring to the mercantile communit 
of this country many millions of hia 
they had long been deprived, in the way 
of indemnities for old spoliations on our 
commerce,—and that inthe happiest man- 
ner, without compromising, on any occa- 
sion, the honor or peace of the country. 
The President noticed, with great satis- 
faction, the friendly spirit which subsisted, 
ina greater degree than at any former pe- 
riod of our history, on the part of the peo- 
ple of the two countries, between the 
United States and Great Britain: while 
he expressed himself in very decided 
language in relation to the outstanding 
controversy ofthe Northeastern Boundary 
Question,—regretting that half a century 
had not brought that question any nearer 
to a decisive settlement than it was at its 
outset, in the treaty of 1783. He said 
that it had now become “ imperative,” in 
the course of things, that it should be “ put 
at rest.” The present state of the case 
was, that the British Goverment appeared 
to have conceived the conviction that a 
conventional line must be adopted, from 
the impossibility of ascertaining the true 
one, according to the description contained 
in the treaty. Though this opinion was 
never entertained on our part, yet the ear- 
nest desire to terminate satisfactorily this 
dispute, had prompted the proposition of 
a certain conventional line, if the consent 
of the States interested could be obtained, 
to which the reply of the British Govern- 
ment was now daily expected. 

With all the other European powers the 
most friendly relations and intercourse 
subsist. Owing to the distraction and 
fiscal embarrassments of civil war, the 
last instalment of interest of the debt due 
under the convention with the Queen of 
Spain has not been paid. It was also to 
be regretted that our commerce with Cuba 
and Porto Rico still labored under heavy 
restrictions, the only effect of which is to 
benefit the navigation of other countries 
at the expense of both the United States 
and Spain. In relation to Portugal he 
had to regret the continuance by that 
country of discriminating duties on Ame- 
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rican commerce—contrary to the impres- 
sion under which the act of July fourth, 
1836, on our part, suspending those on 
Portuguese commerce, had been passed. 
So far as Portuguese tonnage was con- 
cerned, the President had revived ( by 
proclamation of eleventh October last ) 
the discriminating duties before charged, 
by virtue of the act of May twenty-fifth, 
1332. With respect to Portuguese pro- 
duce, the terms of the act of July fourth, 
1835, left the Executive no such discretion- 
ary power, and it became his duty to sug- 
gest the subject to the attention of Con- 
gress for whatever further legislation it 
might deem on 

With respect to the South American 
States, the unsettled condition in which 
they were all constantly involved, caused 
delays in the adjustment of our ‘Various 
claims upon them, of which there appear- 
ed no early prospect of a termination, ex- 
cept in the case of New Grenada, Vene- 
zuela, and Ecuador, which have recently 
formed a convention to ascertain and ad- 
just claims upon the Republic of Colum- 
bia, which the ‘y forme rly composed. An 
advanta: reous commercial treaty with the 
Peru-Bolivian Conf -deration, now waited 
only the ratification of that Government. 

The relations with Mexico presented a 
very unsatisfactory aspect. Referring to 
the action of the late Executive and the 
late Congress on the subject, (the latter 
having directed that another formal and 
final demand should be made for re dress 
for the many causes of complaint subsist- 
ing) the President stated that he had sent 
a special messengerto make such demand. 
It was made on the twentieth July. An 
answer on the twenty-ninth July, stated 
that the different cases would be immedi- 
ately taken up, considered in a spirit of 
liberal justice, and the answers up yn them 
successively communicated through the 
Mexican Minister here. Since that time 
a Minister has arrived, bringing assu- 
rances of a most earnest desire on the 
= of that Government to adjust all the 
difficulties in a_ satisfact ory manner. 
Having felt a peculiar anxiety in thec ase 
of Mexico to restore harmony to the rela- 
tions between the two countries, the Pre- 
sident regretted that the performance had 
hitherto been so widely disproportionate i 
to the hopes excited by these assuranc 
the details of which were herewith com- 
municated to Congress, the subject being 
returned, with regret, into its hands, (the 
Executive having done all that lay within 
its competency) “to decide upon the time 
mode and measure of redress, ”—confi- 
dent that its decisions would be character- 
ized by moderation and justice. 

The Message then proceeded to our 
internal concerns. 

After presenting a brief general view 


on 
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of the state of the national finances, and 
referring to th: report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for ampler details, the Pre- 
sident then proceeded to bring again be- 
fore Congress the subject of the fiscal sys- 
tem to be adopted for the future custody 
and disbursement of the federal revenue. 
He declared his vie to coincide fully 
withthe adverse idy expre 
ed by both branches of Congress against 
either a National Bank or a revival of the 
Deposite B ink system; and renewed the 
recommendation of the Ind pendent Trea- 
sury, with the separation of ‘all connection 
between it and the banking institutions of 
the States, on grounds of mutual interest, 
disavowing any hostility in the proposed 
policy to them or their rights. In relation 
to the special deposite plan which had been 
suggested, he thought a discretionary pow- 
er might advantageously be vested in the 
Executive officers to use the banks in 
that way; the absence of the feature of 
compulsio! 1, and the interdiction of the use 
of the public funds for banking pi irposes, 

obviating some of the greatest objections 
to the connection, and securing one of the 
principal ends of the propos: d divorce, 
though it would still fall short of his $s very 
decided convictions of the true pi ublic po- 
licy on this very important subject. In 
the course of this part of his Me ssare, no- 
ticing the importance of the element of 
public opinion in our syste “m of govern- 
ment, alluded to the elections which 


ws 


. 1 
Opluuo)Ns aire Ss- 


he el 
had recently been held in various sections 
of the country, though they had in gene- 
ral been for State, and not for federal, 
purposes. As this portion of the Message 
has been made a subject of frequent and 
severe attack upon the President, as im- 
properly and insultingly charging the 
people of the States referred to, with cor- 
ruption under the influence of bank bri- 
be ry and power, the duty of strict t and 
just impartiality which we impose on 
ourselves requires, as the most proper 
course, the quotation of his exact lan- 
guage, without further remark com- 
mentary. It was as follows: 

You will, I am confident, yield to their 
results the respect due to every expression 
of the public voice. Desiring, however, to 
arrive at heme and a just view of the subject 
in all its bearings, you will at the time 
remember, that q iestions of far deeper and 
more immediate local interest, than the fiscal 
plans of the National Treasury, were involved 
in elections. Above all, cannot 
overlook the striking fact, that there were at 
the time in those States more than one hun- 
dred and sixty millions of bank capital, of 
which large portions were subject to actual 
forfeiture—other large portions upheld only 
by special and limited legislative indulgences 
—and most of it, if not all, to a greater or 
less extent, dependent for a continuance of 
its corporate existence upon the will of the 


or 


same 


those we 
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State Legislatures to be then chosen. 
prised of this circumstance, you will judge, 
whether it is not most probable that the 
liar condition of that vast interest in these re- 
spects, the extent tu w t has bee read 
through all the ram Reaibiad of 
rect connection with the then pe 


Ap- 
pecu- 


“nh sp 
society, its di- 


nding elec- 


tions, and the feelings it was calculated to in- 
fuse into the canvass, have exercised a far 
greater influence over the result, than any 
which could possibly have been produced by 
a con{lict of opinion in respect to a question 


ral Grovern- 
Lunportant in 


in the administration of the Gen 
ment, more remote and far les 
its bearings upon that interest. 

He next called the attention of Conzress 
to the mode in which the Pennsylvania 
Bank of the United States had dis 1, 
and was discharging, the trust which had 
been conferred upon it by its charter, of 
winding up the affairs of the lace National 
Bank, in re-issuing the notes of the old 
bank, re ceived by it for the purpose of be- 
ing cancelled. ‘hese notes having had 
their origin under the charter from the 
Federal Government, from which “they 
derived a national character and credit, 
both from their receivability for public 
dues, and from the | participation the 
Government in their asa large ‘K- 
holder, he suggested whether it was not a 
duty of the Government to inquire into 
such an abuse of the charter which it had 
granted, and which permitted the use of 
the corporate name for two years, ( now 
nearly expired ) for the sole purpose of 
winding up all outstanding concerns. 
Such a course never having been antici- 
pated, was not provided for by any penalty 
in the charter, nor was there any general 
law in existence for the prevention of simi- 
lar acts for the future. 

He ‘akon proceeded to the subject of the 
Public Lands, referring to the accompany- 
ing Report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. He presented a 
brief general view of the existing land 
system, the operation of which had _ pro- 
duced thus farthe result, ofthe sale of about 
seventy millions acres, for the most part 
so of the 


narged 


or 


aie sto 











for actual settlement, the increa 
Western population from sixty thousand 
souls in 1800, to about nas millions and 


ation of nine independent 
contribution for the 
e Union from th: 
nee of th s. The system, 
the n, on the whole. worked well, and 
ought not to be disturbed in its general 
pr ne iple 3, altthouzh some modifications 
-d proper by the progress 


the cre 
caahen, with a large 
neral be ne fit of t 


a half, 














mig rht be render 

of events and circumstances, and by the 
demands of public opinion, for th , pur- 
pose of more fully carrying out the origi- 
nal intention of ‘the syst m; which, al- 
though it looked to the 1 enue from the 
sales as an important ae t for the com- 


chiefly in 


mon benefit, yet certs sinly had 
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view the objec’ of filling the new States 
and Territories with an industrious and 
independent agricultural population.— 
‘The most important of these modifications, 
propositions tor which have already occu- 
pied much of the time of Congress, is, the 
graduation of the price of the public lands. 
At present, = being sold at the uniform 
price of a dollar and a quarter an oe 
large tracts remain unsold, and would ak 
ways so contilue, so long as, by removal 
farther west, choice lands could be pur- 
chased at the minimum price. ‘This seat- 
tered the population in detached points 





and strips, instead of spreading it uni- 
formly over the face of the country, cre- 
ating a vast extent of sparsely settled 
frontier to be protected by the military 
force of the Government against the In- 
dian tribes. This state of things was 
plainly « oe ible in various points of 
view. ‘I'he remedy had often been pro- 
posed, of gra + iting the price of the in- 


terior lands by the simple measure of the 
length of time they should remain unsold, 
ing offered inthe market. This had 
th much opposit and was ob- 
in seve [ Butmight 
promise be adjusted between the 


He 


atter b 
met Wl 


i0gi, 
! 
rairespects., 


not a con 


conflicting opinions on the subject ? 

suggested the plan of an actual valuation 
of the lands in the old districts which 
have remained long unsold; and the classi- 





fication of them into two or more rates 


below the present minimum price, with 


the restriction of sales to limited quanti- 
ties. He suggested also the consolidation 
of some of the land districts, with the re- 
duction of the persons employed, there 
being but little remaining to do in some 


forward also to 
the States, al} 


of the districts,—looking 

the time when, in some of 
the refuse and unsold land might be ceded 
to the States, for a just equivalent, and 
all the machinery of the federal land offi- 


ces withdrawn, as a consummation much 


to desired by all who take a compre- 
hensive view of our system, and believe 
that one of its greatest excellences consists 


in interfering as little as possible with the 
internal concerns of the States. 

This modification of the system would 
operate beneficially in another point of 
view. It would remove the principal in- 
ducement to any excuse for intrusions on 
the puodlic land, with the view of getting 
the benefit of future preémption laws 
The past practice has been repre hensible 
n this respect The laws against intru- 
sion h ive proved in practice operative ; 
and preémption laws have 
passe od. as from time to time the accumu- 
lation of such settlers has forced the sub- 


successive 


ject on the attention of Congress. The 
laws ought either to be enforced or abro- 
gated. The practice of holding out a 


premium to the infraction of the laws, by 
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the inducement of the example, from time 
to time repeated, of legalizing them after- 
wards, is plainly inde fensible. By the 
proposed graduation of price, the present 
excuses for such intrusions will be re- 
moved, which appear to present so strong 
an appeal to public favor on the part o 
those who only occupy the waste land 
of the wilderness for actual cultivation, 
with the view of paying for them as soon 
as broughtinto market. Thelaws against 
intrusion will then be easy of execution, 

longer conflicting with public senti- 
ment. At the same time, in reasonable 
and liberal justice to those who have been 
led by the uniform course of former legis- 
lation to settle onthe public lands with the 
view to future preémption, be recommend- 
ed the passage of one more law in their 
favor, in connection with the proposed 
improvement in the system, the operation 
of which was to obviate the necessity of 
hereafter passing any more of the kind. 
‘There was no objection to this course, on 
the ground of the interests of the public 
tre: rs y, inasmuch as the past experience 
has shown that, sine e the introduction of 
the system of cash payments in 1820, the 
nett revenue from the public auction sales 
had not averaged over six cents an acre 
more than the minimum miei 
price. While recommending extreme 
care in the provisions of the law, to guard 
against the abuse of its intention and ob- 
ject, he especially suggested, that ‘ under 
no circumstances was it considered expe- 
dient to authorize floating claims in any 
shape.’ 

Referring then to the Report of the Se 
cretary of War, he recommended such 
an increas? of the Army, as was pointed 
out by recent experience, as not only the 
most economical course, but necessary for 
the discharge of the duties devolving on 
it; renewing alsothe repeated recommen- 
dations of his predecessor for the increase 
of the corps both of military and topogra- 
phical engineers. He also directed 
tention to the plan recommended by the 
Secretary of War, for the organization 
of volunteer corps, and the instruction of 
militia officers, throughout the country, 
withthe view of placing its general militia 


at- 


on a more effic te nt footing than at pre- 
sent. He also recommended the establish- 
ment of a national foundry for cannon 


for the Army and Navy; a manufactory 
for gunpowder; and a manufactory of 
small arms west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. 

Proceeding then to the subject of the 
removal of the Indians to the west of the 
Mississippi, which policy (having been 
begun in 1804 by Mr. Jefferson, and by 
uniform continuance ever since adop = 
as the settled policy of the country ) had 
now nearly reached its consummation, 
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he stated that thus far it had been attended 
with the happiest results, for the best in- 
terests of all parties concerned. Stipula- 
t ons for emigration*had been made with 
a lnow remaining he Mississippi, 
excepting a few minor tribes; with all, or 

‘arly all, of whom they would doubtless 
wi enter d into during the course of the 
present year. The Seeretary of War 
would soon present a plan of military or- 
ganization for the western frontier, for the 
double objects of the protection of ourown 
population, and that of the Indians, 
cording to the guarantees of our arree- 
ments with them. 

The state of the Navy was satisfac tory 
and efficient, and he suggested the provi- 
sion of a home squ \dron for the protection 
of commerce on our extensive coast. He 
noticed the important services rendered to 
our navication by the officers engaged in 
the coast survey, and invited the attention 
of Congress to the various sugvestions of 


east of th 


ac- 


the Secretary for the improvement of the 
service. 
The condition of the Post Office De- 


partment was ina very high degree satis- 
factory. The mail routes cover an extent 
of about one har — and a 
sand eight hundred and seventy-seven 
miles, being an increase of about chixty- 

ven thousand one hundred and three 
miles within the last two years. The 
annual transportation of these is about 
thirty-six million two hundred and twen- 
ty-eizht th — and nine hundred and sixty- 
two miles, being an increase of about ten 
million three hundred and fifty-ninethou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-six miles 
within the same period. ‘The number of 
post offices has been increased from ten 
thousand seven hundred and seventy to 
twelve thousand and ninety-nine. A ge- 
neral zeal and fidelity pervaded the ser- 
vice. The revenue of the Department for 
the year ending thirtieth June last, was 
four million one hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand and fifty-six dollars, and the 
liabilities accruing within the same time 
three million three hundred and eighty 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven 
dollars. Increase of revenue over the 
preceding year, seven hundred and eight 
thousand one hundre d and sixty-six dol- 
lars. 

He recommended the extension to all 
officers intrusted with the collection and 
disbursement of the public money, of the 
prine iple applied to all the most important 
of those in the civil service, viz. the renewal 
of bonds with good securities at the expi- 
ration of every four years ;—alsoa change 
of the period of terminating the fiscal year 
from the first of October to the first of 
April; and the passage of a law for the 
prevention of steamboat casualties, by se- 
vere provisions connected with their cus- 
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tom-house papers; and concluded with 
especially commending to the liberal at- 
tention of Congress the interests of the 
District of Columbia, and a thorough and 
a careful revision of its local government, 
which has heretofore been very oppre ss- 
ively and unjustly neglected. 

Of the aanene: documents accom- 
panying the Message, exhibiting in detail 
the condition and action of all the different 
departments of the Government, an ac- 
count cannot be expected here, as they 
would swell the bulk of this general his- 
torical view of the Session to an entirely 
unsuitable extent. To all interested in 
detailed inquiries into any particular 
subjeets, they are, of course, easily ac- 
cesssible. 


THE ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT. 

1. The first section of this document, 
treating “of the revenue and expendi- 
tures, * exhibited the following general 
state of the public finances : 

The total balance in the 

Treasury January first, 

1837, - - - $45 5,968,523 86 
Receipts of first three quar- 

ters of the present year, 15,144,916 00 
Receipts of the fourth quar- 

ter(including the issue of 

four millions three hun- 

dred thousand dollars of 

Treasury notes) estima- 

tedat- - - - 8,355,065 00 
Making an aggregate of $69,468,504 86 
Expenditures of the first 

three quarters, - 
Expenditures of the last 

quarter estimated at - 9,862,445 00 
Balance in the Treasury 

on first January, 1838, 34,187,143 29 
Of this the twenty-eight 

millions on deposite 

with the States; three 

millions and a halfin the 

old deposite banks: one 

million one hundred 

thousand dollars of old 

unavailable funds; and 

about four hundred 

thousand dollars-—-make 

an aggregate of present 

unavailable funds, of 

about - - ~ 
Leaving an available brI- 

ance on first January, 

1838, applicable to gene- 

ral purposes, of - 
Amount of unsatisfied out- 

standing appropria- 

tions, after deducting 

what will go to the sur- 

lus fund, - - - 14,141,643 

The amount of “ public debt” re- 


25,418,916 57 


33,101 654 97 


1,085,498 32 


maining unclaimed and undischarged is, 
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Of the funded debt, princi- 
yal and interest, - - 327,75 791 

Of the unfunded debt - 36,932 40 

3. The receipts of the year 
1838, including the es- 
timated unavailable ba- 
lance om hand of $1,- 
085,498, are estimated at 

The new ap propriations 
asked for are - 

The pe rmanent appropri- 
ations under former acts 
are - : - - 

Expected excess of appro- 
priations beyond the es- 
timates submitted, - 

Outstanding appropria- 
tions, - - - - 

Aggregate of appropria- 
tions chargeable to the 
year 1839, - m9 ania 

Probable amount of actual 
expenditures, - - 

For redemption of Trea- 
sury notes, - - 

Making an aggregate of - 

Being lessthant the estima- 
ted receipts, by - § - 1,118,393 
In the present state of the country, how- 

ever, it was added that a very great un- 
certainty must rest upon these estimates, 
and a reduction of appropriations was 
suggested, as fast as compatible with the 
public interests. 

4. The fourth section of the Report re- 
lated to the “exports and imports of 
1837. ” 

The amount of exports 
were ascertained and 
estimated tohavebeen- $116,906,060 

Of these, there were of do- 
mestic origin, - - 

Of foreign origin, - 

This was a diminution in 
the former, of — - - 11,733,481 

And in the latter, of only 23,409 
The great decrease of the former was 

occasioned by the fall in the price of cot- 
ton last spring, while the large amount 
of foreign products reé xported, in propor- 
tion to the imports, was caused by the 
double object of obtaining the drawback 
on many of them in specie, and of dis- 
charging the foreign debt abroad. 

The value of imports for 
the year was - - 140,852,980 

Being a diminution from 
the preceding year, of - 49,127,055 

Juring the last quarter of the year the 
imports did not exceed $22,829 611. Yet 
even of these there were reé xported not 
less than $6,052, 524. The domestic ex- 

orts of that quarter did not exceed 
$13,105,510, making the aggregate 
$3, 533,313 less than the imports during 
the same quarter. This shows that 


33,045,285 
20,523,249 


9 262, 


1,000,000 
14,141,644 


37,926,892 
26,926,892 


8,000,000 
21,926,892 


95,183,199 
21,722,861 
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though a large amount of stocks, &c., 
were exported, yet the reduction of the 
persian 3 during that quarter was not 
so great as some have supposed. 

For a series of past years the average 
excess of our exportations of grain over 
the small quantity imported has been 
about six millionsof dollars. During the 
past year, however, the exports have fallen 
off nearly a million, while the imports 
have risen to four and a half millions. 
This change of five or six millions in our 
imports and exports of grain, in connec- 
tion with the prices attendant upon the 
late revulsion, was alone adequate to af- 
fect very seriously the pecuniary difficul- 
ties of the country. It is estimated that 
the annual cost of grain for consumption 
to our population cannot be less than about 
a hundred and twenty-fourmillions. The 
rise of price during the past year ( from 
neglect of agriculture, unfavorable season, 
and expansion of the paper currency ) hav- 
ing averaged quite eighty per cent., must 
have increased the cost of bread alone a 
hundred millions, which, wpon the half 
of the population that do not raise their 
own grain, would be equivalent to a clear 
tax of fifty millions. 

There was much highly interesting and 
useful matter embraced in the next two 
sections of the Report, explanatory of the 
fiscal history of the past year, and the es- 
timates for the next, on which we do not 
feel at liberty, in our restricted limits, here 
to dwell. Among other points, we may 
mention, that he anticipated the possibility 
that a much larger amount of Treasury 
notes, than above estimated, might be re- 
turned upon the Treasury, causing a cor- 
responding deficiency, unless the prohibi- 
tion to reissue them during the year be re- 
moved. Healso expressed the belief that 
the ordinary expenses of the Government 
can be brought down to the level of about 
seventeen millions of dollars; remarking 
that the charges on the Treasury above 
that average, for the last two years, have 
been chiefly composed of the unusual ap- 
propriations for public works, (made in 
consequence of the redundant revenue,) 
for the extinction of Indian titles, and for 
Indian emigration, for the grants to the 
District of Columbia, and for the expenses 
of the Florida war. 

7. The next section related to the banks, 
and the collection, keeping and disburse- 
ment ofthe publicrevenue. He alluded, in 
general terms, to the serious defects in the 
banking system in existence in the coun- 
try, and gave some valuable details in re- 
lation to the condition of the banks in the 
different sections of the country ; for which 
we can only refer the reader, interested in 
the subject, to the Report itself, and the 
accompanying documents, which were 
very voluminous. He renewed the re- 


commendations of the last Report in rela- 
tion to the reorganization of the fiscal 
system of the Government; connecting 
therewith, both the feature of receiving 
payment in advance for the public lands 
at points to be designated by the Depart- 
ment, and the extension of the warehouse 
system, with the payment for duties when 
goods are taken out for consumption. 
And the Report (one of the most valuable 
that has issued from the Department, as 
condensing a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation, and important views, developed 
in a lucid and forcible manner) concluded 
with a variety of miscellaneous matters of 
minor concern, to which it is not necessary 
here to advert. 

It ought not to be omitted here to men- 
tion, that an unusually large number of 
reports were, from time to time, submitted 
to either House of Congress from the 
Treasury Department, during the course 
of the Session, elicited by various resolu- 
tions of inquiry, evincing, in a very sig- 
nal manner, the faithful, comprehensive, 
and industrious talent which animated its 
administration. 


DISTRICT CURRENCY BILL. 

The first skirmish, of any importance, 
that took place between the two parties in 
the Senate, was on a Bill reported by the 
Committee on Finance, as early as the 
second Wednesday of the Session ( Dec. 
13) for the suppression of the currency of 
small notes, or ‘shin-plasters,’ within the 
District of Columbia. On Monday a re- 
solution had been adopted, on motion of 
Mr. Benton, referring the subject to this 
Committee. On the succeeding Tuesday 
(Dec. 19) a further bill for the reform of 
the currency of the District was reported, 
revoking the charters of such banks as 
should not have resumed specie payments 
by the first of May next. These mea- 
sures, proposed by the Committee peculi- 
arly considered as representing the views 
of the dominant party in the body, on the 
great subject dividing the country, had of 
course their point of view of general bear- 
ing, of vastly greater importance than that 
of their local action on the District itself. 
It was rather as a precedent and example, 
to exert a moral influence on public opin- 
ion abroad throughout the States, than for 
the sole purpose of local legislation, that 
the Committee thus early brought in these 
bills, the provisions of which were severe, 
and couched in strong language. The 
second was not taken up till a late day in 
the Session, and will be suitably noticed 
below. The former was taken up on 
Thursday; and on that day, Friday, and 
the succeeding Tuesday, elicited a very 
warm and spirited debate. Being pre- 
cisely the same that had passed the Se- 
nate at the late Session, little opposition 
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was anticipated to it at the present. It 
was attacked, however, with great severi- 
ty, especially by Mr. Clay, of Ky. The 
Administration was denounced as hav- 
ing plunged the currency of the country 
into its present wretched state by its long 
series of wild and destructive experi- 
ments. It was urged that in the absence 
of all sound circulating medium for the 
minor purposes of common business, cre- 
ated by the faults of this vicious policy, 
these substitutes were not to be dispensed 
with, without intolerable inconvenience to 
all classes, and especially the poorer or- 
ders of population; and that while the 
adjoining States tolerated them, it would 
be an abuse of the local jurisdiction of 
Congress to legislate with such severity 
against them. The committee was as- 
sailed, both by Mr. Clay and Mr. Pres- 
ton, with a torrent of scornful sarcasm, 
for such “ picayune legislation ”—such 
petty and contemptible applications to 
the great evils of the times, which the for- 
mer gentleman repeatedly insisted were 
only to be remedied through the agency 
of a powerful National Bank. 

The bill, the Committee, and the Ad- 
ministration, did not lack defenders; and 
the speeches took a pretty wide range, in 
discussing the general merits of the great 
party contest in progress, being extended 
to the merits of the suspension, and to the 
question of an early resumption, of specie 
payments, and the duty of legislation to 
act on the banks with a compulsory pro- 
cess, instead of following the example of 
some of the States, and leaving the sub- 
ject virtually to their own discretion and 
honesty. The principal speakers were 
Messrs. Benton, Niles, Young, Wright, 
Brown, and Buchanan. It was strong- 
ly insisted that there was no necessity 
for the circulation of this worthless de- 
scription of paper; that even the argu- 
ment by which it had at first been de- 
fended, viz. the rate of foreign exchange 
creating a high premium on specie. for 
exportation, had now ceased to exist, the 
foreign exchanges having now sunk to 
two or three per cent. below par. That 
it was only necessary to create a demand 
for specie—especially of the smaller de- 
nominations, which were never the sub- 
jects of exportation,—by expelling its 
paper substitutes, to insure a full supply ; 
and that in those parts of the country 
where they had been discountenanced by 
the Jaw and public opinion, there was an 
ample circulation of silver change for 
common use. The indefinite continu- 
ance of the bank suspension was severe- 
ly denounced. It was insisted that there 
was no necessity for the banks of one 
community to wait for the general con- 
currence of all the rest to return to the 
plain path of their duty. There was no 
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other difficulty in the way to prevent the 
really sound and solvent banks from re- 
suming specie payments, but their own 
timidity im shrinking from a bold and 
determined effort. For the District it 
was proposed that, on the resumption by 
its banks, the circulation of the paper of 
other banks that should not follow their 
example should be prevented, by such se- 
vere penal restrictions as should be ade- 
quate to the object; the effect of which 
would be to relieve them from the compe- 
tition of foreign irredeemable paper, and 
to make the resumption for the District a 
perfectly safe and easy operation,—afford- 
ing at the same time an example which 
needed only to be followed by other States 
to secure an early general resumption. It 
was urged that the great increase in the 
stock of specie in the country, under the 
policy of General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, having been for the last five years 
not less than twelve millions annually, 
had placed the country in a position to 
ride comparatively harmlessly through 
the storm of the present convulsion ; that 
the resumption (for the solvent and honest 
banks) must be a safe and speedy pro- 
cess, in spite of every exertion that might 
proceod from the United States Bank in- 
terest, to arrest or embarrass it. The po- 
licy now pursued, of indefinite postpone- 
ment of all energetic action (illustrated by 
the proceedings of the recent bank conven- 
tion in New York,) was strongly repro- 
bated ; and while on the one side it was 
argued, that Congress had no right to use 
the District as a crucible for financial ex- 
perimenting, to verify its own abstract 
theories, it was on the other hand strongly 
urged, that Congress ought to lose no time 
in exerting its only legitimate action upon 
the States, by the moral influence of its 
example in dealing with the banking in- 
stitutions under its own immediate juris- 
diction. 

In relation to the attacks upon the Com- 
mittee, they were met with the fact that 
the present bill was, verbatim et literatim, 
the same with that which had passed the 
Senate without opposition, at the late Ses- 
sion; and aiso by retorting the inconsisten- 
cy of the double charge brought against it. 
At one time its bill was treated with most 
mortifying contempt,—as a mouse unwor- 
thy of the laborious parturition of the 
mountain,—as a miserable, splenetic mea- 
sure, operative only to oppress the petty 
hucksters of the markets, and the poor 
beggars in the streets of the District. At 
another the Committee was arraigned for 
having acted with undue precipitation in 
the absence of two of its members, ( Messrs. 
Webster and Nicholas) who had not yet 
taken their seats in the Senate; while, at 
the same time, it was remarked by the 
Chairman of the Committee, the bill was 
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not deemed so insignificant, but that it was 
able to open the batteries of the Opposi- 
tion, and draw out their hottest and 
heaviest fire. 

Some amendments were made in the 
details of the bill, on the motion of Mr. 
Smith, of Indiana, affecting only the 
mode of its action, by making it some- 
what less sharp and summary, and by 
depriving the informer, if appearing as 
a prosecuting witness, of participation in 
the fines and penalties imposed for the 
issuing or circulation of bills of less de- 
nomination than five dollars. A motion, 
by Mr. Preston, to refer the subject to the 
Goudeabites on the District, failed by 
large vote, 

The only vote of which it is material 
to record the Yeas and Nays, wason Mr. 
Clay’s motion (on Thursday, December 
twenty-first,) to postpone the whole sub- 
5 till ext year; which was lost, by 

eas 14, Nays 27. (See Table of Yeas 
and Nays, No. 1.) 

The bill was finally passed on Tues- 
day, December twenty-sixth, only one 
vote (Mr. Swift ) being recorded against 
it, and the votes of several Senators who 
had opposed it violently, and made it the 
ground of severe attack on the Commit- 
tee, and on the Administration, being re- 
corded in its favor, including Mr. Clay, 
of Kentucky. 

The other Bill in relation to the cur- 
rency of the District, requiring the banks 
to resume specie payments on the first of 
May, which hi a been designed to go 
hand in hand with the Bill for the sup- 
pression of small notes, was not immedi- 
ately taken up; and, other topics of great- 
er magnitutde arising to occupy the at- 
tention of the Senate, was not taken up 
until the eighth of May, when the lapse 
of time had so far rendered its proposed 
action useless (as the charters of all the 
banks were to expire in a very short 
time, and on their renewal it would be for 
the Senate to impose such conditions as 
it might think proper ) that Mr. Wright, 
who introduced the Bill, himself moved 
to lay it on the table; which was done as 
matter of course. The action of the Se- 
nate on the renewal of the charters will 
he given below in its proper place. 

SLAVERY. 

The sut oj ct of slavery was introduced 
on the eighteenth of December, on the pre- 
sentation, by Mr. Wall, of a peti ition frova 
some ladies of New Je rsey, pré aying for 
its immediate abolition in the District of 
Columbia; and this circumstance, even 
at this early period, was sufficient to 
bring ona general and animated discus- 
sion of this inflammable topic, and proved 
the precursor to one of the most exciting 
and interesting debates of the Session. 
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Mr. Wall having moved to lay the pe- 
tition on the table, “Mr. Hubbard moved 
to lay that motion on the table, in accord- 
ance with the manner of disposing of 
these petitions which had been acted upon 
for the last two sessions. This formulary, 
however, of getting rid of a class of peti- 
tions, which constituted alarge proportion 
of all that were presented to the body, did 
not exist without strong dissatisfaction on 
the part of several Senators from non- 
slaveholding States; and the present oc- 
casion, being the first which presented it- 
self, was chosen by Mr. Morris, to test the 
matter, by calling for the yeas ‘and nays. 
Mr. Cli ry, of Ky., wished the motion with- 
drawn for a moment. It was evident, he 
said, that the subject of slavery in ‘the 
District of Columbia was extending itself 
in the public mind, and daily engaging 
more and more of the public attention. 
From the course of Congress in relation 
to this subject, it had become a question 
whether abolition had not been mixed up 
with other matters in some of the States; 
such, for instance, as the inviolability of 
the sacred right of petition. Many, no 
doubt, signed these petitions, who were 
not abolitionists, but who thought they 
were contending fora great constitutional 
right. Under such circumstances, would 
it not be better to endeavor to sles the 
excitement, and to calm down and tran- 
quillize the public mind? He suggested 
the propriety of referring the whole matter 
to the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia, who might give the entire subject 
a serious and dispassioné ute investigation ; ; 
and who, in their report, might present it 
in all its bearings, in such a manner, to 
the citizens of the non-slaveholding States, 
as would tend to insure harmony and 
amity in all parts of the Union. 

Mr. Calhoun, who had that day taken 
his seat, assumed at once decided ground 
against the proposition. He knew the 
origin of this feeling—it lay deeper than 
wassupposed, and he foresaw to what it 
was tending. It grew out of a spirit of 
fanaticism, which was daily increasing, 
and which, if not met at the threshold, 
would dissolve the Union. He opposed 
all reporting, all conciliation, all tempo- 
rizing, and invoked eve ry man_ from the 
South. to stand by him in putting down 
this growing evil. 

The debate was continued throughout 
the day, by Messrs. Swift, Roane, Pren- 
tiss, Niles, Strange, Davis, King, of Ala- 
bama, Hubbard, Rives, Pierce, Grundy, 
and Buchanan. The ‘disc ussion princi- 
pally turned upon the right of petition, 
which, it was maintained by the Senators 
from the non-slaveholding States, taking 
the ground assumed by Mr. Clay, should 
be preserved inviolate. To receive a pe- 
tition and immediately reject its prayer, 
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it was contended, was trifling with the 
rights of the North, was substantially a 
refusal to receive the petitions, and conse- 
quently a denial of the right to petition. 
The change of form which had been more 
recently introduced,—of a motion to re- 
ceive immediately followed by a motion to 
lay that motion on the table—had the same 
effect, to the plain common sense of the 
people, and was creating a flame through- 
out the North that would kindle up the 
whole public mind. The question of re- 
ception, moreover, it was urged, could 
not be again reopened after the deliberate 
decision to which the Senate had come two 
years before, when the whole ground was 
minutely debated, and the right of all such 

etitions to be received decisively estab- 
fished by a very large majority. It was 
admitted that abolition principles were 
widely extending at the North, and the 
course suggested to the Senate would in- 
calculably increase them ; but as the people 
generally, were averse to any interference 
with Southern interests, and unalterably 
attached to the permanence of the Union, 
there was every reason to believe that a 
sound, candid, and strong report, setting 
forth the reasons against abolishing sla- 
very in the District, would have much ef- 
fect in quieting the prevalent excitement 
on thesubject. To the objection of South- 
erners, it was stated that this was not 
viewed at the North so much as a question 
of politics, as of conscience, of morals, of 
propriety, and it would be by arguments 
addressed to their reason only, that the 
people of the North could ever be induced 
to refrain from agitating the subject. 

On the part of the Southern speakers 
it was contended, that the question before 
the Senate presented a limit to the right 
of petition. The people had occluded 
themselves by the sacred compromises of 
the Constitution, from bringing this sub- 
ject before Congress as one of ordinary 
Coltation. It was absurd to say that 
there were no limits to the right of peti- 
tion. The respectful terms in which they 
were required to be couched, constituted a 
limit. Were a petition to be presented 
praying that each State should be repre- 
sented by one, instead of two Senators, 
would it not be scouted by every member 
of the body as going far beyond the terms 
or spirit of their association. The right 
of petition, as secured by the Constitution, 
was intended to redress all grievances 
within the pale of the law and the Con- 
stitution; but not to subvert either. The 
South was banded, as one man, to resent 
and resist all approach to abolition. It 
was folly to suppose that receiving their 
petitions, and having a report made, 
would quiet the excitement. It had been 


tried two years ago in the House, when 
an elaborate report, from Mr. Pinckney’s 
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Committee, composed chiefly of northern 
men, had been prepared, and yet it was 
confessed that the excitement was increas- 
ed. To shut the door at once to them, 
was the only course left. Once, these pe- 
titions might have been received; but it 
was no longer safetodoso. For the sake 
of peace, the South had then, without op- 
a consented to their reception; 

ut the agitation having only been in- 
creased, it now behooved them to retrace 
their steps, and to refuse every approach 
to argument on the subject. Discussion 
in Congress only encouraged the aboli- 
tionists to proceed; and the course pro- 
posed by Mr. Clay, was, most of all, cal- 
culated to produce an excitement. It was 
idle to hope for a change in the public 
opinion of the North; the principles of 
abolition were interwoven with its politi- 
cal condition; and as the great mass of 
Northern people believed that this South- 
ern institution was radically wrong, it 
was impossible to prevent abolition exert- 
ing a control over the political parties of 
the North. Commencing with the lowest 
grades of society, it was working up- 
wards, and would spread until it would 
drive from public life every man opposed 
to its doctrines. To the apparent reason- 
ableness of receiving, considering, dis- 
cussing, and deciding upon these peti- 
tions, it was urged that such a course 
would only tend to make Congress an 
arena for abolition discussions. 

The animated and powerful discussion 
of which we have thus briefly touched the 
points, was protracted to a late hour, 
when Mr. Hubbard renewed the motion 
to lay the motion to receive the petitions 
on the table; which was decided in the 
affirmative, by a vote of 25to 20. (See 
Table of Yeas and Nays, No. 2.) 

‘The debate of the eighteenth had taken 
a range so wide, and assumed an im- 
portance so unexpected, that it led, on the 
following day, to a regular discussion of 
the whole subject of slavery, in which the 
Southern interest, with those gentlemen 
from other parts of the Union who be- 
lieved that all legislative action on this 
exciting topic should be avoided as only 
tending to create discord and agitation, 
united to force from the Senate such a de- 
cisive expression of opinion as would 
suffice, in their judgment, to discounte- 
nance effectually all future interference 
with the matter. 

Vermont Resolutions. 

The presentation, by Mr. Swift, of a 
strong memorial and resolutions from the 
Legislature of Vermont, in relation to 
Texas, and slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, furnished this occasion, which it 
was long foreseen must soon come in the 
Senate. 

These elaborate resolutions, which pro- 
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duced such important consequences, were 
adopted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of Vermont, on the report 
of a Committee to which had been refer- 
red various memorials praying the iriter- 
ference of the State Legislature, to declare 
that Congress possessed the constitution- 
al power to abolish slavery, and the slave 
trade, within the District of Columbia, 
and in the Territories of the Union; to 
prohibit the slave trade between the States 
and that it ought immediately to exercise 
that power; and urging a legislative pro- 
test against the admission of ‘Texas into 
the Union. ‘The report, or preamble, af- 
ter questioning the power of Congress to 
admit an independent State into the Union, 
and qualifying the precedents that might 
be drawn from the cases of Louisiana 
and Florida, went on to state that there 
were other objections against the annex- 
ation of Texas, which seemed insur- 
mountable to the Committee. These 
were: that the state of Mexico, from 
which Texas had been torn by violence, 
had adopted, and carried out in her po- 
litical organization, sentiments which, it 
seemed to the committee, lie at the foun- 
dation of all just government, and which 
were thus happily expressed in the Con- 
stitution of Vermont, “ All men are born 
equally free and independent, and have 
certain natural and inalienable rights, 
among which are the enjoying of life and 
liberty; acquiring, possessing, and pro- 
tecting property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety.” Under 
the influence of such principles, Mexico, 
in a manner that had won her the aug- 
mented respect of the civilized world, had 
abolished the system of slavery, which 
had attached to her during her colonial 
dependence on Spain. That Texas, on 
the contrary, had no sooner separated 
from Mexico than she showed an utter 
disregard of those principles, and of the 
just respect of the great body of Christian 
nations, by adopting, and indissolubly 
connecting with her political system, the 
unconditional and perpetual enslavement 
of a portion of the human family. 
Against every form of oppression, 
Vermont had, at all times, borne honor- 
able testimony; and it would be incon- 
sistent, and prove that she had somewhat 
cooled in the fervor of her love for liberty, 
were she to consent to be drawn into fra- 
ternal bonds with a people, who, beyond 
any yet known in modern times, have 
made the most deliberate and heartless 
assault on human freedom. They drew 
an additional reason against the annexa- 
tion of Texas from the avowed object 
urged by its advocates, that it would add 
to, and confirm the slaveholding interest 
in the management of our government, 
which the anarchy and disorder that pre- 
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vailed at the South—the overthrow of the 
proper legal and constitutional barriers for 
the security of the citizen, ard the seem- 
ing want of power in the proper authori- 
ties to reéstablish them—the illegal and 
unpunished outrages inflicted upon citi- 
zens, and to which they are still exposed, 
for an honorable advocacy of liberty and 
condemnation of slavery no less honorable, 
or from a suspicion that the one was ho- 
nored and the other detested. These, and 
other fearful sacrifices of important inte- 
rests of the North, demanded by the South 
to be offered up for the security of her pe- 
culiar institutions—the surrender that she 
asks of the freedom of speech—the liberty 
of the press—the right of petition—unit- 
ed to inspire the Committee with a well 
founded apprehension that the additional 
weight which the annexation of Texas 
would give to the slaveholding interest 
in our political organization would, in all 
robability, soon lead either to a disso- 
ution of the Union, or to the political de- 
gradation of the free States, and eventu- 
ally to the overthrow of their common 
liberties. Wherefore, the Committee re- 
commended the adoption of resolutions: 

Ist. Instructing the Vermont delega- 
tion in Congress to use their influence 
against the annexation of Texas to the 
Union. 

2d. Solemnly protesting, in the name 
of Vermont, against such annexation in 
any form. 

od. Protesting against the admission 
into the Union of any State whose Con- 
stitution tolerates domestic slavery. 

4th. That Congress possesses the pow- 
er to abolish slavery, and the slave trade, 
in the District of Columbia, and in the 
Territories of the United States. 

5th. That Congress possesses the pow- 
er to prohibit the slave trade between the 
States. 

6th. Directing the Vermont delegation 
to present the resolutions to their respect- 
ive Houses of Congress, and to use their 
influence to have the same carried into 
effect. 

The report and resolutions were all 
adopted, and accordingly presented by 
Mr. Swift. 

The reading of these resolutions having 
excited considerable attention, Mr. King, 
of Alabama, characterized the document 
as an infamous libel and insult on the 
South. If it be, said this gentleman, so 
deep a disgrace to receive into this Union, 
a State tolerating slavery, how can this 
Union continue as it is? Coming froma 
slave State, he should not have objected to 
the reception of even such a memorial, if 
it had been couched in proper terms. As 
it was, he should vote against its recep- 
tion. Mr. Swift, having maintained that 
the document was the result of no party 
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effort, but the united voice of Vermont, 
embodied by its Legislature, would not 
consent to such treatment of it, and ob- 
jected strongly to the propriety of cen- 
suring him for yielding due obedience to 
instructions emanating from an authority 
so high. Mr. Calhoun deemed the aspect 
of affairs occasioned by the presentation 
of a paper of this character of moment- 
ous importance. He was not aware that 
these resolutions had been passed by the 
Legislature of Vermont; but he had long 
foreseen that such a time as the present 
would come. It had arrived; and on this 
moment it was to be determined whether 
this blessed Union was to be dissolved, 
or whether we were to continue as a unit- 
ed and happy people. He would not per- 
mit the matter to be dropped. Vermont 
had struck a deep and dangerous blow 
into the vitals of our Confederacy ; but 
as he was not now prepared for that 
resolute line of action which he was un- 
alterably resolved on adopting, he should 
move that the memorial be laid on the ta- 
ble, pledging himself not to oppose the 
Senator from Vermont in calling it up 
again. After a somewhat acrimonious 
discussion, Mr. Swift withdrew his me- 
morial, and gave notice that he would 
again introduce it at an early day. 
Mr. Calhoun’s Resolutions. 

On the twenty-seventh Mr. Calhoun 
submitted the following resolutions : 

“1. Resolved, That, in the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, the States adopt- 
ing the same acted severally as free, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign States; and that 
each, for itself, by its own voluntary as- 
sent, entered the Union with the view to 
its increased security against all dangers, 
domestic, as well as foreign, and the more 
perfect and secure enjoyment of its advan- 
tages, natural, political, and social. 

“9. Resolved, That in delegating a por- 
tion of their powers to be exercised by the 
Federal Government, the States retained, 
severally, the exclusive and sole right 
over their own domestic institutions and 
police, and are alone responsible for them ; 
and that any intermeddling of any one 
or more States, or a combination of their 
citizens, with the domestic institutions 
and police of the others, on any ground, 
or under any pretext whatever, political, 
moral, or religious, with the view to their 
alteration or subversion, is an assumption 
of superiority not warranted by the Con- 
stitution, insulting to the States interfered 
with, tending to endanger their domestic 
peace and tranquillity, subversive of the 
objects for which the Constitution was 
formed, and, by necessary consequence, 
tending to weaken and destroy the Union 
itself. 

“3. Resolved, That this Government 
was instituted and adopted by the several 
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States of this Union as a common agent, 
in order to carry into effect the powers 
which they had delegated by the Constitu- 
tion for their mutual security and pros- 
perity; and that, in fulfilment of this 
high and sacred trust, this Government is 
bound so to exercise its powers as to give, 
as far as may be practicable, increased 
stability and security to the domestic in- 
stitutions of the States that compose the 
Union; and that it is the solemn duty of 
the Government to resist all attempts, by 
one portion of the Union, to use it as an 
instrument to attack the domestic institu- 
tions of another, or to weaken or destroy 
such institutions, instead of strengthening 
and upholding them, as it is in duty 
bound to do. 

“4. Resolved, That domestic slavery, as 
it exists in the southern and western States 
of this Union, composes an important 
part of their domestic institutions, inherit- 
ed from their ancestors, and existing at 
the adoption of the Constitution, by which 
it is recognised as constituting an essential 
element in the distribution of its powers 
among the States; and that no change of 
opinion or feeling, on the part of the 
other States of the Union in relation to it, 
can justify them, or their citizens, in open 
systematic attacks thereon, with the view 
to its overthrow; and that all such at- 
tacks are in manifest violation of the mu- 
tual and solemn pledge, to protect and de- 
fend each other, given by the States re- 
spectively, on entering into the constitu- 
tional compact which formed the Union, 
and, as such, are a manifest breach of faith, 
and a violation of the most solemn obliga- 
tions, moral and religious. 

“5. Resolved, That the intermeddling of 
any State, or States, or their citizens, to 
abolish slavery in this District, or any of 
the Territories, on the ground, or under 
the pretext, that it is immoral, or sinful, 
or the passage of any act or measure of 
Congress with that view, would be a di- 
rect and dangerous attack on the institu- 
tions of all the slaveholding States. 

“6, Resolved, That the union of these 
States rests on the equality of rights and 
advantages among its members; and that 
whatever destroys that equality tends to 
destroy the Union itself; and that it is the 
solemn duty of all, and more especially of 
this body, which represents the States in 
their corporate capacity, to resist all at- 
tempts to discriminate between the States 
in extending the benefits of the Govern- 
ment to the several portions of the Union; 
and that to refuse to extend to the south- 
ern and western States any advantage 
which would tend to strengthen or render 
them more secure, or increase their limits 
or population, by the annexation of new 
territory or States, on the assumption, 
or under the pretext, that the institution of 
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slavery, as it exists among them, is im- 
moral, or sinful, or otherwise obnoxious, 
would be contrary to that equality of rights 
and advantages which the Constitution 
was intended to secure alike to all the 
members of the Union, and would, in ef- 
fect, disfranchise the slaveholding States, 
withholding from them the advantages, 
while it subjected them to the burdens, of 
the Government. ” 

These resolutions, on their } 
occasioned a contrariety of opinion be- 
tween their mover and his cclleague, Mr. 
Preston, who, althou’h he declared 
sentiments on the subject to be in unison 
with Mr. Calhoun’s, nevertheless con- 
sidered that the time had gone by when 
legislation, by means of resolutions, would 
be sufficient to meet the wishes of the 
country on a subject so vitally important. 
The Senate, he stated, was aware that it 
had been his intention, and was so still, 
to bring the matter forward in some more 
forcible and effective form, at a future 
day. Mr. Calhoun, however, persisted 
in bringing it to the issue. He said this 
was a brief and direct mode of reaching 
the subject, and as these resolutions con- 
tained the whole gist of the controversy, 
he saw no occasion for any further delay. 
The usual course of printing was there- 
fore permitted without any further remark ; 
but on the following day, when they were 
called up for action, another and more 
strenuous attempt was made by Southern 
gentlemen to induce their withdrawal. 
Mr. Preston, with much earnestness, de- 
precated such acourse. He did not think 
this the way to meet the question. What 
effect woul abstract propositions of this 
nature produce? We had them in the 
decalogue, but did they prevent : 


resentation, 


his 


crime ? 
The South should present one unbroken 
phalanx on this matter, and not permit it 
to he discussed in any form whatever. Mr. 
Strange took the same view of the ques- 
tion. The South always lost ground by 
discussion, and he wished to avoid it from 
the very bottom of his soul. The spirit 
of the resolutions could not be objer ected to, 

but the discussion was injurious. It could 
not fail to be protracted, nor the South to 
be a sufferer. Can any abstract proposi- 
tions afford her a stronger defence than 
she had already in the Constitution? She 
would therefore gain by resting simply on 
her rights, and by avoiding eve ry thing 
like discussion of their morali ty and pro- 
priety. Mr. Calhoun, however, persisted 
in urging action upon the resolutions, 

which spoke definitely, to all points, and 
for themselves. He wished it to be con- 
sidered as a test question, and, if adopted, 
these resolutions must have a salutary ef- 
fect upon the public mind, and a strong 
vote in their favor could not fail in its 
tendency to restore that mutual confidence 
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in the great interests of the country, so 
much to be desired. They were, there- 
fore, postponed, by consent, to Wednes- 
day, the third of January. 

In the mean time on the twenty-eighth 
of December, Mr. Norvell had submitted 
a series of resolutions, which pes sessing 
the same general tendency and object as 
Mr. Calhoun’s, it will not be necess: ury to 
notice further; and on the twe nty-ninth, 
Mr. Morris offered others of an antago- 
nist character to those already presented, 
and for w hic hhew ishe d them to be adopt- 

ed as an amendment. ‘These resolutions 
embodied the views and opinions of the 
abolitionists on the great question at issue 
between them and the South. And their 
mover stated, on presenting them, that he 
felt it incumbent to enter the lists even 
single-handed with Mr. Calhoun for the 
purpose of protecting the right of petition, 
the freedom of speech, and the liberty of 
the press. As forming an important link 
in these proceedings, we give them entire. 
They took Mr. Calhoun, for the moment 
aback—he had expected, he said, some 
trifling opposition, but nothing in the light 
of the present movement. In these resolu- 
tions the Senate had a specimen of the doc- 
trine in fair colors. They contained the 
creed of the abolitionists fully developed, 
and from this he had little hope that his de- 
sire to promote the harmony of the Union 
would be gratified. 

Resoli:tions of Mr. Morris. 

“1. Resolved, That, in the formation of 
the Federal Constitution, the States acted 
in their sovereign capacities; but the a- 
doption of the same was by the people of 
the several States, by their agents, spe- 
cially elected for that re and the 
people of the several Sta tes, by their own 
free and voluntary assent, entered into the 
compact of union, proposedin the Consti- 
tution, with the view to “form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
themselves and their posterity ;” and that 
the means of attaining all those impor- 
tant objects are fully provided for in the 
Constitution itse If. 

“2. Resolved, Thatthe people of the se- 
vert il States, in delegating a portion of 
- ir power to the Federal Government, 

which they had formerly exercised by 
thei ir own Legislatures, seve rally retained 
the exclusive and sole right over their do- 
mestie institutions, which they had not, 
by the Constitution, granted to the F ederal 
Government; and they reserved to indi- 
viduals, and to the States in their sove- 
reign character, the full liberty of speech 
and the press, to discuss the domestic in- 
stitutions of any of the States, whether 
political, moral, or religious; and that it 
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would be the exercise of unauthorised 
power on the part of this Government, or 
that of any of the States, to attempt to 
restrain the same; and that any endeavour 
to do so would be insulting to the people 
and the States so interfered with, for each 
State alone has the power to punish indi- 
viduals for the abuse of this liberty with- 
in their own jurisdiction; and whenever 
one State shall attempt to make criminal, 
acts done by citizens in another State, 
which are lawful in the State where done, 
the necessary consequence would be to 
weaken the bonds of our Union 

“3. Resolved, That this Government 
was adopted by the people of the several 
States of this Union as a common agent, 
to carry into effect the powers which the 
had delegated by the Constitution ; nak 
in fulfilment of this high and sacred trust, 
this Governmeat is bound so to exercise 
its powers as not to interfere with the 
reserved rights of the States over their 
own domestic institutions; and it is the 
duty of this Government to refrain from 
any attempt, however remote, to operate 
on the liberty of speech and the press, as 
secured to the citizens of each State by 
the Constitution and laws thereof; that 
the United States are bound to secure to 
each State a republican form of govern- 
ment, and to protect each of them against 
invasion or domestic violence; and for no 
other purpose can Congress interfere with 
the internal policy of a State. 

“4, Resolved, That domestic slavery, 
as it exists in the southern and western 
States, is a moral and political evil; and 
that its existence, at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, is not recognised 
by that instrument as an essential element 
in the exercise of its powers over the se- 
veral States; and no change of feeling, 
on the part of any of the States, can jus- 
tify them or their citizens in open and 
systematic attacks on the right of petition, 
the freedom of speech, or the liberty of 
the press, with a view to silence either, on 
any subject whatever; and that all such 
attacks are manifest violations of the mu- 
tual and solemn pledge to protect and de- 
fend each other, and, as such, are a mani- 
fest breach of faith, and a violation of 
the most solemn obligations, both politi- 
cal, moral, and religious. 

“5, Resolved, That itis the indisputable 
right of any State, or any citizen thereof, 
as well as an indispensable duty, to endea- 
vour, by al] legal and constitutional means, 
to abolish whatever is immoral and sinful ; 
and that Congress alone possess the pow- 
er to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
in this District, or any of the Territories 
of the United States; and the right of pe- 
tition, of speech, and of the press, to ac- 
complish this object, is not to be question- 
ed; and that an act of Congress, on this 
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subject, would be within its constitutional 
powers. 

“6. Resolved, That the union of these 
States rests upon the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the citizens, in supporting the 
Constitution of the United States, and not 
upon any supposed advantages it may af- 
ford to any particular State; and that it 
is the solemn duty of all, more especially 
of this body, which represents the States 
in their sovereign character, to resist all at- 
tempts to discriminate between the States; 
and that it would be unwise, unjust, and 
contrary to the Constitution, to annex any 
new Territory or State to this confedera- 
cy, with the view to the advantage of any 
State, or its peculiar domestic institutions ; 
that such an attempt would be contrary to 
that equality of rights which it was one 
object of the Constitution to secure alike 
to all the States; and, if done to favor 
the slaveholding States, for the purpose 
of giving to those States a preponderance 
this Government, would, in effect, be to 
establish slavery in all the States. 

“7, Resolved, That to regulate com- 
merce among the several States is an ex- 


press = granted by the Constitution 
to the United States; that, in the exercise 


of this power, Congress may rightfully 
prohibit any article, though made proper- 
ty by the laws of a State, from being 
used in such commerce, if the same would 
oe detrimental to the general welfare. 

“8. Resolved, That Congress have pos- 
sessed the power, since the year 1808, to 
prohibit the importation of persons into 
any State as articles of commerce or mer- 
chandise. 

“9. Resolved, That the political condi- 
tion of the people within the District of 
Columbia is subject to State regulation; 
and that Congress, in the exercise of its 
legislative powers over the District, are 
bound by the will of their constituents in 
the same manner as when legislating for 
the people of the United States generally. 

“10. Resolved, That this Government 
was founded and has been sustained by 
the force of public opinion; and that the 
free and full exercise of that opinion is 
absolutely necessary for its healthful ac- 
tion; and that every system which will 
not bear the test of public investigation is 
at war with its fundamental principles; 
and that any proceedings, on the part of 
those who administer the Government of 
the United States, or any of the States, or 
any citizens thereof, which are intended 
or calculated to make disreputable the free 
and full exercise of the thoughts and opin- 
ions of any portion of our citizens, on 
any subject connected with the political, 
moral, or religious institutions of our coun- 
try, whether expressed by petitions to 
Congress or otherwise, by attaching to the 

[ WILL BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT. ] 
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character of such citizens, odious and re- 
proachful names and epithets, strike at the 
very foundation of all our civil institu- 
tions, as well as our personal safety, poi- 
son the very fountains of public justice, 
and excite mobs, and other unlawtul as- 
semblies, to deeds of violence and blood ; 
that our only safety is in ‘ tolerating error 
of opinion while reason is left free to com- 
bat it.’” 

On Wednesday, January third, the ori- 
ginal resolutions were called up, and they 
continued to occupy the attention of the 
Senate every day, tll Friday, the twelfth 
instant, when the debate finally reached 
its termination. The resolutions were 
considered separately, and a variety of 
amendments proposed, of greater or less 
importance, with the details of which it 
is not necessary to fill our pages. 

Mr. Calhoun took occasion in solicit- 
ing the action of the Senate, to explain 
briefly his reasons and objects in intro- 
ducing resolutions of this character. He 
declined discussing the merits of the doc- 
trines embraced in them, but he repelled 
the idea put forward by those opposed to 
slavery, that they possessed any peculiar 
regard for freedom of speech, freedom ofthe 
press, or the sacred right of petition. On 
the ground he assumed, none of these 
things had any thing to do with the ques- 
tion. It was a question of Constitutional 
Policy, and of States’ Rights only. The 
introduction of the Vermont Resolutions, 
which were to be presented on the follow- 
ing day, had placed him in a position of 
peculiar exigency. As an advocate of 
States’ Ri hts, he could not feel himself at 
liberty to vote against hearing these Reso- 
lutions, but as a Southern man, whose 
dearest privileges and most momentous 
interests were so dangerously assailed, he 
could not vote for their reception. Un- 
der these circumstances he thought it best 
for all the interests involved to meet the 
question directly and fully, and in order 
to obtain a right to present his own views 
he had prepared these resolutions, which 
embodied the constitutiona! doctrines, on 
which the South wholly rested, and pre- 
sented an antagonist course to all lovers 
of their country. He had made them full 
and comprehensive, that there might be 
no neutral ground in the matter; and he 
wished the entire strength of the Senate 
to be tested on their adoption. This very 
question was the one, and the only one, 
that had the power to endanger the Union. 
He himself had been much and grossly 
misrepresented on that subject, there and 
elsewhere. He was averse to making 
professions, but he professed himself a 
firm and unflinching friend of the Union, 
and here was an occasion for the true 
friends of the Union to come forward 
and show themselves. ‘This question 
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had forced the stability of the Union toa 
test. On the one side, there was a large 
portion of the North who maintained and 
believed that the domestic institutions of 
the South were sinful and immoral. On 
the other, the Slaveholders claimed that 
the institutions of the South were secured 
to them under the Constitution, and will 
not suffer them to be interfered with, and 
this was the true point at issue. ‘I'here 
were two modes of action. One to repel 
attack and aggression, and the other, if 
possible, to stay the tide, by erecting a 
barrier between the interests 
which reason and loyalty would show to 
be impassable. 

Mr. Morris wishe d to have the vote taken 
on each separate resolution. He consider- 
ed them all as broad, sweeping, and denun- 
ciatory—as partial in their bearing, and 
speaking upon one side, and not on the 
other. Was it not their very object to 
discountenance, and silence by a vote of 
the Senate as far as such a proceeding 
could do so, all free discussion of an im- 
portant question. Mr. Morris, also, was 
a friend of States’ Rights, and a devoted 
friend of the Union, but he could not as- 
sent to Mr. Calhoun’s proposition, that 
this Re public was a confederation of sep- 
arate and independent States. The Con- 
stitution was adopted and ratified by the 
whole people, nor could he admit that 
Southern rights existed antagonist to 
those of any other portion of the Union, 
Such feeling and such policy only led to 
geographical distinctions, and could never 
result in the general peace and happiness 
of the country. What, for instance, was 
the practical effect of this ery about in- 
terfering with the domestic institutions of 
the South? Would it not lead, as far as 
it went, to an abridgment of the rights of 
all, who believed that Slavery in the ab- 
stract was a moral sin; and these reso- 
lutions, which were its legitimate fruit, 
sought to put down at one fell swoop, 
freedom of speech, of the press, and even 
the right of petition. If the Supreme 
Legislature of the country could not meet 
together and discuss subjects of various 
kinds, without restraint, and compare one 
condition with anothe r, for evil or for good, 
we should retrogade, instead of advance, 
in our high destiny as a people. On such 
grounds he considered the resolutions of 
Mr. Calhoun as liable to the strongest ob- 
jections, and as attacking the most valued 
rights and priveleges of freemen. The 
Levislature of Vermont had declared that 
Slavery was a moral and political evil, 
and asked that it might be abolished in 
the Disirict of Columbia. And for this, 
which that State had a perfect right to 
ask, 11 it believed it would tend to the na- 
tional honor and prosperity, were the dear- 
est privileges of freemen to be violated ? 


opposing 
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Another portion of these resolutions, to 
which Mr. Morris strenuously objected, 
was that which related to possible exten- 
sions of territory. He illustrated his po- 
sition by supposing that if all the States 
were free but Louisiana, and believed her 
to be in consequence, upholding a practice 
that was sinful and immoral, was it not 
the doctrine of the resolutions that Texas 
and Mexico ought to be added to this sin- 
gle slaveholding State, for the purpose of 
countenancing her institutions, and for 

reserving the balance between the slave- 
Pridine and the non-slaveho! ding States. 
This, he said, was strange, and led to 
stranger conclusions. It was not the doc- 
trine of States’ Rights, nor did it maintain 
that equality of right which the theory of 
the Constitution presumed to exist be- 
tween all the States. 

Mr. Morris would not be drawn into a 
discussion of the abolition question. He 
had made it a rule to discountenance all 
legislative agitation on the subject, and 
all he was in the habit of saying, tended 
to keep down this spirit, because he felt 
it to be his duty to avoid embarrassing 
the South. But these resolutions thrust 
restrictions upon the conscience, and he felt 
it was not in the power of Congress to 
place fetters on the minds of men. If the 
resolutions aimed at putting down an un- 
lawful act, he would give them his sup- 
port, but they aimed at destroying the 
moral rights and opinions of the whole 
Union, by calling the mere expression of 
opinion “intermeddling.” If the posses- 
sion of slaves were of such vital impor- 
tance to the South, the possession of free- 
dom of thought, expression, and — 
was of equal importance to the North. 
One right was at least as good as another, 
and shall the best and dearest interests of 
every man be sacrificed and abandoned 
to preserve the lesser right of a lesser por- 
tion of the community. The Alien and 
Sedition Laws, he said, were innocent as 
compared with this attempt. He himself, 
he stated, was no aboliticnist. He spoke 
only in behalf of the general rights of 
man, and he hoped, at least the friends of 
these resolutions would advance some rea- 
son for their adoption, as yet he had heard 
none, even from the mover. 

Mr. Morris then stated that he intended 
to have offered his resolutions as amend- 
ments, but would not do so when freedom 
was attacked—of the press, of speech, 
of petition, of person. hese inalienable 

rights—Heaven’s best gifts to man—must 

and would be defended ; he would there- 
fore content himself with a vote on these 
resolutions, reserving himself for the dis- 
cussion of his own when they should be 
brought before the Senate. 

The first resolution was then adopted 
by yeas and nays, by a vote of 32 to 13. 

Mr. Morris as embodying the views of 
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Senate. 


the abolitionists, found but little encour- 
agement in the Senate, and the further 
course of debute showed distinctly that 
all the leading men from the non-slave- 
holding States were fully resolved to go 
the full length of the Constitution in re- 

ressing agitation, and preserving invio- 
es the rights of the Southern States. 

The debate on the second resolution was 
protracted by a motion of Mr. Allen, of 
Ohio, to strike out the word “ religious” 
as in his opinion improper and uncalled 
for in such a place, on the ground that all 
legislative discussion of religious belief 
tended toevil. As Mr. Calhoun strongly 
insisted upon retaining the word, as one 
on which the whole spirit of the resolu- 
tion hinged, that gentleman withdrew the 
amendment, when Mr. Morris immedi- 
ately renewed it by moving to strike out 
the words “ moral or religious,” on which 
he asked the yeas and nays. The diffi- 
culty was sought to be obviated b ry Mr. 
Preston, who proposed substituting for 
the offensive words, the phrase “ under 
any pretence whatever.” Tothis, however, 
Mr. Calhoun objected. This spirit of 
abolition was nothing more than that fa- 
naticism that had carried thousands of 
victims to the stake. What aroused that 
demoniacal spirit, but the opinion that the 
faith of one man was criminal in the sight 
of another. Here the same spirit was at- 
tempted to be revived, under the name of 
abolition, and by his resolutions, assisted 
by the good sense of the nation, he} 10ped to 
put it down. It therefore was impossible 
for him to consent to the suggestion of his 
colleacue. The South had been assail- 
ed upon the principle that slavery was 
wicked, and immoral; and that argument 
could not be met by such a milk-and-water 
phrase as “wnder any pretext whatever,” 
which, to his mind, deprived it of its very 
essence, 

Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Allen, and Mr. 
Morris, successively joined in the debate, 
expressing, in general, the views that the 
resolution was sufficiently strong without 
words which would arm against the ob- 
ject proposed to be effected, the conscien- 
tious scruples of a large and influential 
class;—that allusion to religion in any 
species of legislation was improper, since 
it should not be made a subject for dis- 
cussion in the legislatures, either of the 
States or of the Union, but should be left 
with the citizen’s individual judgment, 
and that the resolution was suffix iently 
comprehensive without it. 

These arguments were opposed by Mr. 
Young, of Illinois. He had not thrown, 
he said, like other gentlemen round him, 
the abolition papers which were daily 
laid upon his table into the fire, but had 
read them with attention, and he was 
convinced, not only from their arguments 
but from his acquaintance with many ex- 
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cellent abolitionists in his own State, that 
to leave them the broad ground of religion 
and morality to stand upon, would be con- 
ceding to them the most efficient and dan- 
gerous powers which they could wield. 
It was on moral and religious pretexts 
entirely that all their efforts were based, 
and on this account they would not stop 
with the District of Columbia, but that 
attained, they would go on, urged by the 
same feelings, till they had achieved uni- 
versal emancipation. What to such men 
was the question of the Union itself with 
all its solemn and touching appeals. Their 
feeling is that they have a religious duty 
to perform, and it 1s not therefore for them 
to consider consequences and calculate re- 
sults, these they leave in His hands who 
requires of them the performance of every 
duty. Their moral and religious feelings 
lead them to consider slavery as a national 
evil, a crying sin, affecting the whole land, 
in which they themselves would partici- 
pate, to a greater or less extent, unless 
they made every effort to drive it from 
the Union. His own State, free as it was, 
opposed the abolition feeling by her legis- 
lative voice, and example. It regarded 
slavery as a question not debateable, as a 
right guaranteed by the provisions of the 
Constitution, and not to be assailed with- 
out doing violence to its provisions. This 
was fully implied in these resolutions, and 
to strike out the words “ moral and reli- 
gious,” which were used in the Vermont 
resolutions, would be to impair and weak- 
en them in the most vital place. 

Mr. Bayard, from the slaveholding 
State of Delaware, gave much interest 
to the discussion, by arguing against the 
resolutions in toto, on accountof the strong 
nullification doctrines which, to his mind, 
they embraced. As far as the protection 
of the South against incendiary attempts 
went, he was in favor of them, but there 
was an ambiguity in them, and through 
it, he thought, he could discern lurking, 
the poison ef that hideous doctrtne. If 
it Was not expressed in terms, it was in 
the strongest manner in substance. The 
corner stone on which they were based 
was also the corner stone of nullification, 
viz: the doctrine that this Republic is not 
a government of the people, but a treaty 
bet ween certain independent States. ‘This 
was the principle that pervaded them all, 
and if it was sound, then nullification was 
sound and good also. Cruel, wanton, and 
unjustifiable, as were the proceedings of 
the abolitionists, it would not be the less 
unbecoming in the Senate to be entrapped 
by resolutions, and made to subscribe to 
doctrines which were essentially hostile 
to the nature and character of this gov- 
ernment. Mr. Calhoun strenuously de- 
nied the inferences of Mr. Bayard. To 
have introduced nullification in this covert 
manner would be unworthy of him. He 
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wished merely to cover the common creed 
of the States’ Rights party, and if any 
Senator would point out any thing in the 
resolutions, warranting such fears, he 
would instantly draw his pen through 
it. He them gave a rapid sketch of the 
history of Nallsfication. Atthe very foun- 
dation of the American Government there 
were two parties, one of which believed 
that the Government derived its authority 
from the mass of the people; the other, 
from the States as sovereignties. One, 
that it was a Federative Government, the 
other, that it was a great Consolidated 
Republic. The States’ Rights doctrine 
from 1789 to the present time had been 
that, the States, as sovereignties, were 
parties te the compact. And there was 
not a man at the South who did not ad- 
mit this as fundamental in our system. 
When did nullification commence? It 
did not come up as a right, but as a reme- 
dy, and the only difference regarded nul- 
lification as an inference from the doc- 
trines which they all held in common. 
There was but one conservative principle 
for the Union, and that was the States’ 
Rights doctrine of 1798, which was em- 
braced in these resolutions. ‘The aboli- 
tionists were excited to action by the con- 
solidation creed. What stimulated the re- 
ligious fanaticism which animated their 
movements, was the belief that they were 
responsible for the sins of the slavehold- 
ing States, and as partakers of the gene- 
ral national sovereignty, had the same 
right to control them as a State had to 
control its counties. The remedy for all 
this was to be found in the opposite doc- 
trine, and by taking our aa upon the 
States’ Rights creed, as embraced in these 
resolutions, his hope was that the impul- 
ses and wild energy of abolition would 
expire in the same State where it origi- 
nated. Let it go on with the Union for 
a field, and it would soon sweep through 
the whole, leaving the slave States to seek 
protection for themselves. 

Mr. Lumpkin, of Georgia, supported 
these views of Mr. Calhoun. Though he 
was at antipodes with him as regarded 
nullification, yet he had truly represent- 
ed the opinion of the entire South as te 
the doctrine of States’ Rights. The 
amendment of Mr. Morris to strike out 
the words “moral or religious” was re- 
jected by a vote of 13 to 31. Another 
amendment of the same gentleman to 
strike out the latter two-thirds of the se- 
cond resolution was negatived by a vote 
of 12 to 32. ; ; 

Before the final vote on the second re- 
solution was taken Mr. Webster took oc- 
casion to express his general coincidence 
with the views of Mr. Bayard. There 
was a sort of plausibility about the reso- 
lutions which had a verisimilitude to the 
Constitution, when there was in fact such 
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a contrariety to the spirit of that instru- 
ment throughout, as would compel him to 
vote against them. He admitted the ne- 
cessity of some definite action on the sub- 
je ct on the part of Congress; but his ob- 
Jection to the adoption of the resolutions 
how under consideration, was based sole- 
ly on the belief that they were at variance 
with a correct interpri tation of the Con- 
stitution. He contended, that though the 
States might have certain vested nights, 
yet they were such as were strictly of a 
local nature, and limited in their extent to 
an exact compliance with the provisions of 
the Constitution. The Constitution and 
Laws of each State in the Confederacy 
were e xpre ssly placed under the control 
of the Cc einen of the Union, and if 
it affects that which is greatest, how much 
more that which as the 
minor domestic institutions of the States. 

= the resolutions set forth that all do- 
mestic institutions, except so far 
Denctination might interfere, and any in- 
termeddling therewith by a State or indi- 
vidu: u, was contrary to the spirit of the 
confederacy, and was con sequent ly illegal 
and un just, he would give them his hearty 
and cheerful support, and would do so still, 
if the Senator from South Carolina would 
consent to such an amendment. 

The Confederacy could never have ex- 
isted without this prevailing power of the 
Constitution, and could no longer exist 
without itscontinuanc e. It was difficult to 
define what the domestic institutions were 
without the pale of the Constitution. Ju- 
dicature was one of the class, and so was 
commerce, except inasmuch as the making 
treaties Was concern: d. Yet it was not 
egards slavery. It was within the 
express power of Congress to prohibit 
the importation of sl though the in- 
stitution was in itself guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

If the resolutions could be modified to 
meet the constitutional requisitions, 
serting that the Constitution permitied 
slavery, and protected the institution, he 
would then vote for them. Without 
admission; the vote of Congress would be 
but a dead letter. An assertion here that 
the Constitution cannot meddle with do- 
mestic institutions, if supported, utterly 
deprives it of power or effect. The doc- 
trines here set forth he viewed as a sweep- 
ing declaration against the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. Calhoun defended with considera- 
ble lencthagainst this reasoning, the gene- 
ral views of which we have already given 
an abstract. Mr. Young proposed as a fur- 
ther modification, to insert after “ 
the words “to the full extent to w hict h 
those powers were not granted,” which 
gave occasion to Mr. Southard to say 
that the resolution, as it was, merely 
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all such powers as they have, when the 
vote was taken, and the Second Resolu- 
tion was passed by a majority of 31 to 9. 

This was the day (January third ) on 
which Mr. Swift was to have presented 
the Vermont Resolutions, but not wishing 
to interfere with the course of the present 
de ‘bate, he took occasion to postpone them 
until a future opportunity. 

When the Third Resolution came up on 
the following day, an important alteration 
was suggested b y Mr. Norvel, of Michi- 
gan, who moved that all the expressions 
which bound the General Government to 
vive “increased stability ” to the “do- 
mestic institutions” of the States, and 
which pronounced it to be its duty to 
strengthen them, should be erased so as 
make the resolution read that it was the 
duty of Government to refrain from 
interfering with them. In moving the al- 
teration, Mr. Norvel protested strenuous- 
ly against the tendency and propriety of 
abolition, which he eanedand as the 
same diseased religious spirit, which had 
formerly tied the victims of every creed to 
the stake, and covered Europe wih the 
bones of the crusaders. Slavery being a 
question exclusively domestic, Congress 
could not even touch it, and to act in any 
manner on these petitions presupposed the 
case of a great consolidated government 
possessing every species of power in and 
over the States which was inimical to 
our Constitution, and directly subversive 
of the principles which had ¢ ‘arried it into 
he came lous oper: ation since its commence- 


the 


ment. The right of petition as ouar- 
anteed by that instrument was nothing 


more than a prohibition of the passage 
of any law by Congress to prevent as- 
semb le izes of the peop le for pe titioning 
for a redress of ¢ If slavery in 
the distant States was a grievance, so also 
was the Constitution. But the free States 
would find—opposed to slavery in the ab- 
stract as he was—that abolition would be 
to them the heaviest of calamities, irri- 
cating their nobler and civilized Saxon 
population with an influx of three mil- 
lions of a degraded cast, whom the crea- 
tor himself had consigned to physical 
nd intellectual inferiority. While, how- 
ever, he entertained these views, he never 
could consent to any resolution pledging 
the Government to give “increased sta- 
bility to the institutions of slavery.” All 
that the South could or should ask would 
be non-interference, was the true 
constitutional and States’ Rig rine, 
and the principle on which the Democra- 
cy of the North would ever be found act- 


rrievances. 
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ing in opposition to the abolition agita- 
tion. Mr. Norvel pursued this tri in nat 
argument at some length, and in reply to 
Mr. Calhoun’s defence of his position 


that the General and States Governments 
should sustain each other as far as it was 
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possible i in the exercise of their legitimate 
powers, of which he advanced various 
instances,—he appeale d to that gentle man 
whether,—as he said it was his intention 
to transfer the whole abolition warfare to 
the North,—it would be politic in him to 
weaken the hands, and impair the moral 
vigor of those who were to fight that great 
battle for the safety of the South, by ask- 
ing them to sustain the institution of slave- 
ry, and Jend their aid to strengthen and in- 
crease it. The former part of this argu- 
ment was powerfuly sustained by Mr. 
Preston, who insisted that non-interference 
was the only course possible, or required, 
at the hands of the General Government, 
since ¢ any other course would involve a 
protection and support of incorporated 
companies s, colonization, and even aboli- 

tion societies, all of whic h might be in- 
cluded under the vague and indefinite 
term of ‘domestic institutions.” The 
General Government was bound rather 
by its very nature, not to intermeddle 
With these rights, but in every instance to 
“keep hands off” and had not the small- 
est power or right, either to interfere or 
invade. It was also in like manner advo- 
cated by Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Buch- 
anan, so that the point was yielded by 
Mr. c alhoun, and the amendment car- 
ried without opposition. 

Another amendment was then offered 
by Mr. Smith, of Indiana, in the form of 
a proviso, that nothing contained in the 
resolutions should be construed as em- 
bod ying an opinion ofthe Senate, contrary 
to the fundamentai prine iples of the Go- 
vernment, as expressed in the Constitu- 
tion to the effect substantially, that all men 
are created equal, that the freedom of 
speec h, and of the press, and the right of 
petition, shall never be abridged; that 
error of opinion may be tole rated while 
reason is left free to combat it, and that 
the Union must be preserved. This mo- 
tion, which was another exhibition of the 
restlessness with which many Senators 
from the free States contemplated the 
passage, of declaratory resolutions, of 
this description, was opposed by Mr. 
Calhoun, as tending to embarrass their 
action upon the present subject by unne- 
cessary “abst ractions ; but the anxiety, 
which was shared by others in common 
with Mr. Smith, led the debate into a dis- 
cussion of many important constitutional 
points arising from the res ee rela- 
tions of the North and Sout! If his 
proviso, it was argued by its mover, was 
an unnecessary abstraction, the resolution 
itself was nothing more, and if the Se- 
nate was to employ itself in building up 
such abstractions, those which he had of- 
fered—the abstractions of Washington, 
of Jefferson, and of Jackson—should 
not be overlooked in such a crisis as the 
present. In reply to the position of Mr. 
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Preston, that “ hands off” and let alone, 
was all the South required, Mr. Young 
referred to the constitutional duty in the 
free States of aiding in the restoration of 
fugitive slaves, Were such a doctrine to 
pre vail, this right could not be enforced, 
as was required by the Constitution it- 
self. He also put the case of an abolition- 
ist in one of the slaveholding States— 
who, if government should “keep hands 
off” would be subject to the penalty of 
death—which the laws of a particular 
State, whether constitutional or not, might 
inflict upon him. Here were cases where 
interference for and against the slavehold- 
ing interest would become necessary and 
proper, notwithstanding Mr. Preston’s 

exposition of the Southern determination, 
and his emphatic declaration in the face 
of the Senate, that if an abolitionist were 
capitally convicted under the laws of a 
slaveholding State, they would hang him, 
let the Government interfere or not as it 
might. Another was that in which the 
abolition party sought to obtain, from 
State Legislatures, tlie passage of a law 
securing trial by jury fora slave demanded 
within a free State—which all who wished 
to adhere to the Constitution were bound 
to resist, as at variance with its enact- 
ments, and beyond the power of the 
States. 

Mr. Allen of Ohio, simplified the proviso 
of Mr. Smith by offering a substitute to 
be appended to the ¢ nd of all the resolu- 
tions, requiring simply that they should 
not be construed, so as to impair, in any 
manner, the freedom of speech, of the 
press, or the right to petition; while Mr. 
Morris professing the strongest alarm at 
do trines which had been advanced in 
the course of the debate, in his opinion 
subversive of all freedom, and of the in- 
stitutions of the country, protracted the 
discussion with an earnestness which 
lost none of its force by an adjournm iat, 
and offered another amendment declaring 
that the right of the pe ople to spe sak, wr ite, 
and print any thing whatever, was it dis- 
putable, and that the +y were amenable 
only to the State in which they might be 
at the time. From this point the debate 
assumed a very wide range. Mr. Smith 
defended his amendment, and assailed the 
resolutions. which he was excee singly un- 
willing should go to the peo; le alone, and 
unaccompanied by th qi ialifie ations 
which he proposed. If their mover was 
afraid to let them £0 before the people thus 
connected, they were not what they seem- 
ed to be, The prin tiples of Nullifi ation 
had already been detected and exposed in 


them, and tt was also clear that they struck 
at the freedom of the press of Speech, ind 
of the right of the people to petition. 


They contained all the principles of 
Alien and Sedition laws in a more odio 
form. What was the pretext of the Adams’ 
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administration for their enactment, but 
that the Government and its officers had 
been maliciously assailed in meetings, in 
speeches, and through the press, and that 
the people were instigated by foreign 
emissaries hostile to our Government 2 
all of these were the very identical rea- 
sons for which the passage ot these reso- 
lutions is now asked of the Senate. 

Such and similar arguments, consuming 
the time of the Senate. and creating a high 
degree of irritation, Mr. Benton proposed 
to refer the whole matter to a Select Com- 
mittee, since it had become evident, from 
the variety of amendments which were 
proposed and debated, that the subject 
would only become more embarrassed 
and involved—while it bid fairto consume 
a great part of the session. Im the report 
of a Select Committee they might come 
to the matter at once. The question 
should be left to the people of the North- 
ern States. It was ungenerous to doubt 
their firmness and patriotism on this. sub- 
ject, and the whole battle might be safely 
left with them. ‘These views were sus- 
tained by Mr. Buchanan, who handled 
the subject in all its bearings, with a 
power, clearness, and sound discretion, 
which elicited the high admiration of the 
Southern Senators. The action throuch a 
Committee was a preferable course. That 
sroposed by Mr. Calhoun was not the 
oa calculated to repress agitation. It 
was wrong to abandon the safe and pru- 
dent course of the last two years, and 
nrake that Chamber the arena of such dis- 
cussion. After al! the protracted debates 
which it was evident these resolutions 
must occasion—what good could they ef- 
fect? worse thannothing. Some thirteen 
or fourteen votes were recorded against 
them on every division, when it was ob- 
vious that something might be prepared 
that would meet with the unanimous as- 
sent, or nearly so, of the body, and would 
yet give entire satisfaction to the South. 
The resolutions forced many friends of 
the South into painful dilemmas. Those 
especially, who, like him, had determined 
to sustainthe rights ofthe slaveholder at all 
hazards, were forced into a most embar- 
rassing situation; in front assailed by the 
abolitionists,—and by their own friends 
of the South, as constantly driven into 
false positions—-where their moral strength 
was weakened, and from which their 
enemies might gain important advantages. 
It was not to be disguised that all these 
thins had deeply endangered the Union 
B-fore this unfortunate agitation had 


commenced, the South had a very larze 
and growing party in favor of the gradual 
abolition of slavery, but the interference 
of the abolitionists had produced a state 
of public opinion ther: now, in the face 
of which not aman would dare to bring 
such a subject before any of their legisla- 
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tures. The abolition movement had 
postponed the emancipation of the slaves 
in three or four States at least half a cen- 
tury, and who could blame the South im 
their peculiar and and deplorable posi- 
tion—threatened with the dangers of a 
servile insurrection which these doc- 
trines went direetly to fonaent—if they 
sought security by any means within 
their reach. ‘The South loves:the Union; 
but if its blessings cannot be enjoyed but 
in constant fear of their own destruction, 
necessity would compel them to abandon 
it. And ifthe Union should be dissolved 
on the question of slavery, what would 
be the consequences? An entire non-in- 
tercourse between its different parts, and 
implacable wars, while the hopes of the 
friends of liberty in every clime, would 
be disappointed. But the good sense and 
sound patriotism of the people of the North 
when once aroused to the danger, will ap- 
ply the appropriate remedy. The peace- 
ful influence of public opinion will save 
the Union. 

Mr. Buchanan went on to instance 
points on which a Select Committee might 
report, in such a nranner aste obtain tae 
unanimous support of the Senate. One 
such resolution might declare—what even 
the abolitiomsts conceded—that neither 
Congress, nor any State, had a right to 
interfere with slavery in any other State 
where it is recognized by law. Such a 
doctrine was most clearly announced in 
the first Congress, and was most palpa- 
bly the doctrine of the Constitution. It 
became, therefore, not a question of mo- 
rality affecting the consciences of men, 
but a question of constitutional law; and 
the Southern States came into the confede- 
ration with so clear an understanding on 
this point, that Congress might as well 
undertake to legislate on slavery in a fo- 
reign country, as in any of the States. 
where it now exists. 

A second resolution might assert the 
principle that Congress has no right, un- 
der the Constitution, to prohibit the 
transfer of slaves from one State to ano- 
ther, where slavery is recognized by the 
laws of both. The power “to regulate 
commerce between the several States” 
could never be construed into a power to 
abolish this commerce, so long as slaves 
continue to be property under the Consti- 
tution. As well might a citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts be prohibited from selling his 
wares in South Carolina, asthe master 
of a slave in Virginia from disposing of 
him to his neighbour in North Carolina. 
Both cases rest upon the same basis of 
constitutional Jaw, and the power to re- 
gulate does not imply the power to de- 
stroy. 

A third resolution micht relate tothe abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. At the date of the cession, both Mary- 
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land and Virginia were slaveholding 
States, and so continue still; it would, 
therefore, be a violation of the implied 
faith which we pledged to them by the 
acceptance of the cession, to convert this 
very cession into a means of injuring and 
destroying them both. In framing such 
resolutions the importance of conciliatory 
language would be manifest. It was in 
the Middle and Northern States where 
this great battle must be fought. There 
could not be the slightest fear of the re- 
sult if Senators from the South, where 
the people are already united, would only 
listen to the counsel of those who must 
bear the brunt of the contest. 

The reference to a Committee was op- 
posed by Mr. Calhoun, as utterly de- 
structive of the object he proposed to ac- 
complish. Should it prevail he should 
consider it but an indirect mode of getting 
rid of the resolutions. He had offered 
them as antagonist to those from Vermont, 
to ascertain simply whether, inthe opinion 
of the Senate, there was any constitutional 
ground on which the South could stand. 
In assuming States’ Rights doctrines as 
the basis of his resolutions, and calling a 
rally at this solemn and dangerous junc- 
ture, of that great, though somewhat dor- 
mant party, he did not intend to imply 
that the gentlemen opposite were aboli- 
tionists, or favorable to their designs. 
On the contrary, he believed that the 
great mass of the people at the North was 
sound on this subject, but candor com- 
pelled him to declare he could not look to 
them in this hour of danger. The South 
had their good wishes—and they were 
even willing to vote it dangerous to agi- 
tate this subject. But when slaveholders 
touched the Constitution, and asked them 
what barrier it opposed to these mad at- 
tempts, they were silent. Their political 
creed not only admits of none, but, in 
fact, rouses into action that dangerous 
spirit of fanaticism which threatens to 
subvert our institutions. The character 
of the proceedings, so far, had shown 
how little reliance could be placed by the 
South on those who took these views of 
the Constitution. The Senator from In- 
diana had been among the most forward 
to disavow abolition sentiments, and yet 
he avows opinions in his amendment 
which would directly neutralize the good 
it was proposed to effect, and would have 
given a triumph, and a new impulse, if 
he had succeeded, to those whose objects 
he denounced, and to whom he professed 
to be so bitterly opposed. With, how- 
ever, such evidence before him of this 
species of construction of the Constitu- 
tion, the South might be excused for de- 
clining to trust its cause in such hands. 
He gave a powerful exposition of the in- 
tensity and extent of the feeling at the 
South on this subject. He had looked 
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far into the future, and felt that this was 
the only question which had the potency 
to divide the Union, and it would divide 
it or drench the Union in blood. The 
South was reposing upon a volcano, and, 
to prove the certainty of hostile collision 
between the States on subjects connected 
with slavery, he instanced a recent case 
in which the Governor of Georgia de- 
manded from the Governor of Maine, 
under the forms of the constitution, that 
a person from that State who had taken 
away a slave in a schooner, should be 
given up to its laws; that the Governor 
of Maine had refused, and the matter 
had been formally laid before the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, from whom energetic ac- 
tion might be anticipated. In a tone of 
high and impassioned exhortation, the 
gentleman pressed upon the Senate the 
solemnity and importance of the crisis 
which their present action would create; 
and after some explanations by Mr. 
Lumpkin, and Mr. Ruggles, of the circum- 
stances mentioned by Mr. Calhoun, the 
motion for reference to a Committee was 
withdrawn by its mover. 

A strenuous effort was now made 
against the whole spirit of resolutions, or 
in favor of the amendment of Mr. Morris 
by that gentleman, Mr. Prentiss, of Ver- 
mont, and Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts. 
In the consciousness that a great majority 
of the Senate was opposed to them, the lan- 
cuage of these gentlemen assumed a tone 
of despair, and the resolutions were open- 
ly assailed, as a bold effort to gag the Se- 
nate, and to suppress even the right of peti- 
tion and of speech. The supporters of the 
resolutions were dared to come to the 
trial of direct enactment on the subject. 
Another declared object of the resolutions 
was to extend slavery, and to strengthen 
it by means of the legislative action of 
that body. Any danger to the Union 
from the abolitionists was strongly denied 
by Mr. Davis, and his whole argument 
went to show the reverse. Legislatures 
should act as if there were two ends to 
the Union. One, only, that of sustaining 
slavery, was thought of here. Who, he 
asked, were most likely to be the instru- 
ments of dissolving the Union—those 
who obviously controlled all its legislative 
and political power, or those who had no 
power but the force of argument? The 
History of our Government proved that 
the predominance of slavery had shaped 
the whole character of our policy and his- 
tory. For forty years out of forty-eight, 
it had given us a President of its own 
selection, and through that officer had had 
the complete control of alldZhe vast execu- 
tive support and influence. For thirty 
years out of thirty-six the great slave in- 
terest had placed its own Speaker on the 
Chair of the House of Representatives, 
thereby controlling the committees and the 
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fountains of legislation. On every place 
of honor, of profit, of privilege, this in- 
terest was to be found in such numbers 
as indicated its mighty influence—which, 
in fact, disproportionate as was the popu- 
lation of the slave tothe free States, moved 
this Government over fifteen millions of 
souls. With this immense power in their 
hand, and proof given in every vote ta- 
ken in the Capitol, of its ability to continue 
it, what apprehension ought that interest 
to feel? What more ought it to claim? 
How can those who hold power be op- 
pressed by those who hold none? No 
one, in fact and in truth, could accuse 
the free population of the country, ene- 
mies as they were to slavery, with dis- 
union—and there could certainly be occa- 
sion, in the mind of no one belonging to 
the slave interest, thus wielding all power, 
as it does, to wish for it, unless he were 
ambitious, unprincipled, and without 
hope of advancement. That great in- 
terest which boasted its triumph in 
prostrating the policy of internal im- 
provements, and of having broken down 
the system of so collecting the public re- 
venue as to protect free labor, now sought 
to triumph over dearer rights, and the na- 
tional legislature was to be the ready instru- 
ment of its will. 

Against this wide range of general but 
galling charges Mr. Calhoun defended 
himself and his resolutions with his accus- 
tomed power. He had.person: lly, been ever 
oppose d to the rece pulion of eve ry kind of 
abolition petitions. He had never doubt- 
ed the folly of the course which had re- 
ceived these papers, and immediately laid 
them on the male He had told the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, ( Mr. Buchanan ) 
when he originally advocated that course, 
that it was altogether indefensible, and that 
the same reasons which bound the Senate 
to receive them, were equally cogent to 
induce the action they requested. He 
foretold what would be the consequences 
of that false position, and now it had be- 
cometrue. He preferred to shut the door 
in their face. They had no business 
there. He then argued from the strength 
and energy of the abolitionists, against the 
absurdity of their having no power to dis- 
solve the Union. They presented a front 
of one hundred and fifty thousand mem- 
bers, with immense means, waging an in- 
cessant war upon the institutions of the 
South, which involved not less than nine 
hundred millions of property, and they 
were imbuing the minds of the rising 
generation with these doctrines The 
resolutions, however, cleared off all false 
views, and placed the whole question on 
constitutional ground. The entire speech 
of Mr. Davis he characterized, on the con- 
trary, as a defence of abolitionism 

Mr. Niles, at much length, defended the 
necessity of legislative action to allay the 
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abolition excitement. The resolutions un- 
questionably afforded'the true constitution- 
alground. Regarding them as an answer 
to the petitions and memorials on the sub- 
ject which had been presented to the Se- 
nate, the preferable course would have 
been to have had them come from a com- 
mittee, for he maintained the inviolability 
of the right of petition, and they would also 
have been better had they n t come from 
the South; but as they were here, the pro- 
per course was to look at them as they 
were, and they contained the true theory 
of the Constitution, and presented the 
only basis on whic h liberty and Union 
could be maintained together. The South 
was not historically amenable to all the 
objections urged by its opponents. The 
Union was upheld by public opinion 
alone, and it was weakness or unwise to 
argue that the political strength of the 
slave interest was a protection, or that 
force was necessary to dissolve it. The 
evil of abolitionism was only now in its 
first stage, that of fanaticism, and this 
was deepening and spreading until the 
subject would inevitably assume a politi- 
cal turn. When its motto shall be, as 
already in many instances attempted,— 
“ we will vote for no man who is not in 
favor of abolition,” the evil will have 
reached its second stage, and to this it is 
rapidly approaching. ‘The war will then 
have commenced in the non-slaveholding 
States, and must continue there until the 
issue is decided. That issue will be a 
contest for the Union, in which there can 
be no neutrality. To oppose this crisis 
was the solemn duty of every patriot. On 
this ground every ‘Northern man should 
defend the rights of the South. Wemust 
stand or fall together. The issue of this 
struggle at the North could not be pre- 
dicted,—for a time, possibly, abolition 
might prevail. Jt was a subject pecu- 
liarly calculated to take hold of the feel- 
ings and prejudices of large classes of 
the people. It was the natural tendenc y 
of their own freedom—the principles of 
democracy—of the spirit of the age. But 
if the abolition principles should triumph 
in this struggle, then the evil will have 
reached its third stage. The contest will 
be brought to the national Legislature, 
and will be between the different States 
of the Union. This will be the final 
crisis, but even in its extreme event it 
would not be competent to dissolve the 
Union. When the bitterness of the strife 
had subsided, the rood sense of the peo- 
ple would return, both from the North and 
from the South, and the severity of its 
trial would prove that nothing could 
countervail the attachment of this ] people 
to the source of their liberties, thei ie pow- 
er, and their happiness. 

Mr. Bayard, as a final effort, then 


moved to strike out the words “the seve- 
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ral States,” and insert instead, the very 
words of the Constitution, ‘the people 
of the United States.” His only object 
was to avoid committal to the political 
creed of nullification, to which he never 
would consent. Mr. Clay expressed his 
assent to this proposition, provided the 
mover would permit it to embrace the 
historical fact, that the Constitution was 
adopted by the people of the several States, 
acting within their respective limits. This 
was objected to by Mr. Calhoun on gene- 
ral and specific grounds. It was select- 
ing the passage for an amendment which 
was the whole reliance of their adversa- 
ries, and was forcing upon the South the 
views of their opponents in an indirect 
manner. The historical fact was un- 
questionably that the Constitution was 
the act of the States. To this statement 
Mr. Bayard opposed the fact that the 
Government was the act of the whole 
people, as a proof of which, when the 
preamble of the Constitution originally 
read “ We, the people of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, &c.” the names of the 
several States were striken out, and the 
existing expression inserted to avoid all 
ambiguity; while the discussions in the 
Convention still more conclusively estab- 
lished the fact. The amendment was 
howe ver lost by a vote of 34 to &. The 
Third Resolution was then carried, thirty- 
one Senators voting for it and eleven 
against it. 

The Fourth Resolution was permitted 
to pass on the 9th inst. without debate, the 
vote being 34 to 5. 

The Fifth came up immediately after, 
and produced the most animating and 
exciting debate of the series. From the 
leneth to which our narrative of this great 
contest so far, has extended, we have ne- 
cessarily given already many of the lead- 
ing arguments which were placed before 
the Senate on this occasion, in a new 
point of view. The occasion was chiefly 
remarkable for having brought out the 
opinions of Mr. Clay in strong collision 
with the proposed course of Mr. Calhoun, 
and the discussion in consequence as- 
sumed, at times, a somewhat personal 
character, which it will be unnecessary 
to preserve in this History. After a gen- 
eral opposition to the resolution by Mr. 
Smith, of Connecticut,—on the ground 
that though he had supported the former 
resolutions for the sake of the South, yet 
for the same reason, and because he could 
not be made to declare that the people of 
the North, who had, as one man expelled 
it for ever from their territory, would sus- 
tain slavery, he would vote against the pre- 
sent,—-and a defence of it by Mr. Pierce, of 
New Hampshire, on general constitution- 
al grounds, not less than from the neces- 
sity of the case ;—Mr. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, objected to this Resolution, in par- 


ticular, and to the whole series which 
preceded it, in the most strenuous man- 
ner, as tending to produce the very oppo- 
site result of that which they professed to 
seek; to promote peace, and allay excite- 
ment. They were mere theoretical ab- 
stractions without any thing practical in 
them, and only calculated to bring up the 
rights of the South for trial, and for dis- 
cussion, to create difference and discord 
on constructions and abstractions, when 
every one was agreed on one practical 
point, viz: that the rights of the South 
must be preserved. He would not call 
them the work of abolitionism, but this 
course, and the effects it had already pro- 
duced, was eminently calculated to aid the 
abolitionists, and would aid them. Their 
mover sought to carry the Senate with 
him by the ery of danger to the Union, 
and next, an inevitable consequence—its 
destruction; both of which possibilities 
he ridiculed in the strongest manner, as 
having not the least foundation in fact. 
Another effect of these Resolutions, calcu- 
lated to give confidence to the abolitionists, 
was the principle on which they were 
distinctly brought before the Senate, that 
there could be no confidence in any effort 
to stay abolitionism, unless it came from 
the States’ Rights party. This was to 
make a stalking horse of abolition—and 
was perverting a danger and an evil to the 
purposes of personal ambition He ridi- 
culed the idea, which was implied in the 
course of Mr. Calhoun, that there was no 
safety to the South but in the little remnant 
ofa party led by that ge ntleman. There 
was an extreme indiscretion in the course 
pursued in reference to these resolutions, in 
assuming a line and tone of argument cal- 
culated to irritate and excite, and produc- 
ing a bigoted code of polit ics Which placed 
every one who did not adopt these ultra 
views among the abolitionists. The ex- 
travagant mental terrors by which every 
trembling vote in the Senate was secured 
to this course—which, however, it might 
appear to the hasty and hot-headed, was 
doing vast injury to the South—had no 
foundation in fact. The Union was se- 
cure, and the real interests of the South 
were strong in the Constitution, strong in 
public opinion, strong in the votes which 
have always been given for its rights, and 
lastly, they were stronger than all in the 
strength of the States, and their ability 
to protect themselves. The use of the 
harsh, indecorous, and offensive language 
used to sovereign States in these resoiu- 
tions of “ intermeddling,” and similar ex- 
pressions, was calculated to excite and 
provoke. The petitions to abolish slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia, were not 
a direct attack upon the institution in the 
South, and it was, therefore, sounding an 
unnecessary and improper alarm as ex- 
pressed in the Resolutions. 
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Mr. Calhoun defended his course against 
these charges. The Senator and him- 
self differed so completely that they could 
not possibly agree. With respect to the 
charge that they were abstractions, he 
appealed to history that abstractions lay 
at the bottom of all the i important political 
revolutions of which we have any know- 
ledge. Inthe history of our country, did 
not the abstract resolutions of his own 
State, and of Virginia, strike down, at a 
blow, the Alien and Sedition laws, and 
effect a revolution which will last as long 
as we areapeople? In fact, it is abstract 
truths only that deeply impress the un- 
derstanding and the heart, and effect great 
and durable re volutions, ‘and the higher 
the intelligence of the people, the greater 
will be their influence; it is only over the 
ignorant they could have no control. To 
the other charges of Mr. Crittenden, Mr. 
Calhoun replied with similar effeci, by re- 

eating the sentiments already embodied 
in his previousarguments. After this, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Preston, the words 
* on any pretext whatever,” were inserted 
instead of “on the ground, or under the 
pretext that it was immoral or sinful,” as 
expressed in the Resolution, and also a 
clause implying that interference with 
slavery in the District of Columbia would 
be a violation of the public faith implied 
in its cession by the States of Maryland 
and Virginia. 

Mr. Clay declared in the outset that 
ke could not vote for either the Fifth or 
Sixth Resolution. The others had re- 
ceived his sanction, more as abstract doc- 
trines than from any confidence he had 
in their healing virtues. In fact, from 
the manner in which they had _ been 

ressed upon the Senate by their mover, 
c feared they could have no other effect 
than to increase the existing irritation. 
This was particularly the case with re- 
gard to the allusion to Texas in the last; 
and if the purpose of the Senate was to 
compose the North, and give strength and 
confidence to the numerous friends of the 
Union which it contained, there was 
neither wisdom nor discretion in blending 
these two unhappy causes of agitation 
together. No stress should, in reality, 
be placed on a point much insisted on in 


the discussion which these Resolutions 
had given rise to—whether the Consti- 


tution was to be regarded as the act of 
the people of the United States collectively. 
or of the separate States composing the 
Confederacy. The historical fact blended 
each power together in its formation and 
ratification, and the only question in con- 
sidering the instrument should be: what 
are the powers delegated by its provisions ? 
These provisions formed a securer and 
firmer rampart for the South than ever 
could be hoped from the present attempt 
to place its weighty interests under the 
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exclusive guardianship of the States 
Rights, or any one party. The present 
course taken by the South was one of in- 
finite injury to itself; and the object of the 
Senate, most of all, should be to allay ex- 
citement, quiet the public mind, strengthen 
the well dispose d, and give no advanti ue 
to the agitators. Mr. ‘Clay always ad- 
vocated the course of receiving and re- 
ferring these petitions for action to the 
proper committee. This had been the 
practice during a great part of our na- 
tional existence, and was the safest and 
the best. The course adopted with re- 
ference to petitions for the abolition of 
slavery inthe Senate for the lasttwo years, 
he always thought unfortunate. In regard 
to these petitions the question should be, 
not so much what they deserve, as what 
is due from the calm and elevated cha- 
racter of the American Senate. Misguid- 
ed as they are, these petitioners are part 
of the Americ an _people—and was it be- 
coming to be carried away with rashness— 
to be moved with anger, or transported 
with rage, because fanatics, as they are 
called, present petitions to accomplish an 
object which, if seriously entertained, 
would justly excite profound alarm 4 
This mode of treating them had, at all 
events, aggravated the disease ; and the 
abolitionists were vastly na by 
those who united with them to preserve 


inviolate the right of petition. This 
would be still more the case were the 


Senate to place in their hands an addition- 
al instrument by unnecessarily coupling 
the annexation of Texas with the subject 
of abolition in the same series of resolu- 
tions. That, indeed, would go far to 
unite the North as one man. The course 
that would best become the Senate would 
be to keep the abolitionists, as a class, 
separate and distinct, and the subject of 
abolition distinct from the right of pe- 
tition, from Texas, and every thing else. 
And if the Southern feeling should ask— 
will you condescend to argue with such 
fanatics? he would answer—Yes, to pre- 
serve this glorious Union of ours from 
the possibility of all danger, I would argue 
with any one—with the lunatics them- 
selves in their lucid intervals, argue with 
them again and again. It was not. how- 
ever to recal the abolitionists to a sense of 
duty that such an appeal as might go 
forth from that hall would be effectual. 
It would address itself to that vastly the 
largest portion of the Northern commu- 
nity, who are uninfected with abolition- 
ism, and Congress had never yet appealed 
unsuccessfully to the intelligence, the pa- 
triotism, and the valor of the Ame rican 
people. Mr. Clay greatly deprecat: d the 
alarm of danger to the Union. There 
was none, save to adistempered imagina- 
tion, nor would there be until some au- 
thoritative act against Southern interests 
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should emanate from the Capitol. Until 
that time should come there would be no 
necessity for action. Mr. Clay then read 
a series of resolutions which he had drawn 
up, embracing all the points of the contro- 
versy, which, as they were never submit- 
ted to the Senate officially, it will not be 
necessary to insert. They were declara- 
tory ; that slavery was exclusively within 
the control of the States wherein it existed. 
That abolition petitions should be in- 
stantly rejected, as relating to an object 
palpably beyond the constitutional powers 
of Congress. That slavery could not be 
abolished in the District of Columbia 
without a violation of that good faith 
which was implied in its cession and ac- 
ceptance, nor unless compensation was 
made tothe proprietors of the slaves, with- 
out an infringement of the Constitution; 
nor without exciting a degree of alarm 
and apprehension inthe States s recognizing 
slavery, far exceeding in its mischievous 
tendency any possible benefit which could 
be accomplished by the measure. That 
it would be inexpedient to abolish slavery 
in Florida, the only territory tolerating it, 
on similar ’ grounds, and because it would 
be a violation of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. That Congress has not power to 
prohibit the slave trade between the States. 
And, lastly, they lamented the exist- 
ence of the abolition excitement, but ex- 
pressed a firm conviction in the unalterable 
attachment of the people for the Union. 
Of these resolutions, Mr. Clay offered 
as amendments to the fifth of Mr. Cal- 
houn those relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Territory of Florida. 

Mr. Calhoun resisted this attempt with 
the same firmness that he had done all the 
receding efforts to impair the strength of 
tis Resolutions. He was made more re- 
solute by witnessing the concessions which 
Mr. Clay was prepared to make. On 
this the two systems were irreconciliably 
opposed. The one was for conceding, 
the other for firmly maintaining every 
right they posse »ssed. The substitute of 
Mr. Clay was objectionable, because it 
abandoned the Territories to the abolition- 
It conceded, by an almost necessary 
implication, the power of Congress to ap- 
propriate the public money to purchase 
and emancipate slaves, the most danger- 
ous as well as unconstitutional concession 
possible. It implied a duty on the part 
of Congress to receive and discuss aboli- 
tion petitions, of which he utterly denied 
the existence; and finally, he objected 
that the tone of the entire resolutions was 
too conciliatory and subdued for the oc- 
casion and the circumstances. Mr. Clay, 
in the course of the debate, withdrew the 
portion of his amendment relating to the 
indemnification of slave owners by Con- 
after which, a number of Senators 
declaring their approbation of it, in the 
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hope of securing an almost unanimous 
vote—it was adopted by a majority of 19 
to 18, a voteso nearly equal that it disap- 

ointed these expectations, and induced 
Mr. Strange to move a reconsideration, 
which was carried. Mr. Buchanan, on 
its thus coming before the Senate again, 
as an original motion, with the same view 
of obtaining a strong vote, proposed to 
detach that portion of Mr. Clay’s amend- 
ment which related to the District of Co- 
lumbia, from what followed—which, 
though ‘objected to by Mr. Sevier, because 
all mention of the Territories would be 
omitted, was carried by a vote of 24 to 13, 
on Mr. Buchanan’s promising to re-sub- 
mit the other peak of the Resolution. 
This vote bringing the question relative 
to the District of Columbia directly be- 
fore the Senate, Mr. Webster declared 
he could not concur in any resolution 
that would tie up the hands of Congress 
in relation to the matter, either directly or 
indirectly, so as to put its clear constitu- 
tional power, beyond the exercise of its 
own discretion. There was nothing in 
the acts of cession by the States, or in the 
proceedings and history of the times, 
which did not imply that it was the in- 
tention of all parties to leave the subject 
entirely to the discretion and wisdom of 
Congress. The words of the Constitu- 
tion were clear and simple. Congress, 
by that instrament, hed power to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over the ceded ter- 
ritory in all cases whatsoever. This being 
the case, if the assertions contained in 
the resolution were true, a very strange 
result must follow. By its terms, the faith 
of Congress was pledged indefinitely, and 
an obligation was thus made that would 
bind forever as much as one of the prohibi- 
tions of the Constitution, so that if in the 
future course of events—availing them- 
selve sofac hange of ci ircumstances or po- 
licy, the slave States, themselves, should 
abolish sl avery—in the District only the 
existing state of things could not bec hang- 
ed—and even though slavery should be 
abolished in every other part of the world, 
in the Metropolis of this great republic 
alone would it be established in perpetui- 
ty.- Though Mr. Buchanan dissented 
from these views, and maintained that in 
the contingency assumed by Mr. Web- 
ster, the resolution would not be binding, 
and Mr. Clay supported his modification 
of the resolution by expressing his great 
surprise that Mr. Webster could ever 
take such a view of the matter —that 
gentleman continued to defend his posi- 
tion, and answered the continual asser- 
tions of the other side—that the States 
would never have made the cession had 
they supposed that Congress would make 
such a use of their authority—by affirming 
the presumptive certainty that Congress 
would never have accepted the cession, 
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clogged with the least limitation on their 
constitutional power. The Southern Mem- 
bers, generally, were exceedingly inimical 
to this opinion of Mr. Webster, and Mr. 
Cuthbert declared that to understand the 
question correctly, greatly depended on 
the sound sense or moral sense of the in- 
dividual, and it might well be imagined 
that the question would be unintelligible 
in the individual in whom that moral 
sense was wanting. 

Mr. Calhoun, before the vote was taken, 
recapitulated the ‘general grounds on 
which he wished the passage of the re- 
solutions. At all events he would suc- 
ceed in one object he had in view, to as- 
certain how far the Senate was disposed 
to take a position against abolition. The 
leading en, that his resolutions 
embraced, and which he hoped to carry 
out by them were, that neither a State nor 
its citizens had a right to interfere with 
the peculiar institutions of other States, 
and that the General Government, as a 
common agent of the States, had no right 
in any of its acts to discriminate between 
the domestic institutions of the slavehold- 
ing and non-slaverolding States on any 

retence whatever; no matter what might 
be the private opinions of those who should 
be vested with the public authority. On 
these strong and elevated grounds he rest- 
ed the cause of the South, and on this 

uestion he saw that its fate depended. 
t was a higher question than the mere 
naked relations of master and slave. It 
It involved a great political institution es- 
sential to the peace and existence of one- 
half of the Union. A mysterious provi- 
dence had brought together in the South 
two races from different quarters of the 
globe, and placed them there in almost 
equal numbers. They were there unques- 
tionably united be yond the possibility of 
separation, and experience had shown 
that the existing relations had secured 
the peace and happiness of both. Each 
had improved ; the inferior so much, that 
it had attained a degree of civilization 
never before reached by the black race in 
any age or country. This agitation had 
produced one happy effect at least. It 

ad compelled the South to look at the 
nature and character of this great insti- 
tution, and caused it to correct many fulse 
impressions that even there were once en- 
tertained respecting it. There--many once 
believed that it was a moral and political 
evil. That folly and delusion were fully 
oe er and the South saw it now in 
its true light, and regarded it as the most 
safe and stable basis for free institutions 
in the world. It was impossible in that 
region that the conflict could ever take 
place bet ween free labor and capital which 
made it so difficult to maintain and estab- 
lish free institutions in all other wealthy 
and highly civilized communities. The 
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Southern States are in fact an aggregate 
of communities, not of individuals. Every 
plantation is a little community with the 
master at its head, who concentrates in 
himself the united interests of capital and 
labor, of which he is the common repre- 
sentative. These small communities, ag- 
eregated, make the State in all, whose ac- 
tion, labor, and capital, are equally repre- 
sented and perfectly harmonious. Hence 

the harmony, the union, the stability, of 
that section is rarely disturbed except 
through the action of this government. 
The benefits of this exemption from po- 
litical evil extended beyond the limits of 
the South, and made that section the bal- 
ance of our system, the great conservative 
power of the republic, and in the tendency 
to conflict throughout the the North, be- 
tween labor and capital, which was con- 
stantly on the increase, the weight of the 
South has been, and ever will be, found on 
the conservative side, and it will always 
throw it against whatever may tend to 
disturb the equilibrium of our political 
system. This was the natural position 
of the South, the salutary influence of 
which would long continue to preserve 
our free institutions, if it should be left 
undisturbed. And it was these institu- 
tions which these deluded madmen were 
moving heaven and earth to destroy, and 
by all these considerations he now called 
upon all those friends who thus far had 
supported him, to carry out the simple 
principles, which would effectu: lly right 
our endanze red position. Regarding Mr. 
Clay’s amendment as a departure from 
them, he should vote for it with vreat re- 
luctance, and only on the ground of pre- 
serving harmony and union among those 
who were opposed to abolitionism as far 
as they could be without a sacrifice of 
principles. 

The question was then taken on the 
first branch of Mr. Clay’s substitute, and 
it was carried by a vote of 36to9. (See 
Table of Yeas and Nays No. 3.) 

On the eleventh the debate was con- 
tinued with unflagging interest, the ques- 
tion being on the adoption of the second 


part of Mr. Clay’s amendment. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Sevier, a clause had 


been introduced by Mr. Clay, guaran- 
teeing the right of slave property to the 
Indians, which the mover, upon further 
reflection, deemed it best to omit. Mr. 
Sevier, however, was so anxious to have 
a proposition of this description retained, 
that besides urging his reasons, in detail, 
he forced the question to a division, when 
by a vote of 31 to 10, it was dec ided, that 
all allusion to slave ry among the Indians 
should be omitted. After this, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. King, of Alabama, the 
clause relating to the Compromise Law 
was stricken out, when the passage of 
the modified amendment was opposed at 
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length by Mr. Calhoun, because, mainly, 
the rejection of the prayer to abolish sla- 
very in the Territory of Florida, was 
placed upon no higher ground than that 
of its inexpediency, which conciliatory 
policy, he argued, was fallacious, and 
would not be of the slightest force in stay- 
ing the tide of abolitionism. 

The two points towards which the abo- 
litionists divected their attacks, were the 
District of Columbia, and the Tervrito- 
ries, because these they considered the 
weak points of the South, and their ob- 
jects there attained, the main difficulty in 
their way would be surmounted. With 
this knowledge, our policy ought to be to 
strengthen and fortify those points most ef- 
fectually, whereas, the main barrier which 
Mr. Clay proposed to throw around the 
Territories in his amendment, was sim- 
ply the inexpedience of abolishing slavery 
in Florida. To such an argument an 
abolitionist would at once reply: How 
can you justify yourself in refusing to 
put down what you acknowledge to be 
immoral, sinful, and a great political evil, 
on the ground that it is inexpedient ?— 
The question is overwhelming. To stay 
its progress, far higher grounds must be 
taken; grounds as high as those assumed 
by these deluded madmen, ana which will 
show them that, while they are acting in 
the name of morals and religion, they 
were violating plighted faith, and sub- 
verting the entire fabric of our political 
system; and, as such, are guilty of vio- 
lating the most solemn obligations, politi- 
cal, moral, and religious. 

Mr. C. next objected, that he disliked 
the designation of the particular Territo- 
ry of Florida. The abolitionists ask to 
abolish slavery in the Territories; and we 
reply, that it is inexpedient to abolish it 
in Florida, assigning for a reason, that it 
was the only Territory in which slaver 
existed. They make a general fanak 
extending to all Territories that now are, 
or may be hereafter, created; and we 
meet this broad and sweeping prayer, 
with the modest answer, that it is inex- 
pedient to abolish itin Florida. In giving 
such a diffident response, people would in- 
fer either that the Senate was afraid of of- 
fending the abolitionists, or indisposed to 
commit itself as to Territories hereafter 
to be created? He regarded the grounds 
assumed in the resolution, as amended, 
worse than useless. They are calculated 
not to repel, but to attract attacks. He 
was glad that the portion of the amend- 
ment which referred to the Missouri com- 
promise had been stricken out. Though 
his impressions were at one time in its 
favor; with his present experience, and 
knowledge of the spirit which then, for 
the first time, began to disclose itself, he 
had entirely changed his opinion. He 
now believed that it was a dangerous mea- 
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sure, and that it had done much to rouse 
into action the present spirit. Had it 
then been met with uncompromising op- 
position, such as a then distinguished and 
sagacious member from Virginia, ( Mr. 
Randolph, ) now no more, opposed to it, 
abolition might have been crushed for- 
ever in its birth. 

With these views Mr. Calhoun could 
not vote for the resolution as it stood, and 
they were greatly strengthened, when he 
contrasted it with his Fifth Resolution, 
which has been struck out to insert this, 
In adopting this substitute Southern, Se- 
nators would strike down the strong bar- 
riers Which placed this District and the 
Territories under the same high constitu- 
tional protection with the States them- 
selves, and which made an assault on 
them, an assault on a@// the slaveholding 
States, and have erected in their place the 
most feeble of all barriers, that of mere 
inexpediency, and this was done because 
there was more dread of wounding the 
feelings of the abolitionists than the peo- 
ile of the slaveholding States. He be- 
fieved that most of the Senators from the 
non-slaveholding States had gone as far 
as they could consistently with their opin- 
ion of what was due to the feelings and 
temper of those they represented. 7 

The first four resolutions were well 
sustained, although they took the highest 
constitutional ground; but on the fifth, 
which involved the same principles with 
the preceding, he regretted to say, there 
had been a giving away. The constitu- 
tional ground was abandoned, and that of 
mere inexpediency substituted. In en- 
larging on this topic Mr. Calhoun rose to 
the highest strain of his nervous and strik- 
ing eloquence. 

‘“Inexpediency !” he exclaimed. “Think 
of the folly of attempting to resist the 
powerful impulses that urge them on to 
the work of destruction with so feeble a 
word! You might as well think of ex- 
tinguishing a conflagration that mounted 
to the clouds, by throwing a bucket of 
water on it. Expediency, concession, 
compromise! Away with such weakness 
and folly. Right, justice, plighted faith, 
and the Constitution: these, and these 
only, can be relied on to avert the conflict. 
These have been surrendered for inexpe- 
diency !” 

Mr. Clay defended his phraseology 
with great earnestness; and in the course 
of his argument went into historical re- 
miniscences, of much interest, respecting 
the Missouri Compromise. In reference 
to Mr. Calhoun’s strong objection to the 
word “ inexpedient,” he said there were no 
higher grounds. Would any one say 
that the power of abolition on the part of 
Congress did not exist? Though this 
power did not exist in relation to the 
States, yet even the Senator from South 
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Carolina could not declare that it would 
be unconstitutional for Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District or Territories. The 
power, like many others, was not to be 
exercised, for high considerations, amount- 
ing in the District to the plighted faith of 
the Government, during the existence of 
a state of things which put a restriction 
on the exercise of the power; but when 
that state of things should no longer exist, 
the power might be exercised. So as to 
Florida: the power existed, but, for high 
considerations, was not to be exercised. 
The extreme measures and language to 
which the South resorted were much to be 
deprecated. This might go much too 
far; for instance, because the abolitionists 
represented slavery as a moral evil, and 
as sinful, ought their opponents to take 
opposite ground, and maintain that slave- 
ry is not sinful, but in conformity with re- 
ligion? Suppose we declare that slavery 
accords with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and that it is consistent with every 
high and holy principle, would it make 
any converts! Nothing should be done 
to aggravate this spirit at the North, and 
to increase the abolitionists. And the 
main object with all legislative action 
should be to prevent the residue of the 
North from going over to join them. 
There lies our danger, and there, also, 
are we to look for safety. 

Mr. Clay afterwards modified his 
amendment, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Hubbard; the most important part of 
which modification related to the implied 
breach of faith, by abolition, with citizens 
who, with their slaves, might settle in 
the U.S. Territories, but it still failed to 
meet the approbation of Mr. Calhoun, 
who declared that he would neither op- 
pose it nor vote for it; when Mr. Rives, 
with a view of reconciling these different 
views, moved to strike out that under dis- 
cussion, and insert another slightly vary- 
ing in its terms from the original one of 
Mr. Calhoun. This new effort to bring 
this long discussion to a close gave rise 
to some animated remarks by Mr. Pres- 
ton. who did not affect to conceal the re- 
pugnance he felt at bringing the South, in 
this manner, to trial before an incompetent 
tribunal, by any mere resolutions and ab- 
stractions of any kind. His position was 
to deny the jurisdiction—to declare the 
subject was coram non judice, and not to 
stand here and be insulted by agitation 
and discussion of his undoubted rights. 
Therefore, he utterly disclaimed the 
course of dragging the South before the 
Senate by resolutions and abstractions ; 
and earnestly invoked it to put an end to 
these irritating and profitless discussions. 

After some remarks from Mr. Niles, 
Mr. Walker submitted a modification, 
which was accepted by Messrs. Clay 
and Hubbard, to strike out the words 
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“ought not,” and to insert, that any at- 
tempt of Congress to abolish slavery in 
any part of the Territories would create 
serious alarm and just apprehension in 
the States, sustaining that domestic insti- 
tution, &c. The question was then taken 
on Mr. Rives’s amendment, and decided 
in the negative—yeas 10, nays 29. 

Mr. Clay’s substitute, as amended, af- 
ter this vote, coming up again, occasioned 
a final debate between Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Calhoun, Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Walker. 
The former gentleman made use of the 
opportunity to define the position of the 
North upon the subject. In the course of 
his remarks—which gave some exception 
to Mr. Calhoun, he took occasion, in al- 
lusion to the present joint resolution of 
Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Clay, to speak in 
high terms of the former Senator from 
New Hampshire, Mr. Isaac Hill, who he 
characterized as a man of strong and de- 
termined character, and as one than whom 
Mr. Buchanan had never met on that floor 
a Senator who possessed more extensive 
and minute political information in regard 
tovour domestic affairs, and however much 
he may have been traduced, there was no 
man in the Senate at the present day who 
loved his country better. 

Mr. Calhoun at length brought this 
long and fatiguing, but deeply interesting 
and important, debate to a close, by con- 
senting to vote for the amended Resolution. 
He said it had undergone important modi- 
fications, tending to make it stronger than 
at first, though it was still very feeble, and 
not at all suited to the occasion. The 
resolution, as finally submitted to the 
vote, was as follows: 

“Resolved, That any attempt of Congress 
to abolish slavery in any Territory of the 
United States, in which it exists, would 
create serious alarm and just apprehen- 
sion in the States sustaining that domestic 
institution, would be a violation of good 
faith towards the inhabitants of any such 
Territory who have been permitted to 
settle with and hold slaves therein; be- 
cause the people of any such Territory 
have not asked for the abolition of slaver 
therein; and because, when any aah 
Territory shall be admitted into the Union 
as a State, the people thereof will be en- 
titled to decide that question exclusively 
for themselves.” ‘ 

It passed by a majority of 35 to 9. 

This long and memorable struggle was 
finally terminated on the 12th of January, 
when the Sixth Resolution of Mr. Cal- 
houn, was laid on the table on the motion 
of Mr. Preston, by a vote of 35 to 7. The 
ground of opposition by that gentleman 
being, that the subject of the resolution, 
would come more properly before the 
Senate when a resolution which he had 
introduced on the 4th instant, relative to 
the annexation of Texas, should be before 
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the Senate. When Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions were thus disposed of, Mr. Allen, 
according to previous understanding, as 
noticed, moved to append to the series of 
the following resolution, as subsequently 
modified by himself: 

“ Resolved, That nothing in the fore- 
going resolutions is intended to recognize 
the right of Congress to impair in any 
manner the freedom of speech, of the 
sress, or the right of petition, as secured 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
and of the States respectively to their citi- 
zens.” On this question a long and ani- 
mated discussion took place, in which 
Messrs. Smith, of Indiana, Morris, Al- 
len, Walker, and others, participated. In 
the course of the debate, Mr. Smith intro- 
duced a resolution similar to that which 
he formerly offered, which appearing to 
meet w ith much opposition, he modified 
it to read: 

“That nothing in these resolutions 
shall be construed or understood as in- 
tending to impair or in any manner abridge 
the freedom of speech or of the press, or 
the right of petition, which is hereby ex- 
pressly declared to include the duty on 
the part of the Senate to receive and de- 
termine upon the petitions.” 

The Southern party, however, mani- 
fested the createst reluctance tothe passage 
of such provisos, which they looked upon 
as impairing the weight and effect of the 
Resolutions already adopted, while nearly 
all the Northern Senators in a mass, were 
as anxious to have some such clause at- 
tached to legislative proceedings of this 
important character, especially as the pub- 
lic anxiety on this very point, had already, 
as they repeatedly declared, been almost 
entirely, the cause of the abolition excite- 
ment atthe North. A few Senators, in- 
deed, from that section, were unwilling to 
clog the benefit the South might derive 
from the present act, by any unpalatable 
provision, and Mr. Niles on the part of 
this class, moved to lay both the resolu- 
tion and amendment on the table, and 
thus let Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions go 
forth alone. This course was adopted 
by the close vote of twenty-three to 
twenty-one. (See Table of Yeas and 
Nays, No. 4.) 

The character of the various proceed- 
ings attending this interesting legislative 
conflict, has compelled us to treat it at 
greater length, and with a larger infusion 
of individual opinions than comports with 
our space, or W ith the plan usus lly adopted 
in Historic al Narrative. We believe, 
however, that no fact of importance in the 
course of the proceedings, or in the gene- 
ral line of argument on either side, will 
be found to have been omitted. 

The Vermont Resolutions. 

The presentation, on the sixteenth in- 

stant, by Mr. Swift, of the Vermont Re- 
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solutions, of which we have already 
given an ‘abstract on the former occasion, 
when they were offered and withdrawn, 
occasioned the last discussion connec ted 
with the subject of slavery, which took 
place in the Senate during the session. 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Prentiss defended 
their State from the epithets which had 
been cast upon it on a former occ casion, 
and also its entire right as a sovereign 
member of the Confederacy to make every 
request then put forward. Vermont had 
degraded herself, it was said, by passing 
these resolutions, but her Senators pro- 
fessed their willingness to join issue with 
the South as to the justice of the epithet, 
and let the people decide whether it was 
most degrading to maintain opinions in 
favor of justice, humanity, and freedom, 
orthe reverse. With respect to the allega- 
tions set forth in the Report, which had been 
characterized as infamously libellous of 
the South, it would be unnecessary to prove 
their correctness, since it would only prove 
that the greater the truth, the greater the 
libel; and even Southern gentlemen would 
deem it trite to admit that there were no 
evils growing out of the state of slavery. 
The State of Vermont was then ,abundant- 
ly justified in urging them as reasons why 
they should not extended and entailed on 
others, as in the annexation of Texas. 
The people of the South were free to ex- 
press opinions touching the interests of 
the North; and though that section con- 
demned them as unsound, no one made 
complaint on the subject, or affected to 
deny their right. It was therefore neither 
generous nor magnanimous in the South 
to find fault with the exercise of the right 
of opinion by other parts of the country, 
It was argued that it was a great mistake 
to treat resolutions like a petition 
from a private individual. The teste, 
ture of a sovereign State does not speak 
the language of petition. It expresses its 
wishes and opinions in the form of reso- 
lutions, the only one becoming its charac- 
ter and dignity, as re prese nting the peo- 
ple, and as a member of the Confederacy, 
To put such a document on the footing 
of a petition, would be an assumption of 
a new and very high prerogative, un- 
known to usage, or the Constitution, as it 
would be repugnant to the nature of this 
Union, or the character of this Govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine came with a pe- 
culiarly bad grace from the States Rights 
school of politicians, who maintain that 
this Union is a mere confederacy of sove- 
reign and independent States, and the 
Government a compact between them, 
A disposition to interfere with the rights 
of the South was strongly denied on the 
part of Vermont, or the remotest desire to 
raise disturbing questions in the Senate, 
but though such was his volicy, Mr. Pren- 
tiss, at least, would not be construed into 
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approbation of slavery in any shape or 
form. A system that dooms part of the 
human race to hopeless bondage from 
generation to generation, deprived even 
of their own offspring r and which dooms 
them also, from the most sordid and un- 
worthy of ali motives—the mere hope of 
gain—to perpetual, everlasting, brutal, ig- 
norance, prohibiting their imstruction, in 
religion, in morals or in knowledge, by 
severe pains and penalties of law, had no 
place in his approbation, and could never 
receive his countenance or support. Much 
of the excitement that prevailed on this 
subject was owing to the extravagant and 
arrogant doctrines which had been ad- 
vanced in the Senate on it. ‘That Con- 
gress had no power to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, no right to dis- 
cuss the subject, and the people no right 
to petition concerning it, were pretensions 
that could never be silently acquiesced in, 
and which must and would be resisted. 
Jt was no argument to denounce those 
opposed to slavery as miserable fanatics, 
and to heap upon them every opprobious 
epithet. Such epithets must be alike cast, 
for the same opinions, upon some of the 
soundest heads and purest hearts in every 
civilized country, aud must, in an espe- 
cial manner, be dealt out on the Parlia- 
ment and Statesmen of England. That 
to ask for the abolition of slavery within 
its limits, was insulting, and interfering 
with the rights of the citizens of the Dis- 
trict, was disproved by the language of a 
petition to Congress from them signed by 
no less than one thousand one hundred 
and six names of the most respectable and 
enlightened men in it, praying for these 
very objects, because it was “an evil of 
serious magnitude, which greatly i impairs 
the prosperity and happiness of the Dis- 
trict, and casts the reproach of inconsis- 
tency upon the free institutions establish- 
ed among us ””—and which used language, 
as strong and as condemnator yon the sub- 
ject of slavery as the Legislature of Ver- 
mont, or of any class of petitioners. 

The report and resolutions were con- 
demned in the strongest manner by South- 
ern gentlemen, and while some of them, 
as Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Roane, whose 
States Rights principles would not permit 
them to sanction their rejection—showed 
their repugnance to their doctrines, and 
language, by refusing to vote on the subject 
at all—others were unmeasured in their 
expressions of disapprobation and dissent. 
‘I'he speakers on this side were Messrs. 
Preston, Cuthbert, Strange, King, of Ala- 
bama, White, Calhoun, and Koane. 

Mr. Strange moved to lay the question 
of their reception on the table, and, with 
other Southern gentlemen, argued strongly 
against them. Ther ‘ight of Vermont to 
pre sent such a memorial was not denied— 
but its tone and manner were well cal- 
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culated to rouse the indignant retort of 
those whose feelings were outraged and 
insulted by it. ‘That whole section was 
distinguished for its high respect for 
law—and for honor and honesty, for 
private and public faith, for morals and 
religion it could not be surpassed in 
this country or age, by any other com- 
munity. ‘Che South had of late been 
subjected to such habitual attack that 
gentlemen had become, in a measure, har- 
dened to it, and listened to all as a matter 
of course, so that even in this case, when it 
was stigmatized as immoral, sinful, sen- 
sual, &c., it was chidden when it rebuk- 
ed its revilers as fanatics and incendiaries. 
With regard to abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia, that was a settled 
question—and it was absurd to argue that, 
because the power of Congress was un- 
limited there, that it could do every thing; 
abolish the freedom of the press, or any 
similar measure. It was necessary in treat- 
ing with respect what came from one State, 
to take care that we were not doing injury 
to another. In the North they had white 
servants; and suppose the South were to 
tell such domestics—it was sinful and im- 
moral for them to be held in a subordinate 
capacity, and that they might be relieved 
of their burdens by cutting the throats of 
their masters and mistresses while asleep, 
or putting poison in the victuals on which 
they were to feed!—what would gentle- 
men think of such a course? Would 
they not be very likely to lynch such in- 
truders, or would they wait the slow pro- 
cess of the law? In this whole matter 
the South had been misrepresented, and 
these Resolutions had done the grossest 
injustice to that portion of the country. 
‘The course of Vermont was much ob- 
jected to. There was no grievance un- 
less the Constitution were a grievance, 
and the Legislature of that State should 
first seek to alter that sovereign compact 
before it attended to petitions, asking for 
alterations in what it was sworn to de- 
fend. The idea of the South fostering 
the Slave ‘Trade was indignantly repell- 
ed. ‘The South was as much opposed to 
it as any portion of the Union, and had 
been the first to move in its suppression. 

These, and similar arguments, con- 
sumed the day, but so strong was the 
feelings in favor of hearing one of the 
States, that when Mr Strange’s motion to 
lay the question of the reception of this 
Report and Resolutions on the table was 
put to the vote, it was decided in the nega- 
live, by a division of 26 to 12: some of 
the Southern Senators, as already observ- 
ed, declining to vote. (See Table of Yeas 
and Nays, No. 5.) ‘lhe Report and Re- 
solutions being then before the Senate, 
were laid upon the table without being 
printed or referred, on the motion of Mr. 
Swift himself. 


[ WILL BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT. ] 
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SENATE (Continued. ) 
THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

The subject of the Public Lands gave 
tise to some of the most important debates 
of the session. Without filling our pages 
with an account of the various bills of a 
private, local, or partial character, which 
were before the Senate during the course 
of the session, we shall confine ourselves 
chiefly to the two which were regarded as 
the great measures of the session, in rela- 
tion to this subject, introducing new prin- 
ciples of genera: and permanent polic y 
into the system of the administration of 
the Public Lands,—the Preémption Bill, 
and the Graduatien Bill, the former only 
of which became eventually a law. The 

Sill to allow the States to tax the lands 
sold by the United States, and Mr. Cal- 
houn’s Bill to cede them to the States on 
certain conditions, will also demand a 
brief netice. 

1. The Preémption Bill. 
* This Bill, reported by the Committee 
on Public Lands, was taken up for con- 
sideration on Thursday, twenty-fifth Jan- 
uary, and was debated with much earn- 
estness during that and the three succeed 
ing days, Friday, Monday and Tuesday 
The Senators by whom it was chie fly 
supported, were Messrs. Benton, Clay, of 

Alabama, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Lyon, 
Norvell, Tipton, Walker, Webster, W hite 
and Young; while it was opposé ‘d by Sen- 
ators Bayard, Clay, of Kentucky, Crit- 
tenden, Calhoun and Davis. Its princi- 
pal and most zealous opponent was Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky. The following was 
the substantial purport of the Bill: 

It revived and continued for two years 
the preémption act of 1830, in favor of 
every actual settler of the public lands 
who was in possession on or before the 
first of December, 1837, and c ov ited any 
part thereof in that year,—with the ful- 
lowing conditions: that where more than 
one person may have settled upon and 
cultivated any one quarter-section, each 
should have an equal interest in_ that 
quarter-sec tion, but should have no claim 
by virtue of this act, to any other land 
(thus excluding floats): that it should not 
extend to lands to which the Indian title 
has not been extinguished, nor to any 
land specially occupied or reserved for 
town lots, or other purposes by authority 
of the U. S.; nor affect any of the selec- 
tions of public lands for the purposes of 
education, the use of salt springs, or for 
any other purpose which may have been 
or may be made by any State, under ex- 
isting laws of the U. 8. 

The leading arguments by which the 
Bill was sustained were as follows: 

_ The sole object and operation of the 
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Bill were to give the hardy and adventu- 
rous pioneer of the West a preference 
over the mere speculator, in the purchase 
of at least so much of the public land as 
he had actually settled on and redeemed 
from the wilderness. It was carefully 
framed so as to exclude, so far as it is 
possible in any law, all possibility of 
fraudulent perversion or misapplication 
of its provisions, especially in relation to 
float exemptions, under which it was 
charged that so many frauds had taken 
place under the former preémption laws. 
It excluded all grants, and simply con- 
fined the settler to the space he occupied, 
giving him preference in the purchase, at 
the Government price, over the specula- 
tor. It prevented him also from inter- 
fering with the sites reserved for town 
lots, or lands reserved for purposes of 
education or internal improvement by 
the States, under the laws of the United 
States. It was contended that the settler 
who left the comforts of civilization to 
seek a new home, reclaiming the lands 
from their rude state, subduing the forest, 
and building his cabin in the before un- 
trodden wild, was surely entitled to such 
a preference, unless it could be shewn that 
some great loss would accrue to the Go- 
vernment from the establishment of the 
preémption principle; whereas the fact 
was established by the returns of the 
sales of pub lic Jands that, from 1823 to 
1837 inclusive, the average price obtain- 
ed at auction for the best lands had not 
exceeded the minimum price of a dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre by more 
than two cents and a half per acre—a 
difference entirely insignificant in a na- 
tional point of view, and in comparison 
with the other considerations involved in 
this question. It was argued that the in- 
significance of this difference was not 
caused by any operation of the preémp- 
tion system; for it was not till the year 
1830 that the first general preémption 
law was passed; whereas in 1822 the 
sales amounted to but three cents more 
than the minimum price, in 1825 the ex- 
cess was only five cents, in 1824 four 
cents, and in 1828 and 1829 only one 
cent. It was contended that, instead of 
the Treasury suffering from the preémp- 
tion system, on the contrary, from the en- 
couragement which it afford ted to the pro- 
gress of westward settlement, it enhanced 
the value of all adjacent and surrounding 
lands, causing them to sell better and 
faster than they otherwise would do. In 
confirmation of which, it was shewn by 
official documents, that the average price 
for which the public lands have been sold 
since the date of the preémption law of 
1830 has been greater than it was for 
several years previous to the passage of 
that law, and that the average quantity 
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of lands annually sold, and the amount 
of money paid into the Treasury there- 
for, has been increased since the passage 
of that law more than three hundred per 
cent. over the average annual amount of 
previous sales. And moreover, it was 
urged, the magnitude of the question was 
vastly overrated by those who opposed 
the Bill, and who would de ny the right 
of preémption to the many thousands of 
meritorious settlers, the security of whose 
well and hardly earned homes depended 
now on this Bill; for while the gross 
amount of sales of the public lands which 
had taken place from 1823 to 1837 inclu- 
sive, was nearly sixty millions of acres, 
the quantity sold to preémptioners was 
little over two millions and a quarter. It 
was contended that it was the tru policy 
of our Government to encourage the settle- 
ment of the West; and it was rapidly 
filling in with a population of the most 
valuable character, agricultural, and 
soundly republican,—every man so dis- 
posed being able, with a little enterprise 
and the ee abor of his own hands, 
to secure for ine If an independent and 
ody serra ona ; the pr 
extending to the poor man the prine ipal 
benefit of credit—for the acquisition of a 
home, to be made available to him only 
by industry and frugality—without any 
of its evils. 

It should here be mentioned, that all 
the speakers who advocated the Bill did 
not go the same leneth with the western 
members in support of the general policy 
of preémption, those from the Atlan 
States gens rally resting their support of 
it mainly on the ground of the practical 
necessity arising out of the existing stat 
of things—-so many thousands in actual 
occupation of lands entered upon in ex- 
pectation of a continuance of the pre- 
émption policy begun by the act of 1830, 
and rene es and extended by those of 
732 and ’< There was an impli d faith 
which a Government ought not to 
break, even if 7 were possi ile to remove 
by any civil or milit ury force this vast 
body from their lands and homes, as in- 
truders,—-which plainly was not and nev- 
er could be the case; while the very attempt 
to do it would shock the moral sense of 
the whole community. As the Bill was 
on the whole unders mee as an Adminis- 
tration measure, it may proper to spe- 
cify that this was pe artic as e ground 
on which it was supported by Mr. Web- 
ster, whose support of it apj ts d to be 
peculiarly annoying to Mr. Clay. The 
speech of Mr Hubbard, of New Hamp- 
shire, however, took very strong ground 
in favor of the policy of the preémption 
system as a permanent one; adverting to 
the fact that on the passage of the first 
general pres mption bill in 1830, in the 
House of Representatives, of which he 
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was at the time a member, it was regard- 
ed as no party que stion, nor as a mere 
temporary measure; but that he, in com- 
mon, he believed, with most other mem- 
bers, looked upon it as an experiment of 
a new princip ile of policy to be introduced 
into our land system. ‘That he was very 
well satisfied with its results thus far, and 
was anxious to perpetuate it, as a mea- 
sure not only equitable in its spirit, but 
also highly advantageous to the poorer 
classes of our citizens in all parts of the 
Union, and as eminently de ‘mocratic in 
its character and influence; and that he 
should always be pre pared with pleasure 
to vote for new preémption laws, as of- 
ten as th y should be called for, ‘by the 
natural spreading of our population west- 
ward. 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, was very se- 
vere and earnest in his uncompromising 
opposition to the measure in every shape. 
Lie denounced in terms entirely unmea- 
sured the class of men for whose benefit 
the Bill was designed; characterizing 
them us a lawless rabble of intruders, 
who had no more right thus to rush upon 
and seize the public domain than to plun- 
der our arsenals, or public property of any 
description; that as a class, ( notwith- 
standing many exceptions, to which his 
language was not intended to apply, ) 
they were entitled to no consideration at 
our hands; he ridiculed the idea of the 
‘moral sense” of these “club law men,” 
and was in favor of the strict enforce- 
ment of the laws against intrusion and 
trespass, and of their removal by force 
from the lands which they assumed to 
hold, without any color of legal or equi- 
table right. He considered that the preémp-~ 
tion pol licy had cost us a large pecuniary 
sacrifice. It had given rise to innumera- 
ble frauds and malprac tices. A corrupt 
pirit of speculation, rather than of hon- 
est and hardy industry, was the stimulus 
of the preémption system, most of those 
who have acquired their lands under it 
being afterwards found te sell them at am 
advance, and again remove farther west- 
ward, to re peat the same process of select- 
ing and seizing the best lands. He con- 
sidered that the abuses of the system so 
far outweighed in number and importance 
those instances in which it might operate 
to the legitimate benefit of honest indus- 
try, that it ought to be sternly frowned 
upon by the Government, and abolished 
altogether. 

The character of the population thus 
severely denounced and stigmatized by 
Mr. Clay, did not lack numerous and 
zealous defenders, in most of the western 
Senators who mingled in the debate. 
This old charge of extensive preémption 
frauds was repelled with indignation. It 
was insisted that they were and had been 
grossly exaggerated ; that there were prob- 
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ably fewer than arise out of almost any 
other law, which designing men may 
have an interest to evade or pervert; that 
the system had worked well, and had 
been on the whole vigilantly and well 
administered. Preémption affidavits, it 
was said, had not yet become prov rbial 
like custom- house oaths. It was insisted 
that the malpractices that might have ex- 
isted to a limited extent under the preémp- 
tion law, were light in comparison with 


those practised by t the speculators from 
whom the Bill was intended to protect 
the rights of the actual settler. "4 hat it 


was ina great degree to the combinations 
of these speculators at the public sales 
that the low prices of the lands, above 
which they were never permitted to rise, 
were to be attributed ; and that very griev- 
ous oppressions and virtual frauds were 
practised by them upon the poor settler 
such as compe Hing men te pay a tribut 
to save the farms on which they had set- 
tled by the threat of overbid« ling forthem at 
the public sales; and after buying in from 
the Government, at the prices dic: tate d by 
the power of their own combinations, im- 
mediately thereafter reselling the same 
lands at auction to private individuals 
or actual settlers at enormously advanced 
prices. High eulogiums were passed up- 
on the general character of this popula- 
tion, as being as honest, industrious, 
pitable, peaceable and law-abiding a pop- 
ulation as was to be found in any portion 
of the Union; this being for the most 
part the testimony of those who 
from long and intimate acquaintance 
with the country and the class of men 
referred to. 

The bill was opposed by Mr. 
though it is proper to state that +‘ did it 
only on the ground of the necessity which 
was daily becoming more urgent,of ¢ he ing- 


hos- 


spoke 


‘ l hor m, 


ing e ntirely our land system, and that it 
was wrong to waste the action of Con- 
these imperfect half-measures. 


gress on 
He was friendly to the 
ferred to, though disposed to yield some 
credit to the representations made against 
them: and on the naked merits of the bill 
itself would gladly give them its benefits, 
to which he the hardy and 
enterprising pioneers of civilization well! 
entitled. But this was but the perpetua- 


class of men re 


considered 


tion of the system which he thought a bad 
one, and which ought to be radically 
changed. His | jan he had brought for- 


ward last year, ad he referred to it in il- 

lustration of his general views of the sub- 
ject. The Western interest in Congress 
was growing very rapidly, already pos- 
sessing eighteen or twenty representé ive S 
on that floor; and it was urgently neces- 
sary to settle without delay this _ t em- 

barrassing subject of the public domain, 
which was every year increasing in im- 
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portance and danger to the tranquillity 
and harmony of the confederacy. 

An amendment to the Bill was introduces 
ed by Mr. White, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, to exclude from 
its benefit “any settlement or improve- 
ment before the extinguishment of 
Indian title to the land on which such 
ent or improvement was made.” 
And in support of it he expatiated freely 
and forcibly on the numerous and gross 
positions practised upon the Indians, 
icroachments, on their lands, chiefly 

ir fraudulent substitution of one 
Indian for another, whom the former is 
mi ideto pe rsonate, in being made to appear 
before the certifying officers, to dispose of 
valuable often for a mere 
song—together with extensive corruption 
and neglect by the certifying agents them- 
The characters of these officers, 
as a body, were defended by Mr. King, 
an Alabama, who said that, having taken 
great pains to inform himself, he was sa- 
tisfied that, with one or twoe xceptions that 
had occurred, difficult as their office was 
made by the fraudulent contrivances of 
the persons coming before them, they were 
entitled the of vigilant, 
faithful and efficient public officers. . The 
practice of encroachment on Indian lands 
was certainly bad, as a general rule, yet 
if strictly enforced it would exclude many 
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the 
settlem 
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meritorious claims, where Indians bona 
fide sold their reservations for fair value, 
and invited white settlers among them. 


Mr. White’s amendment was adopted by 
avote of 36to 10. (See table of Yeas and 
Nays, No. 6 ) 


An amendment was also introduced by 


Mr. Crittenden, requiring, to entitle the 
settler to the benefit of the preémption, 
‘the cultivation of at least one acre in 
corn, and continued residence and culti- 
Vati jon to this time;” which he afterwards 
modified so as to include wheat, cotton, 
potat es or sugar canes. This was re- 


some of the friends of the Bill, 
and the erection 
of a dwelling, as it was how- 
ever supported by others, who were anx- 
ious to def fine the settlement cont: mplated 
in the Bill so asto guard against the prac- 
tice, which was alle ot d to be so freque nt, 
of fictitious settlements, without any real 
view to permanency of abode, for the sole 
of getting possession of the choice 
ions of publicland. After consider- 
able and animated discussion the amend- 
ment finally previ uiled by a vote of 26 to 
21. (See of Yeas and Nays No. 
7.) It was, afterwards again 
stricken out before the engrossment of the 
Bill, and a substitute inserted on motion 
of Mr. Young, requiring that the settler 
should be a householder of twenty-one or 
more years of age, and an actual resident 


s sted by 
who regarded settlement, 


sufficient; 
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on the land for which preémption should 
be claimed. 

An amendment was twice ineftectually 
proposed by Mr. Smith, of Indiana, to 
exclude from the operation of the Bill the 
lands recently purchased from the Mi- 
amis, in the interior of the State of Indi- 
ana. The treaty by which the Indian 
title was extinguished was not made com- 
plete by its final ratification till the twenty- 
second of December, 1837, while the ope- 
ration of the Bill referred to the first of 
that month. The lands were represented 
as very valuable, and overrun by settlers 
who had occupied them in anticipation of 
the extinction of the Indian title, to secure 
the benefit of preémption. The object of 
Mr. Smith was to procure those same 
lands for the benefit of the State, in aid 
of her system of internal improvements. 
It was opposed by Mr. Tipton, his col- 
league, who would not vote for the special 
exclusion of his own constituents from the 
privileges of the Bill; though he was of 
opinion that these preémptions were cut 
off by the amendment adopted on motion 
of Mr. White, as mentioned above,—a 
ee on which, however, some legal 

oubts might arise. 

Mr. Merrick introduced an amendment 
to exclude foreigners, not citizens of the 
United States, from the benefits of the bill ; 
insisting that it was a bounty on the part 
of the Government, and that it ought not 
to be extended to any others than Ameri- 
can citizens, who, if this amendment 
should not be adopted, would find them- 
selves crowded out of these valuable choice 
lands along our Western frontier by the 
hordes of foreign paupers which were 
poured from the work-houses and prisons 
of Europe on our shores. Mr. Clay, of 
Kentucky, was the only other Senator 
that sustained this amendment; while it 
was warmly protested against, as equally 
illiberal in spirit, and at variance with 
the past policy of the country, by Messrs. 
Walker, Norvell, Benton, Clay, of Ala- 
bama, and Buchanan; by whom high 
compliments were paid to the value of the 
emigrant population from abroad which 
the oppresive institutions of Europe are 
sending to aid in filling up our vast unex- 
plored wilds of territory; as well as to 
the services rendered to us by foreigners 
in our war of Independence. Though a 
small portion of them remaining in our 
sea-board cities might be seen sinking into 
the degradation naturally incident to the 
crowded pauper population of large cities, 
yet the great bulk of them were of a very 
different order, as the simple fact of hav- 
ing penetrated through the whole breadth 
of our country to its Western confines, in 
quest of a home to be made available only 
by hardy labor, sufficiently proved in re- 
gard to all who could ever claim the bene- 
fit of a preémption ;—which after all was 
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shewn to be no bownty by the fact that the 
auction system was never able to produce 
prices materially higher than the minimum 
level of a dollar and a quarter per acre, 
which the preémptioner still had to pay- 
The amendment was lost by the vote of 
Yeas 15, Nays 28. (Sce Table of Yeas 
and Nays No. 8.) 

An amendment was also introduced by 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, to prohibit strict- 
ly any further settlement on the public 
lands, subsequently to the day to which 
the operation of this Bill was to extend, 
the first of December, 1837, and to require 
the President to remove any such settlers ; 
in behalf of which amendment he invoked 
the benefit of the views expressed in the 
last Message of the President himself. 
The amendment was, however, lost, by 
the vote of, Yeas 17, Nays 27. (See Ta- 
ble of Yeas and Nays, No. 9.) 

An ineffectual attempt was also made 
by Mr. Prentiss, to amend the Bill so as 
to require the preémptioner to pay, in ad- 
dition to the statute minimum price, at 
least half of the real value of the land 
above that price, not including improve- 
ments; to be ascertained by three judi- 
cious and disinterested appraisers appoint- 
ed by the register of the land office in the 
district where the land is situated. It 
was lost by a vote of Yeas 10, Nays 27. 
And the Bill was then finally engrossed 
for a third reading by the vote of Yeas 
26, Nays 12. (See Table of Yeas and 
Nays, No. 10.) 

‘The Bill returned from the House of 
Representatives with certain amendments, 
which will be stated in the notice to be 
given below, of the passage of the Bill 
through the latter body. ‘These amend- 
ments were concurred in with a single ex- 
ception which will be mentioned hereafter 
in the proper place. 





2. The Graduation Biil. 

This bill was taken up on the twenty- 
ninth of March, Mr. Clay, of Alabama, 
taking the lead in the debate in its favor. 
It was laid on the table at the request of 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, for a brief delay, 
and was resumed on Monday, April ninth, 
on which day, and on the Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday succeeding, it re- 
ceived an earnest discussion. 

The Bill on which the discussion was 
had was not the Bill reported by the Com- 
mitte on Public Lands, but a substitute 
offered as an amendment, by Mr. Grundy, 
on Monday, April ninth. Both were 
founded on the same general principle of 
reduction and graduation, differing only 
in the detail of the mode of carrying it 
into effect. The Committee had proposed 
to combine, with the measure of the fime 
during which lands should remain in the 
market unsold, as an indication of inferi- 
or value, the policy of inspection, and the 
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ascertainment of the respective values of 
land by reference to location, and to the 
field-notes of the surveying parties, attest- 
ed by oath. It also carried the reduc ‘tion 
down as low as 25 cents. Mr. Grundy’s 
substitute adopted the measure of time 
alone, rejecting the other, as complicated, 
expr nsive, and even liable to corrupt abuse. 
It was after a brief conversation adopted 
as a substitute by the general consent of 
the friends of the measure—the members 
of the Committee themselves assenting. 
The following was its substance, (after 
having been n vodif ied by Mr. Grundy on 
a subsequent d ‘y :) 

That from and after the thirtieth of 
September, 1838, all the public lands re- 
maining unsold, after having been offered 
at private sale for 31,25 per acre, (the same 
having been once offered at public sale) 
for five years, shall be subject to entry at 
$1,00 per acre; that all lands which have 
been thus in the market for den years, shall 
be for the space of twelve months subject 
to entry at 31,00 per acre, and after that 

veriod at 75 cents; and all lands = 
Se thee thus in the market for fi/lee7 
years, shall be subject to entry at $1, 00 
for the period of twelve months—at 75 
cents thereafier for a second period of 
twelve months—and after that time at 50 
cents, per acre. 

Mr. Niles moved to amend the Bill by 
changing the terms of five and ten years, 
referred to in it, to eight and tirelve re- 
spectively, and by striking out the third 
provision respecting those lands which 
have been in the market fifteen years, 
which it proposed to reduce after two 
years, down to the level of fifty cents per 
acre. 

He wasin favor of a reduction of the 
price of lands truly ascertained, by the test 
of time or in any other mode, to be of in- 
ferior quality and value; but he thought 
the period of five years too short to af- 
ford such evidence. The quantity in the 
market being too great, all the lands really 
worth the full minimum price could not 
be absorbed within that time, whether by 
the natural spreading of settlement, or by 
the purchases of speculators; who would 
only buy up those portions worth more 
than the minimum price; and though 
large quantities might remain unsold after 
five years, yet it would only be an evi- 
dence that the y were inferior in value to 
the lands ac tually entered within that peri- 
od, in preference to them, but not that they 
were not fully worth the statute price of 
a dollar and a quarter per acre. He also 
thought that the shortness of the period 
would induce many persons, who would 
otherwise buy at the full price, to wait for 
the reduction. 

It was replied, that there was no founda- 
tion for the latter objection, as no one 


would be induced by the insignificant dif- 
ference of twenty-five cents per acre, to 
postpone a purchase for five years, leaving 
the tracts he might feel desirous of pos- 
sessing to the risk of being taken up by 
other ~ hasers. ‘To the other objection 
made by Mr. Niles to the shortness of the 
propos d term of five years, it was urged 
in reply, that no sales took place to any 
sauukhan ible certainty until settlement, 
and that population always preceded the 
surveys, as it would be impossible, with- 
out military force, which never had been 
and never could be used in such service, 
to keep the settlers from the fresh lands. 
That thus, already before the lands were 
brought into market, they were generally 
pretty thoroughly picked and culled; and 
the fact that lands should remain for five 
years unsold, in districts thus populated, 
with all the advantage of contiguous set- 
tlement to enhance their value, was an 
abundant evidence of inferiority of value. 
For example in the county of Jackson, 
Alabama, the lands were brought into 
market eight years ago, and there were 
then two thousand voters in the county, or 
fifteen hundred families; many of whom 
took preémption rights, and many bought 
atthe public auction which was held, after 
which the remaining lands were open to 
private entry at the statute price. So 
there were three counties in the same State, 
which might be regarded as new, which 
had not been surveyed, already occupied 
by not less than five hundred families 
each. The preémptions and auction sales 
combined furnished ample security that 
the Government could make no sacrifice 
in reducing the price, as now proposed by 
the Bill. 

Mr. Niles was induced by the appeals 
of his Western friends to modify his 
amendment, from eight to seven years. 
It was, however, lost by the vote of Yeas 
17, Nays 19. (See T ‘able of Yeas and 
Nays, No. 11.) That of substituting 
twelve for ten was lost without a division; 
and the remaining portion of his amend- 
ment, to striking out the last clause of the 
Bill, as above stated, was also lost by 
Yeas 15, Nays 19. ‘This amendment, to 
strike out the last clause, (namely, that 
by which the reduction was to be brought 
down to fifty cents per acre, for lands 
which had been fifteen years in the mar- 
ket,) was, however, afterwards carried, 
before the passage of the Bill, on the mo- 
tion of M Hubbard, of New Hamp- 
shire, who could not support the Bulk 
without such an amendment. 

The Bill was thus left in its original 
form, as above stated. It was post a 
till the following Wednesday at t 
quest of Mr. Clay, who wished to state 
his reasons for his entire opposition to the 
Bill, in all its features, to a more full Se- 
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nate—not more than two-thirds having 
been in their places to vote on the : 
questions. 

On Wednesd ay Mr. Clay urged, 
length, his objections : vrainst the Bill 
reminded the Senate that it differed m 
rially from the recommendation of the 
President’s Message, which, after bestow- 
ing merited commendation on the salutary 
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operation of the existing land system, re- 
commended a graduation, } ral- 
wation, presuming it, of course, wisest to 
ascertain the value of the su bet 
undertaking to fix its But this Bill 
Vy tt. re ‘ t 1¢ 





proposed at once ar 
price of the pub lic land , 
se to throw them into three classes. not 
upon the basis of value, but solely upon 
that of time. 
The quantity of lands upon which it 
was to operate imm« diate ly was 71.000. 100 
acres, the proposed reduction in vi = 
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upon which would be $38,998,090, being 
equivalent to a grant of that amount 
Within the course of ten years, which 


would bring the whole down to the mini 
mum level of fifty cents, the total amount 
of reduction in its direct applic to 
these lands, would be $53,253,051, sub- 
ject however, toa deduction for 
diate sales. Extending the 
reduction to the 240.000.000 acres of pub- 
lic lands, within the existing States and 
Territories, not yet brought into market— 
to which there could be no doubt that it 
would be extended, if once int ed. 
even if the reduction should not be carried 
still lower—the loss would to 
$180,000,000, subject to a deduction for 
the amount which might be sold 
they should reach the minimum 
And the public domain exterior to the 
limits of the pre sent States and Territo 
ries, to which the same policy would of 
course extend itself, was upwards of thr 
times that quantity—being estimated at 
about 750,000,000 acres 

And, moreover, it was a! 
denly to bring into market, at a 
rate, 71,000,009 acres of land—a quanti 
ty equal to the formation of two large 
States—would injuriously affect the val 
of real estate throughout the Union, dé 
preciating it by so sudden a glut of the 
market, that of real estate being reculatec 
by the same laws of supply and deman 
that govern all others. Thiseflect would 
reach every landholder in the United 
States, affecting most sensibly lands in 
States contiguous to those which include 
public lands. The present period of 
general derangement of the currency and 
business of the country, was especially 
inauspicious and unsuitable for such a 
measure. 

The Bill, it was argued, proceeded up- 
on the erroneous assumption that the lands 
have not been sold because not worth the 
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price demanded by Government. ut 
such had not been the case. The market 
had been always immensely overstocked, 
beyond the capability of et gue of 
the growth a nopulation, rapid as that 
was. FErom 1820 to 1837 inclusive, a 


term of erghteen year 


tity of land sold was less than three 


, the average quan- 


and 





a half million of aer r annum, while 
there was double that quantity thrown 
» th mar! And « ctine the 

q ! y i “cd or 3 OO000 of 
acres sold d t xtraordinary years 
of 1835 and 1836, th verage quantity 
Id each year of the term would fall be- 
low 2,000,060 of aere So that the pow- 
er of absorption has been wholly inade- 
quate to také up the inordinate quantity 
of the public domain which the Govern- 
ment has been practically forced, by the 
urgent pressure upon it of the new States, 
to bring more and fresher lands into the 
market. ‘Time was all that was wanted 
to eflect the sale of v whole. In Ohio, 
out of 16,500,000, only 2,000,000 of acres 
remained unsold; a notwithstanding 
the reduced quantity, sale have been more 
active in Ohio, within a few years past, 
than in most of the new States. In In- 


diana, out of 20,500,000, all has been 
sold but quantity | than 4,500,000, 
In not « in fifty is poor 


all 


tates 


the 
are 


rtion of 
rm 
world. 


lands, which 


Illinois, 
id, and a 
1 } +] 

In the northwest 
in tine 


among the first soi 


As for the extremely 


oo! 


had been spoken of, such as the pine-bar- 
rens, it Wouid be no benefit to the poor 
man to give them to him for nothing; 


and no one is injured by their 


remaining 


rowing all this land 


r efiect of t] 


at reduced rates would be 
ators would engross most of 


1 af- 





ions, Which they woul 
| to the settler at a large 
would stimulate speculation, 
already too rife in relation to the public 
dom Wn. 

Was any new stimulus wanted to 
quicken rrowth of the new States? 
Certainly not. The last census exhibit- 
ed the following results. The increase 
of our whol population withim the pre- 
ceding ten years had been 32.74 per cent. 
That of the seven new States then ex- 
isting had been 85.43 per cent. That of 
the seventeen old States had been 25.14, 
and of thirteen of them only 17.28. The 


average annual increase of the population 


of Illinois, which had grown the most 
rapidly, had been 184 per cent., thus 
doubling itself in little over five years. 
And there was no doubt that the census 


of 1840 would exhibit results equally sur- 
prising. Now, was it right or reasona- 
ble to offer an additional bounty, of this 
unnecessary reduction of the price of 
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lands, to the population of the old States 
to emigrate to the new? Their growth 


is fast enough now; and a more rapid 
one would not give the hetero eneous 


population which fills them up, bringing 
different laws, pre and 
habits, from the different portions of the 


customs, judice 


Union, the time requisite to amalgamate 
and consolidate them a healthy pro- 
cess. 

Of all species of property the value of 
land ought to be kept stable; and the 


public domain is a sacred trust to be ap- 


plied to the common interest of all 


States and all the people. We ought to 
stand fast by the old land system which 
has worked so well. If we once begin 
the process of reduction, there will be no 
arresting it. It will connect itselfof course 
with politics; and must result in the sa- 
crifice of the common property of all the 
States and the whole people, by abandon- 
ing the whole at a nominal price—the 
consummation which some gentlemen, 
said Mr. Clay, were bold enough to 
avow openly thus « rly in the progress. 

The Bill was also opposed by Mr 
Buchanan; who said that, strong as his 


ilways been in fa 
] 
lustr! ous settler, Who 


} 
ClVillZ 


preposses sSs10ns hi id : vor 
of the honest and inc 
carried forward the pre 
tion into the wilderness, 


desired to agree with his 


Tess ot 
and 
We 


much as he 
tern friends 


on this subject, he re not support this 
Sill. It held out a great encouragement 
to speculation, aaa would, he thought, be 


followed by the absorption of immense 





quantities of the public domain at tl 

reduced prices by large mon poli ts. It 
would retard settlement instead of pro- 
moting it, by holding out premium to the 
settler todelay. He was willing to make 
any reas mable reduction and graduation 
in favor of actual settlers for ed 
period, at the expiration of it 
should rise again to its former standard 


He also coincided in the objection wl 
1 
I 


reed by Mr. Calhoun 





wus u by ie 
Bill; that the time had arrived at which 
some plan should be devised, by which 
the just rights ie old States in the 
public lands should be secured, and at thi 
same time the management and sale of 
them be entrusted to the new States re- 


» limits they were 


most d to 


spectively within whe 
situated. It would be 
free the General Government 
power and patronage of the present ex- 
tended land system, and transfer it to the 
States, allowing them a liberal percent- 
age on the sales, to indemnify them for 
their expense and trouble. ‘Their pecu- 
niary interest would then harmonize with 
that of the people of the old States and 


17 
Siravie 


from the 


so much would not be heard upon the 
subject of reducin the price of the pub- 
lic land; besides which, it would relieve 


them from that condition of dependenc 
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on the General Government, of which 
they so much complain. It cannot be 
disguised, said Mr. Calhoun, that the ex- 


tent of interest involved in the public do- 
main 1s too great, and the parties interest- 
ed too powerful and influential, to permit 
the laws which regulate and dispose of 
the public lands to be the subject of fre- 
We must either ent irely 
change the system, or adhere rigidly and 
unswervingly to the laws as they now 
It was impossible to prevent this 
nighty stake from bein x thrown into the 
y struggles of the day, and from 
1aving a most pernicious effect on our 
olitics. And until subject should 





quent changes. 


tand. 


the 


come up of making the ce ssion of the 
public domain to the new States, on equi- 
table and mutually satis factory terms, 
for which purpose he had introduced a 
bill into the Senate, he was opposed to 
ny rial change in the land laws, as 
Line V now tood. 

The Bill was also opposed by Mr. 
Crittenden. It was advoc ated chie ‘Ay by 
Messrs. Benton, Clay, of Alabama, and 
Walker. It was urged that it was ab- 
surd to continue at one uniform price 
lands varying so widely in intrinsic va- 
lue. The following were some of the sta- 


cal illustrations brought to bear upon 
this poi nt. Of the seventy-one millions 
of acres which appeared by the Report of 
issioner of the Land Office at 


the Comm 
the Extra Session, to remain then unsold, 
after having been offered at auction, and 


been open to private entry for five years 
id re than fourteen mil- 


upwards,—m 


lions of acres have been in market up- 
wards of twenty, much of it twenty-five 
or thirty, and some of it even as much as 
forty years. About twenty-two millions 
have been in market between fifteen and 
twe nty vears; sixteen millions between 


ten and fifteen, and about eighteen mil- 
s five hundred thousand between five 
nd ten. It is upon the Southwestern 





States and Florida, thatthe present system 

if xed uniform price opere ates most in- 
iuriously,—there be ing in them every va- 
riety of soil, from the most fertile and va- 
iable to the most sterile and worthless, 


Alabama twenty-nine millions of 


cres have been offered for sale, and only 


ten millions sold; in Mississippi one 
millions offered and nine millions sole 
( exclusive of the Chickasaw country ) ; 


in Louisiana six millions offered and only 
sold; in Arkansas twelve 
millions five hundred thousand offered 
and only two millions sold; in Missouri 
twenty-one millions offered ‘and only five 
millions five hundred thousand sold; and 
in Florida of six millions offered, only 
six hundred and eighty-three thousand 
three hundred and twenty-four have been 
sold. It was argued that in sections of 
the country possessed of such attractive 


two millions 
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agricultural advantages—all, with the ex- 
ception of Missouri, producing cotton, 
and some the sugar ee lands 
are sought with great eagerness—that 
such large proportions of the whole re- 
maining ~ unsold ought to be regarded as 
conclusive evidence of inferiority of value. 
On the whole these may be regarded as 
possessing equal advantages, except in 
fertility, with the portions sold, being dis- 
persed throughout the o/d, as well as the 
mew, settlements, and consequently, gene- 
rally, equally healthy, equally convenient 
to trade, and possessing equal facilities of 
transportation. In 1828 it was reported 
by the registers and receivers of the land 
offices, that of about seventy-four millions 
of acres then subject to entry, about 
twenty-eight millions, morethan one-third, 
were unfit for cultivation—and yet the 
uniformity of prices presupposes that all 
lands must at least be worth a certain 
fixed sum. All the best lands, it was 
said, were soon taken up, either by settlers 
or speculators—the greater proportion of 
them by the latter; and the poor man, 
when unwilling] to ‘travel on indefinitely 
westward, was compelled to buy of the m 
ata higher price, because the public lands 
open to him were not worth the fixed price 
at which alone he was permitted to ente r 
them. The result of the system of auction 
sales and private entries, having averaged 
only one dollar twenty-seven cents and 
four-fifths per acre, had, it was argued, 
established the statute price as the mazi- 
mum and not the minimum standard of 
value to the public lands, and it was ab- 
surd to expect any other lands than the 
best, and those approximating to the best, 
to be sold at all, at least for a very long 
period of years, at that price, while such 
vast tracts stretched westward, of which 
the best qualities could not rise above it. 
It was urged that the Government oucht 
to have more regard to great objects of na- 
‘send policy in promoting the settlement 
and prosperity of the West, which react- 
ed with an equal benefit on that of the old 
States, than to petty considerations of the 
amount of money to be drawn from the 
public domain. Besides, it was contend- 
ed that a reduction of the price of the in- 
ferior and refuse public lands was not 
only demanded by justice to the people of 
the new States, but also by expedie ne y in 
reference to the interests of the Govern- 
ment itself. At the present minimum 
very little of the land now subject to en- 
try will sell for many years, and much of 
it never will. It is better, even as regards 
the amount to be received, to sell at half 
the price established by law, than to keep 
it on hand for eighteen or twenty years. 
Of the 71,000, 000 acres which have been 
offered without selling for five years, and 
upwards, and intended to be reached by 
this Bill, it is probable that 50,000,000 
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acres would scll for enough to average 
half the present minimum, say sixty-two 
and a he lf cents per acre, or the aceregate 
sum of $31,250,000, the interest on which 
in about eighteen years would make it 
equal to the price demanded by the ex- 
isting law. Some of it might. be sold in 
less time, but a great proportion, it was in- 
sisted, of these 50,000,000 acres which it 
is here supposed might now be sold 
some price, will not sell at $1,25 per acre 
within thirty or forty years. In addition 
to which consideration, an early sale at 
half the present minimum—be sides being, 
as thus shewn, entirely consistent w ith 
the pecuniary interest of the Government, 
and filling in the country now left too 
sparcely sprinkled with population— 
would convert barren wastes into more 
or less productive fields, and thus add 
greatly to the general resources and pros- 
perity of the country at large. 

To the argument that if the lands are 
but kept in market they will eventually 
bring the full price, it was replied that 
such would in point of fact never be the 
case, a large proportion being intrinsi- 
cally of very inferior value, the remains 
of the pickings and cullings of various 
periods, up to a century and a quarter; 
while the actual value of the jand, at sim- 
ple interest, is sunk every sixteen years, 
and the State injured for want of them. 

The measure was due, it was insisted, 
to the new States. The sale of these 
public lands was necessary to complete 
their sovereignty within their own limits. 
They pay no tax; contribute nothing to 
the support of the State Governments; and 
are desert barriers between settlements. 
Every reason which required the extine- 
tion of the Indian title within the States 
required also the extinction of the Feder- 
al title. Mr. Be nton maintained that it 
would be true wisdom in the Government 
to make even a donation to every cultiva- 
tor of as much as would make him a a rea- 
sonable farm ; and passedja high eulogium 
upon agriculture and the great agricultu- 
ral interest; which, he said, though the 
main strength and we an h of the country, 
and the best and soundest portion of the 
population, as the least regarded by 
legislation, w] hile it devoted itself w holly 
to the task of cherishing and favoring 
those artificial interests which build them- 
selves up on the broad substratum of the 
agricultural. 

It was denied that the graduated reduc- 
tion of price was a change of system in 
the administration of the pub lic lands. 
The system does not consist in the price, 
but in the organization and general ma- 
chinery, which remained all unchanged. 
The reduction of price of 1820 had been 
a greater one than that proposed in the 
present Bill—which it was regretted by 
western Senators did not go far enough. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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It was said that it was not alone for 
the poor, who at the reduced prices might 
become independent freeholders, that the 
Bill was designed; but for present 

andholder also, who would, in thousands 
)f cases, Wish to acquire centiguous lands, 
though not worth statute price, for 
wood, water, stone, outlet, to round off 
his farm, or keep off a bad neighbour. 
And to the argument of its affecting the 
value of real estate in the old States, it 
was answere ‘: that the price of good land 
would never be affected by the price of 
bad; and Mr. Benton declared that it 
would have no more effect on the price of 
land in the Atlantic States, than the cast- 
ing of a pea into the Atlantic Ocean upon 
the tranquillity of the Gulf of Tonquin. 
That the Bill operated only on the refuse, 
and it did not bring that as low as the price 
of such refuse now is in every State of 
the Union; for in every State are to be 
found large quantities—in some States 
tens of millions of acres—which can be 
purchased at prices ranging downward 
from a dollar to a shilling an acre, and 
millions that cannot be sold at any price. 

An amendment was introduced by Mr. 
Tipton, to limit the quantity of land 
which might entered at the reduced 
prices under the provisionsof the bill, to 
one quarter-section ; which was extended, 
on motion of Mr. Walker, to one section. 
It was adopted by the vote of yeas 23, 
nays 14, (see Table of Yeas and Nays, 


the 


the 


be 


No. 12); and the final vote on the pas- 
sageof the bill (April 13th) stood, yeas 
27, nays 16, {see Table of Yeas and 
Nays, No. 13). It did not, however, 


and 


pass the House of Represe ntatives, 
therefore did not become a law. 


3. The Taxation Bill. 


Thouch here noticed as the third in or- 
der of importance, the bill to allow the 
States to tax (before the expiration of the 
five years heretofore reserved) the public 
land sold within their limits, was the 
first of the bills relating tothe public lands 
acted upon by the Senate. It was intro- 
duced from the committee on the 7th 
December, and taken up, debated, and 
passed on the 27th. Its principal oppo- 
ment was Mr. Clay, of Kentucky: who 
denounced it as a derangement of that 
existing system, which he averse to 
touching at all_—as a part of the general 
scheme of despoiling the general govern- 
ment of the publicdomain. Its chief sup- 
porters were, Messrs. Clay, of Alabama, 
‘Walker, Nor vell and Buchanan. 

It was objected to it, that by depriving 
the pure haser of this privilege or premium, 
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was 
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exemptiom from taxation for five years, it 
would discourage the sale of ie blic lands: 


That the recent mania of land specu- 
lation, having now subsided, the motive 
which might otherwise have existed, for 


the purpose of checking 


speculation, had 
no longer any force 


j ; and that these period- 
ical fevers would remedy themselves. 
It was chiefly, however, on the general 
ground of deprecation of every attempt to 
disturb the existing land system, that Mr. 
Clay opposed the bill; introducing the 
subject of preémption, in connection with 
it, and antic ijpating some of the arguments 
in relation to that subject which have 
been noticed above. 

In favor of the bill it was urged: 
That it was calculated not to deter or in- 


jure the settler, but to repress the monopo- 


lizing operations of the speculator, by 
placing it in the power of the States to 
discourage that kind of speculation, with- 
in their respective limits, when it might 
seem proper to them todo so. That the 
law exempting from State taxation had 
grown out of the former credit system, 
under which the final payments, in the 
purchase of public land, were not made 
till the expiration of five years; that if 
these credit purchases hs id been left sub- 
ject to taxation, the reversionary interest 
of the United States might have been for- 
feited by the sale of the lands for unpaid 
taxes; but that under the present cash 
system, no motive of good policy existed, 


to do the new States the wrong of exclu- 
ding them from that equality of rights 


with thejold States guaranteed them by 
the Constitution, by not permitting them to 
tax all the lands within their limits, by 
whomsoever held. And that the States 
of Michigan and Arkansas having this 
privilege by the terms of their admission 
to the Union, the rest ought to be placed 
on a level with them. The bill was pas- 
sed by the vote of yeas 35, nays 4, 
Messrs. Brown, Clay, of Kentuck 
Clayton, Southard). This bill also fail- 
ed, in the other House, to become a law. 
Various other bills passed the Senate 
in relation to the public lands, but chiefl 
of a private or partial nature, which it 
is not important here to detail. The only 
two of a public character which it may 
be worth while to mention were the bill 
authorizing the relinquishment of the 16th 
section of every township as now granted 
for the use of schools, and the entry of 
other lands in lieu thereof; and the bill 
granted a right of way through the pub- 
lic lands to States and incorporated com- 
panies engaged in the construction of 
roads and canals—both of which, like- 
wise, however, failed in the House of 
Representatives. 








at the present session on the subject of 


tie Public Lands, w iid not be compl 
Without some no of Mi Calhou 


bil to ce le the pubi | mas to tie stat 





Within whose limits they le 
conditions It was reported back 





. , 
Committee on Public Lands. to which it won 


was referred, without amendment; but n 
action was had upon it | Vy th 
being, when reached in its turn on 1 
calenda id on the table without a div 


sion or d bat * on i tion Oo Vir. N 





With increasing danger and injurious 


influence, out of this general subject of 


the public lands. It is deemed, therefo 

of sufficient importance to require i) 

place a brief statement of its substance 

which was as follows 
] 


It provided that all the pr a 


within t limits of che sS tes of “Al = 


ma Mi ; } 1. Louisiana trka 
Missouri. Illinois. Ind re iM 


S now providea tor 


ion for each town 





fut »expenses of rey. sule nanage- 
/ 


ment and extinguishment of Indi 

The unso!d lands in Tennessee, accord 
ing to the Bill, with th exception of the 
public sites, &c., were to be ceded at once 
to the State unconditionally. 

A fier the consummation of which great 
measure, according to Mr. Calhoun’s plan, 
the Jand offices would be closed, includ- 





ing the surveying department; the com- 
missions of all officers connected therewith 


would expire ; and all maps, titles, records, 





of course the leading n sur he ad- 
ministration, Was introduces f 
mittee on Finance on the 6th January 
It was taken up on the 3ist inst. (Wed 
nesday) asthe special order, ran in 
effectual attempt by its opponents to 
postpone it, the det ite on It bene opened 
by along speech hy the Chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Wright 


‘The form in which the measure was 
pres nted, was that of a “ bill to impose 
additional duties upon public officers as de 
positories in certain cases.” The bill,which 
was a very lone one, consisting of twen 
ty-nine sections, provided for the creation 
of four Receivers General, for the four im- 
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of variou effi i t checks upon these of- ft n i 
fic I which it 18S unn : rye to s it I ‘ ( 
detail among which, it deciaured any {- Vv t i j 


tempt to convert to priv use. by lo 
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SINK ly be vt t aver 

level t | met oned s tion | tro- V \ Ol 
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certain ( | tion i nst the oe ‘ 
neral measure) was, however, « they t t M 
day stricken out on motion of Mr. Cal- both restricted 1 \ thie ‘ 
houn, ( Y¢ 24. Nays 18). The salaries al wishes a 0 ion 1 favor ¢ 
of the R vers General were fix at bill stru 
York d of their respective S | r tl 


ities ration of W ( iV I i 


$3,000 per annum for New 
S2.500 fi r¢ 1 of the other thi mo 
Mr. Rives introduced a substitute, as (March 6th_) the ‘ i nt of 
an amendment, re tablishin y and reor- whi noyect till the ex ‘ 
ganizing the deposite bank system, with g1 “ 
twenty-five deposite to be selected the vote of, yeas 23, nays 29, (see ‘Table « 
by the Executive with the approval of Yeas and Nays, No. M4 this motion 
Congress,and not to be discontinued as was ata later period, ji hefore the fin 
de>ositories without it. With respect to passage of the bill, renewed by his co 
the pape r currency tobe received by th leawt Mr. McKean, with the same re 
Government, it subjected it to the restric- sult 
tion, that after one year the paper of no The ve was taken on the subs 
bank should be received which should is- Mr. Rives, (which was supported by the 
sue notes of lower denomination than five friends of a National Bank, though some 
dollars, after two years the limit being of them declared that they adopted it only 
extended to ten. as a“ half-way house” to such an institu 
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tion, siill confidently expecting its failure, 
as a fiscal system, as before) on the 21st 
March ; and it was rejected, by yeas 22, 
nays 30), (see Table of Yeas and Nay S, 
No. I5) 

Mr. Cuthbert then, with expressions 
great regret at being compelled to differ 
on this point from so many of his political 
friends and associates, moved to strike out 
the 23d section of the bill (th 


zo 


of 


* speci 


clause”); which, though strenously oppo- 
sed by some of tank ading friends of the 
administration, was carried, yeas 31, 
nays 21. (5S e Table of Yeas and Nays, 
No. 16); after which mut ‘lat ion of the 


bill, Mr. Calhoun announced his intention 


to vote against it. 

Mr. Tipton, al 30, introduced an amend- 
ment, the substance of which vas, “ps 
no public dues “ought to be collected 
received otherwise than in the legal 
rency of the United States, or in Treasu- 
ry notes, or in notes of banks which are 
pay: able and paid on demand, in the said 


gal currenc y of the United St eg t 
*)h) 


was re Jee ted by a vote of yeas 22, nays 
30, (see Table of Ye cami’ Nays, No. 17) 
Mr. Webster then, before the final 


in lieu of 
h ill not 


nendment 


rthatilts 


vote, submitted ana 
the 23d section, prov idin 
be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry to make, or continue in force, any ge- 
neral order which shall make any differ- 
ence as to the mone y or mec dium of pay- 


ment in which the debts or dues to the 
government, accruing in ¢ yon r branch of 
the revenue, may be paid or discharg ged. 


To this Mr. Benton atte ete d to add the 
proviso, that ‘‘the amount receivable i 
payment of the and all alae 
public dues, shall in 
the case of the sale of the public lands.” 
The proviso obtained, however, only 
eizht votes, (Messrs. Benton, Linn, Mor- 
ris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Smith, of Con., 
and Young), and Mr. Webster’s amend- 
ment (repealing the old spe i circular) 
was adopted by the vote of yeas 37, nays 
14, (see ‘l'able of Yeasand N: iys, No. 18). 
Before the final vote, it should be men- 
tioned that Mr. Calhoun appealed with 
great vehemence to the friends of the bill « 


customs, 


be paid in cash, as 


not to vote for it inits present mutilated 
and emasculated shape, urging that it 
was far better to go before the country on 
its original merits, than to gain this poor 


and imperfect compromise between prin- 
ciple and policy. It was, however, pas- 
sed, and sent to the other House for con- 
currence on the 26th March, by the vote 
of ye: a 27, nays 25, (see T able >of Yeas 
and Nays, No. I Ny Mr. Buchanan and 
Mr. Grundy, as before mentioned, vo- 
ting against it contrary to their personal 
opinions, in obedience to instructions. Its 


history in the other House (whieh was 
that of being laid on the table by a prompt 
and decisive party movement) will be 
duly related in its proper place. 
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THE 
ae 
The issuing 

Bank of the 
institution under 


RESURRECTION NOTE BILL. 
of the of the 
United States, by the 


its State charter, in 


old notes 
| ime 


its 


capacity ¢ f trustee to wind up the affairs 
of the old Bank, after that institution had 
ceased to exist, had, is well known, 
been carried to a great extent since the 


lly 
and had 


ion of specie payments, especi 


suspen 


in its great cotton speculations, 
been a subject of severe denunciation and 
complaint. ‘The Democratic press at the 
outset took a firm stand against such is- 
sues, and declared them not only illegal 
but fraudulent; and the President of the 
United States, in his late message, brought 
the subject before Congress, as prope rly 
calling for its interfer in any practi- 
cable mode to arrest the pratice 

In the Senate, the Committee on t Ju- 
diciary, to whom this subject had been re- 
fe rr d. m ide an elal orate re py rt throuch 
their Chairman, Mr. Grundy, accompa- 
nied by a Bill of two sections, of which 


the followin: 





The first section imposed a fine of $10,- 
000, with imprisonment and confinement 
at hard labor for ten years, upon any mem- 
ber or agent of any corporation ated 
by the United States who should ttempt 
to isst is money, any represent on of 
money made and issued by such corpo- 
ration during its existence, after such cor- 
poration had expired by limitation of its 
charter 

The second ection gave the Circuit 


Court of the I tes power to grant 
> injunctions (upon petitior United 
States) to prevent any person directly or 
indirectly connected with any such ex- 
pired corporation, from issuing, reissuing 
or transfering any of the paper of such 
corporation for the payment or redemption 


Tnited St 


of the 


of its notes and obligations, and to cause 
such bills as had been redeemed, to be 
delivered up and cancelled; and gave the 
courts "full pow? rs to make the necessary 
orders and decrees to carry the same into 


effect. 
The Bill was reported on the twelfth 


= February It was taken up on l6th 
April, (Monday) when Mr. Grundy, 
e author of the Report, spoke at great 


On the following 
for a short 
intimation 


length in supportof it. 


day it was laid on the table 


period, in consequence of an 
of some doubt on the part of two or three 
of the friends to the object of the Bill, 


and St 


range, ) 


sstopassit. It 


(especially Messrs King 
as to the power of Congre 
was taken up again on Thursday, and 
earnestly debated on Thursday, Friday 
and Monday. Its principal supporters 


were Messrs. Grundy, Niles, Calhoun, 
Buchanan, Wall, Clay, of Alabama, 
tives and Roane; and its opponents were 
Messrs. Prentiss, Preston, White, and 


Clay, of Kentu ky. 
It was contended by its supporters, 
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sed the constitutional 
d to apply 


that Congress posse 


pow rwhbici.t Bil propos 
to the ca n question, and that it was 
highly expedient and incumbent on them 


acknowieared to 


It was 
for the r 


to exercise it 
have no pr 
never before | 1 a corporat 
to perpetuate itself after th 
its charter. The Bill had therefore to 
rest upon neral_prineiple and analogy. 
It was pl iyfully said by the chairman of 
the co rmaitte who report d it, that the 
believed that after 


ion thus d 


expiration of 


ancient pnaiosophers bel 

death 1 i ir a { > | isS d into ota bodies, 
and continued on earth; but that a crea 
ture without as yul, after thet nl tion 
of its existence, should pass into anothe1 
state of beine and remain upon th earth 
was what no philosopher or itesman 
ever dreamed of. It was contended that 


Coner ss, 
the 
ittwo add 
wind 
and inte 
end of it 
the iti l 
being k 
th ( art 
Congress to renew 
and proper for 
lation the evil had 


in IS816, when they chartered 
twenty years, and allowed 
within which to 


le, 
inty pre 


Bank for 
Lion il years, 

concerns, pl 
nded that there would then be an 
It was argued that the bills of 
tution ineorporated by Congress 
1 after tie expiration 


of incorporation, and the refu- 


up its 





rrown, to 


whos: | 


ssary 


no argument 

now. ‘Tha failure on the p 
trustee to redeem the bills thr 
tion, would give the bill holders an indi- 


irt of the 


im circula 


rectequita cl im upon th { ited States 
for their val nce a portion at least of 
their credit and currency was derived 


national character 


from the public con- 
ferred on them by the national charter, in 
contravention to the expr provision of 


which they were thus re-is and kept 


afloat. It was further argued that the 
cir yn of the Bank of the United 
Stat f Pennsylvania would not be di- 
m j at all, for the State charter bills 
could be issued in place of the old United 
States Bank bills that were called in anc 
cancelled, (and the Bank certainly did not 
depend upon tie kind of notes it issued, 
provid l all w paid in specie on di 
mand:) and if the old notes had mor 
cred l n the new ones, it Was ( 

credit, and ourht not to be permitted to 
exi it the character of the Govern 
ment required it, and that such was the 
intention of the Cong of 1816, and 
suciit plain import of the charter unde r 
which t were issued. It was averred 
that the seventeenth section of the origi- 
nal ri rved power for Congress 
to make laws to enforce the payment of 
the notes of the Bank, with twelve per 
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cent. per annum in favor of the holders, 
but that } circulated 
by a corporation which disclaims the 
power of the Government to make any 
law whatever to enforce their payment. 

The object of the law was 
to compel the winding up and final settle- 
ment of the concerns of the Bank of the 


Ur 


now these notes were 





stated to be, 


ted 





States, or of any corporation esta- 
Cong “who: period of 
nee, DV law, had ceas d. 
created certain artificial 
and having created 
folly to say that it had 
ne and enforce them. 
as contended, -was 
business in two years 
ts had expired, and 
violation of 
to consider 





ress, 


‘< 


Congress had 
rights and obligatio 
them, it would be 
not the power to defi 
If the 
bound to 
after its charter 
had 
contr 
the re-issuing of the d 
crime, and to treat it as 

It was further contends 
could be no dou it as 


> - 
Bank, as it Ww 


close its 
| d1 
not done so, it was a 
wt; and it was pi 


ct notes as a 





d, that as there 
jurisdiction 
should 


of Congress in the case. the offence 

be regarded as a fraud upon the law, and 
a fraud upon the public—nobody being 
lezally bound to redeem these bills; and 
that Coneress was called upon by the 
strong considerations to put a stop to 
such dishonest practices, « ed on by a 


of its own authority. 
by Mr. C 


us 


rTross al 


maintained lhoun, 


that the 1 nt prope d to b exercised i 
this case rested on t nel | power of 
legislation conferred on Congress by the 
Constitution, which embraces not ‘only 
the power of making, but of re} aling, 





laws; that the right of repealing extended 
to unconstitutional, as as to constitu- 
He said the Bill was pro- 
it was general; its ob- 


o our own offi- 


well 
tional laws 
perly drawn 1 
ject was to affect pro tant 
cers, in winding up the concerns of the 
old Bank, and that the rnity of the 
Government, regard to its interest, as well 
as that of the community, demanded the 
passace of the Bill. 

~ It was declared that the conduct of the 
ofticers of the Bank of the United States, 
under the Pennsylvania charter, had call- 
ed this bill t Congress 
| 


lose 








ai 


into existence; th 
power 

1 the District of 
s had expired— 
not pro- 
y had to 
nk of the 


were 80 


poss ssed the same to ¢ the 


concerns of all banks it 
Columbia, whose chart 
although the United Stat vere 
prietors of their stock; that 
W nd up tae concer! of 
United States, in which 
deeply interested. 


It was not contended that there was 


any lit clause, or specific grant, in the 
Constitution to authorize the passage of 
the Bill, but that the essence of legis 





that the mischief growing out of ene 
law might be abated o1 | ' 
me power that author- 


h bribery of public 


unished by an- 
other; that the s 


ized the laws to punis 








aot they uld paid 
nst cu I ( Ot I 
H I 5 ) tii 
0 ve left w re it on 
n House « t ! ves 
) 1, 1t W on i 
M VV t t sellin t set 
rv n nount for W ! V 
i | lition of the J 
requ {ber 
y ol W 
i 1 both ur 
ind { money 3 
‘ ond« mirht 
I H 
nh i s ddu é 
l mn bond m 
! y i Ver inacut I 
*y If such should 
pe t ! must ow out of su 
qu . of Concress i 
th t further wa h¢ sary 
than’ fo I penat to de id n m ti 
qu n I r votes H 50 wv 
to them, sin the hberal i loen 
which t rove! iad extended to all 
its debtors had } tin need of money: 
th t would be wi » maket! ttemnt 
und if the bonds fatled to bring inan off 
to the amount required for them, nothing 
was lost by the attempt. As for the kind 
of money the bank might pay for their re- 
demption, when due, that was a question 





solely between it and the purchaser of the 

bonds. He supposed that Conzress would 

take the necessary measures to supply the 

wants of the Government, either by the 

Tre isury notes as he retofore, 
l } a 1 1 = 

ime should make its other moneys 


available, or by authorizing a loan: and 
in either case the amount that these bonds 


should brine, would supersede a corres- 
ponding part of the issue or loan. 

The bill was then passed without fur 
ition, and without a division, 


ther oppositi 
other House for concur- 


) 
and to the 


rence, 


sent 


THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
On the 17th M iv, the bill to authoriz 


the reissue of $10.000.000 of Treasury 


s of 2o- 


notes, to meet the current expens¢ 

vernment, was received from the Hous 

of Representatives, (an account of its 
rouch which body will be given 


passage t 


below), immediately referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and promptly, on the 
back to the Senut 


On the following 


same day, reported 


without amendment 
day it was taken up and after an « xcited 


d bate Was pass d by the vote ot ye is 27. 
nays 13, (ss Table of Yeas and Nay: 
No. 21) Its opponents were less) 


Tall. 


Webs Preston, Crittenden and 

mad ind its supporters, Messrs. Wright, 
Calhoun, Brown and Benton. Since th 
lebate covered the same ground that had 


ury Note Bill 





been gone over in the Hous 
t yes int of } 
? 1 W ll ve i 
‘ in Live story 
t! a wh I 
( endment ( a WwW 
Mr. Pr cal . 
fund é irplus V 
t \ W I 
d 0 nd « ! Mr 
“U { \ t ‘ 
( ; 
Clay, Kei i 
n of Com: ! 
( \ i t 
t Ad } ( I 
! re, othe ! 
vB —~w hy S 
i 1 ,int 
1 on the t \ \ 
, nt oa ck ) 
wurage th WKS Of col 
suming s paymen 
having ah ady t en that st 
ind New York, and ot s be 
soon to follow If 3 ex 
that it had b n thou Vy so 
duty devolved on him to s\ 
such measure. 


Mr. Wright 
mittee on F 


ance, replied, t 
nothing before that Committe 
: 
in relation to the matter. A 


been referred to the Committee 
Touching the 
Mr. Wri 
‘rant as the 


nate had been acted upon 
views of the Exe cutive 
fessed himself to be as n 
Senator from Kentucky 

Mr. Clay then offered the fi 
a Joint Resolution 


‘Resolred, That no diserit 


ne of t 


f Renresen 
4 V arcu- 
n its } er 
! 

rougn 


ril, Mr. 
( hair- 
wheth- 

part of 
ward any 


ident Trea- 


e Senate 
had been 
\ ich was 
i 1 en- 


re- 
nem 
in Boston 
r ex} ected 
d, he said 
me that the 
rest some 


the Chairman of the Com- 


t there 


was 


e at present 


ll that had 
» Se- 





pro- 


jlowing as 


ition shall be 





made as to the currency or 1 lium of pay- 
ment in the several branches of the public 
revenue or in debts or duc Crovernment; 
nd that,until otherwise « | Congress, 
the notes of sound banks which e pavable 
and 1 demand I currency of 
the l d State el f tions 
» be imm ely pre { he Secretary 
of the Ti i : I t rece iin pay- 
mentof tl evenue and ebt dues to 
the Gove ent, and I! jnently 
dis! n course of } xpenditure, to 
ill py reditors W t ceive them.” 

On the Wednesday 1 ving, the reso- 


‘oming up for sec' 


Mr. Wright moved to refer it 
mittee on Finanee,on w 

debate arose, the motion bein 
by Messrs. Wright, Calhon 


Niles, Buchanan and Kine, : 
Tipton 

It was declared by the su 
iat the first branch « 


motion, t! 


d reading, 


to the Com- 
ch an animated 


rted 
Benton, 
1 d oy ! osed 
ky, Davis, 


sup 
i 


pporters of the 


if the resolu- 
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tion was in terms such as the Senate had, 
by a strong vote, incorporated in the bill 
in relation to the finances sent to the other 
House; to send it again to them in the 
present form, would be a useless repetition; 
that the last clause was on a subject that 


had constituted a part of the legislation of 


the country from the commencement of 
the government, and that an examination 
was proper to see how far the resolution 
would conflict with the existing laws. 
That the resolution proposed to go farther 
than any act of Congress had ever done. 
Recent laws (the deposite act of 1836) pre- 
scribed the notes that might be received and 
now the provision is that the bills not only 
shall be received, but shall also be, com- 
pulsorily, paid out by it. How far it was 
designed by the resolution to repeal all le- 
gislation on the subject, without saying 
so, was not known. No act of Congress 
had ever made it imperative upon the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to receive and 
pay out bank bills, as contemplated by the 
resolution ; that no delay of the action of 
the Senate was desired; 1; it wasonly deem- 
ed necessary to refer it to the committee, 
to satisfy themselves and others on the 
points referredto. The first design of the 
resolution was to sustain the banks in re- 
suming specie payments; the banks of 


New York had resumed, as had several of 


the banks in Boston: that the Custom 
Houses and Post Offices received their 
notes in payment of bonds and postages, 
and that the resolution therefore was not 
required for any immediate practical good. 
It would be in vain for the government 
to issue a notice in advance that it would 
receive the notes of all banks until they 
put themselves in a condition to render 
them receivable under existing laws. It 
was contended that the resolution would 
cuuse the paper received from the banks 
of New York to be disbursed throughout 
the country ; this would carry them to the 
extreme south and west; and then if the 
yublic creditor refused them, specie must 
; transported there at great trouble and 
expense without any corresponding be- 
nefit. 

It might be a great advantage to the 
New York banks to compel their notes to 
be paid out for one half of the expenditures 
of the Government, but it would benefit no 
one else. 

It was argued that a reunion with the 
banks, as proposed by the resolution, 
would at no distant day be followed by 
another still more severe shock than that 
of May last. No act should be done to 
countenance, in any way, such a reunion. 
It seemed impossil ble that those in favor 
of a reunion could vote for the resolution, 
unless precautionary measures were first 
taken to guard against a recurrence of a 
calamity which would otherwise be in- 
evitable. As for a National Bank, that 


was out of the question; and if it were 
not, and should be adopted, under existing 
circumstances, it would prove one of the 
greatest calamities that could befal the 
country. The resolution should undergo 
a full and deliberate investigation. It 
was contended that the banks, if left to 
themselves, would, under the operation 
of the eauses that had produced a partial 
resumption, go on till there was a general 
resumption, without the aid of legislative 
quackery. 

Mr. Calhoun urged his convietion there 
were but two measures which could possi- 
bly prevent a repetition of the explosion 
which, it was now contended on all sides, 
must follow without the application of 
some effectual remedy: the first was a 
complete and entire divorce from the 
whole banking system, and the other the 
establishment of a Nation: al Bank; and 
of the two, he considered the former as 
by far the most safe and effectual. The 
resolution proposed an entire abandon- 
ment of the divorce, without substituting 
the Bank or any other preventive measure 
in its place, which was the least defensi- 
ble course that could possibly be pursued 
Now was the time for a comparison 
between the Divorce and the establish- 
ment of a National Bank. The country 
could not stand another explosion; it 
would not only overthrow the whole 
banking system, but would shake our 
institutions to their centre. That the Spe- 
cie Circular bad not caused the late explo- 
sion, as had been contended on the other 
side, but was only a measure of necessity, 
from the e xpansion of the paper currency ; 
that under its operation the banks were 
gradually resuming specie payments; 
that but for it the disease would have 
become daily more and more bloated, un- 
til it would have been utterly incurable 
Had the resolution been to restore the 
former state of things, as it existed under 
the law of 1789, rescinding the resolution 
of 1816, it would have met with his support. 

It was argued that the other banks had 
stopped because the banks of New York 
had stopped, and that they had pledged 
themselves to resume whenever those 
banks should resume; that there were one 
hundred millions of dollars of specie in the 
country; that the solvent banks would 
now resume, and that the political and 
insolvent banks would not resume, or if 
they did, it would only be for the purpose 
of failing again in a short time. 

Mr. Benton stated, that to relieve the 
distress was the avowed object of the 
resolution, and the mover secmed to be in 
a hurry to get it through, lest the distress 
should be all gone, and the glory of reliev- 
ing it be lost. The resolution was to 
compel the repetition of an error that had 
been already so fatal to the country. It 
was to make the notes of nine hundred 
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banks the currency of the General Govern- 
ment, and at the same time it was de- 
clared by the mover of the resolution that 
all the banks would fail. 

The resolution was pronounced to be a 
mass of deformity, iniquity, and mischief; 
that it went to p lunder the public lands, 
to raise the revenue, defraud the public 
creditors, involve the country in shame 
and dis: aster, reéstablish a National Bank, 


and perpetuate a paper-money govern- 
ment; that it went to disgrace and de- 
stroy the Administration, to rebuke all 


who voted for the Independent Treasury 
Bill, and that it contained a modest re- 
quest that they should stultify themselves 
by voting for a proposition standing in 
contradiction to every principle contained 
in that Bill. It went to contradict every 
principle of General Jackson’s hard- 
money policy, that policy y which had 
received the sanction of an immense ma- 
jority of the American people 

It was contended, on the other hand, 
especially by Mr. Clay, that the Resolu- 
tion was so simple as to be perfectly un- 
derstood by every individual, and that 
therefore it was unnecessary to refer the 
matter to the Committee on Finance. He 
was — anxious for a speedy action on 
the subject: now, said he, was the ac vcept- 
ed time to act, and to signify to the whole 

country that there was no intention to 
persevere in a course of invidious discri- 
mination with regard to the money to be 
received in payment of the revenue. 

It was contended by the mover, that 
the reference was urged, not so much for 
the purpose of examination into the mer- 
its of the resolution, as for the purpose of 
opposing and defeating it altogether; the 
New York banks had resumed, not so 
much on account of their ability to do so, 
as to comply with the law of the State 
which made it imperative for them to do 
so on the ninth or tenth. There was a 
wide difference between an actual and a 
nominal resumption. The Collector and 
Postmaster, it seemed, were doing with- 
out law, what the Resolution proposed 
they should do by law. That vag oe 
ing off of the New York notes, ) pay 
disbursements in the south a ote. 
west, would be a bungling operation; the 
Government might authorize some one to 
draw for them on New York, and the 
drafis would sell for a heavy premium. 
Great benefits would result to New York 
by the adoption of the Resolution, but 
nothing but the establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank would effectually remedy the 
evils of a disordered currency; that with- 
out it the country would be perpetually 
exposed to embarrassments, under which 
it was now suffering. The Resolution 
proposed to give the sanction of law to 
the measure, and not leave it to the whim 
and caprice of the Postmaster General 
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and the Secretary of the Treasury. There 
was no necessity for reference; there was 
no object on to the phi iseology of the 
Resolution ; it was the principles con- 
tained in it which caused the opposition. 
That to refer it to a committee, a majority 
of which were known to be decidedly 
hostile to it, would be contrary to all par- 
liamentary usage. The resolution was, 
however, referred, according to the mo- 
tion of Mr. Wricht, by the vote of Yeas 
28, Nays 19. (See ‘lable of Yeas and 
Nays, No. 22) 

On the 16th of May, Mr. Wright, from 
the Committee on Finance, made a long 
and elaborate report on the subject, re- 
viewing the whole course of legislation 
on the subject of the currency, from the 
foundation of the Government to the pre- 
sent time, and closing with a recommen- 
dation that the resolution should not re- 
ceive the sanction of the Senate; of which 
report thirty thousand copies were ordered 
to be print ed. 

On the 25th of May, ( 
solution was called up by 
and it gave to earnest debate, 
which engaged the Senate for four days— 
the vote on the fins il passage of the reso- 
lution, in the shape to which it was re- 
duced by the various amendments pro- 
pose d, being taken on the Tu sday fol- 
lowing. Mr. Webster (Mr. Clay assent- 
ing) offered an amendment to strike out 
the first clause of the resolution, after the 
enacting clause, and to insert the follow- 
ing :—* That it shall not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make, or to 
continue in force, any general order which 
shall create any difference between the 
different branches of revenue, as to the 
money or medium of payment in which 
debts or dues accruing to the United 
States may be paid.” Mr. Wright moved 
to amend the resolution by striking out 
the remainder of the original resolution. 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, himself moved 
to strike out the concluding clause, which 
was carried with but one disse nting vote, 
(Mr. Tipton.) Mr. Wright’s motion to 
strike out the second clause of the resolu- 
tion, which makes the reception of bank 
notes imperative, also prevailed, by the 
vote of Yeas 28, Nays 19. ( See ‘Table 
of Yeas and Nays, No. 23.) So that thus 
no fragment remained.of the original re- 
solution, Mr. Webster’s substitute for the 
first clause being alone left standing, the 
effect of which was simply to re-assert 
what had been already enacted in the In- 
dependent Treasury Bill, repealing the 
famous Specie Circular. 

Mr. Morris introduced, as a substitute, 
a resolution repealing the joint re solution 
of 1816, on which the vote stood—Yeas 8, 
Nays 36. (See Table of Yeas and Nays, 
No. 24.) And finally, on the question on 
ordering the resolution, as amended, to 


Friday,) the Re- 
Mr. Hubbard, 


rise an 
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be engrossed for its third reading, the vote 
is—Yeas 34, Nays 10. (See Table of 

and Nays. No. 25.) 

Many powerful efforts were made by 
distinguished individuals on both sides. 

‘he debate on this Resolution, at its 
successive stages, took a very wide range, 
embracing not only the subject of the 
currency gen rally, but all the leading 
party topics w hich have of late years agi- 
tated the country, growing out of that 
subject. It was participated in, more or 
Senate, and called 


Yi 


less, by most of the 


forth some 


of the most powerful efforts 
that were made during the course of the 
Session. Much of it turned on the fa- 
mous Specie Circular, which was alter- 


nately attacked and defended with great 


animation, though it was admitted by 
many of its friends, that, having dis- 
charged its function at the time when it 
was both useful and necessary, there ex- 


ction on their 


no obj part to its 
repeal, in the mode effected by this reso- 
lution as finally amended. In the shape 
to which it was reduced, many of the 


friends of the original resolution declared 
themselves quite indifferent to its fate. In 
iis original shape, making the reception 
and disbursement of paper-money imper- 
ative id of 
fore, it was very severely denounced as a 
farther step of submission to the ascend- 
ancy of the banking power, than had ever 
yet been taken; and as designed, by pre- 
paring the. way for another expansion 
and explosion, and by leaving the Govern- 
ment entirely powerless to defend itself, 
only to lead back to the abandoned policy 
of a National Bank, with especial refer- 
ence to the reat projet submitted a few 
days before by Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
of which the following was the general 
outline. 


inst discretionary, as hereto- 





MR. CLAY’S NATIONAL BANK PROJECT. 

A number of petitions were pres nted 
during the course of the session in fa- 
vor of the establishment of a National 
Bank, which led to no action requiring 
special notice, excepting on the occasion 
of the presentation of a petition by Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky, on the 2Istof May, 
when he took the opportunity to lay be- 
fore the Senate an outline of his views, 
and of the position which he assumed 
before the country in relation to this im- 
portant question. He stated that it was 
not the intention of the petitioners that 
an existing State institution, having an 
eminent individual at its head, should 
be chartered by Congres: and transform- 
ed into a Bank of the United States. 


He denied that he had any such _ pur- 
pose, notwithstanding he entertained 
great respect for the individual at the 


head of the institution alluded to. He 
passed a high encomium upon Mr. Bid- 
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dle and Albert Gallatin, and stated that 
there might be individuals 
equally competent to preside over a na- 
tional but that he did not 
know He argued that a National 
Bank required by the common 
good of the whole country, and although, 
if it were practicable, an existing state 
institution might form a basis for it, 
still a new bank, chartered by Congr 
with power to create branches, would, 
he be prefi rable. Hi pro- 
jet was substantially as follows 

" Ist. The Bank to have 
$50,000,000, the stock to be distributed 
between the General Government and 
the States, according to Federal popula- 
tion, and individual the por- 
tion assigned to the i 


also otner 


institution, 


hem. 
was 


ss 
? 
considert d, 


a capital of 


subscribers ; 


latter to be distri- 


buted at auction or by private subscrip- 
tion. 
2nd. The organization of the Corpo- 


ind 
private control in fair proportions, com- 
bining public and private interests. All 
foreigners to be excluded from the own- 
ership of the stock. 

3d. The bank to set apart an ade- 
quate portion of its capital in produc- 
tive stocks placed in permanent security 
beyond the reach of the 
with the exception of the ac 
as a safety tund to redeem the circula- 
tine paper in case failure—this was 
to snard the general mass of note hold- 
ers, who had no in the bank, 
from loss, and was borrowed from the 
New York safety fund system to which 
due reference was made. 

ith. The bank to make periodically a 
public statement in reg all of its 


ird to 
transactions, and to spread out for in- 
and 


spection a list showing the nam 
responsibilities of its drawers, endorsers 
and debtors. 

5th. The bank to limit the dividends 
to more than 
per cent to be struck at one time. 

6th. To restrict the rate of interest to 
6. or even 5, 

7th. To lay a restriction on the premi- 
um demanded for p st notes and checks 
used for remittances, so that the maxi 
mum shall not exceed 14 per cent. be- 
tween any two points of the Union. 

8th. To provide he exercise 
of improper influence onthe part of the 
executive upon the bank ahd on the part 
of the bank upon the el the 
country. 

He contended that the constitutional 
power to charter the bank ought no long- 


ration to be such as to blend public 


corporation— 


ruing prohts— 
- 
ot 


interest 


so as not authorize 


per cent. 
i 


against the 


‘tiOns Of 


er to be considered an open question—that 
there should be some bounds to human 
controversy—that stability was a neces- 
sary want of society—that many who de- 
nied the power to create, admitted the 
benefits of, a Bankof the United States— 
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that four times Congress had deliberately, 
under the sway of all parties, affirmed its 
existence—that every department of the 
Government had again and again asserted 
it. That forty years acquie scence by the 
, uniformity in the value of the cur 
facility and economy in domestic 
exchanges, and unex: umpled prosperity in 
yusiness of the country, with 
the bank—and without it, wild disorder 
in the currency, ruinous irregularity in 
domestic and general pros 


people 





the general | 


xchanves, 


tration in the commerce and business of 
the nation—would seem to put the ques 
tion at rest, if it were not to be perpe- 


tually agitated. That the power h vd een 





sustained by Washington, the Father of 
his Country, by Madison, the Paes r of 
the Constitution, and by Marshall, the 
lather of the Judiciary—that precedents 
were neither to be blindly followed or 
wantonly despised. Mr. Clay declared 
that h “had no intention of formally 
presenting any proposition to establish 
a Bank of the United States ; composed 
as Congress and the Executive now are 


it would be useless to offer such a pro- 
posal: a bank should | ~ be established 
unless clearly called for by public opin- 
believed a ila ty of the 
desired it, but had no conclu- 
eviaence. He expresst d wil 
to submit to the will of the 
majority, and closed by moving*to lay 
» petition on the 
general debate grew out of this 
occasion, Mr. Buchanan alone making 
remarks in reply to this new 
manifesto of the distinguished 
or from Kentucky. He argued that 
it would prove a great e vil to the country 


ion; he 
ple now 
sive 1 


peo- 


his 


lineness 


table. 

‘No 
some 

1 

litical 

' 

t 


5 na 


po- 


wherever it might be located, that under 
Mr. Gallatin at New York it would have 
the same effect as under Mr. Biddle at 


Philadelphia. If it must be established, 
he pre for red Philadelphia to New York. 
If established at New York with 50,000- 
000, capital, the whole Union would be- 

1e tributary to that city ; that three-fifths 
f the revenue from customs was now ¢ol- 
lected at that port, and this amount would 


become the foundation of immense dis- 
counts and of commanding influence 
throughout the country. ‘lhe Senator 


from Kentucky had came out boldly with 
is ‘ projet, and parties could now tell 
how they stood —on one sidea $50,000,000 
National Bank, 
the Government from all banks. It was 
a work of super rogation to have any pro- 
vision to prevent the government from 
upon the bank, or the bank from 
vovernment—with such 
no divorce could 
{It would 


warring 
warring upon the 
a bank establishment, 


ever be had, or even attempted. 


be a consolidation of the mone y power 
and the political power of the country, 
and would perpetuate the re tion 
that called it into existence It would 


on the other a divorce of 
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make the new bank mor verful than 
the old o eever Ww . nuld ive a 
popular rovernment in form, but a moni d 
rovernment in fact N Yor vould 
indeed be the seat f ire He re- 
marked there was no allusion to gold ind 
silver throughout t Wii projet; il was 
to be exclusively a} wiper bank, and vould 
probably prove the greatest humbue of 
modern times. ‘To create a bank was 
the highest act of sovereignty; not to de- 
fine its specie basis, 1 I oing to sea 
withou 1 compas Ih B I O1 Eng- 
| d, where on ( l I was 
p , could not regu ) \ 
reney of England alone acco 

tandard. How 
this bank with no spe s 
paper currency ¢ t widel 
country 2 The old B yl 
had not rec ted t ex 
had it forme r periods D nh nuchn dis- 
ordered under the [ | 1 States Bank, 
as at present 

The power to establish an United States 
Bank had not been settled by former pre- 
cedent; that while the law that establish- 


ed it was In existence, good citizens sub- 
mitted to it without contending against 


its constitutionality, though many disbe- 


lieved it; that the Supreme Court dodged 
the on and left it for Congress to 
dec To be slaves to precedent in such 
a case ‘would ie to abandon the cause of 


human liberty. The judiciary had deci- 
ded the old alien and sedition laws to be 
constitutional—would the passage of an- 
other such act be deemed constitutional 
now? The Senate at this very session 
had determined to refund a fine inflicted 
ler the old sedition law, upon the prin- 


um 
ciple that the law was unconstitutional. 
The petition was then laid onthe table 


without a division. The projet submit- 
ted by Mr. Clay was generally regarded 
as one of the most important political de- 
velopements of the session. 


MODIFICATION OF THE DEPOSITE ACT. 


Ist. Mr. Webst 


On the 3lst May, a 
adopted, on motion of Mr. Webster, in- 
structing the Committee on Finance to 
consider the act of June 23, 1836, known 
as the Deposite Act—and to inquire 
whether the wt tse iry of the T reasury 
could employ any of the Deposite Banks 
W i h since the f that act have 

ispended specie payments; and also, in- 
to sale e xpedie ney of repealing the provi- 
sions of that act whic hp rohibit the receipt, 
by the United States, of the bills of all 
banks issuing notes of a less denomina- 
tion than five dollars, and to report their 
opinion thereon. 

On the 8th of 
the Committee o 


B il. 


resolution was 


Pp assave of 


June, Mr. Wright, 


Finance, made a 


from 
full 





a 
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report, which set forth that the Secretary 
of the Treasury can, under the law, em- 
ploy any banks formerly used as depo- 
Sitories which shall resume specie pay- 
ments, unless they have issued bills of a 
less denomination than five dollars, since 
the 4th of July, 1836; but at the same 
time the majority of the Committee re- 
frained from recommending any such em- 
ployment In consequence of these pro- 
ceedings, on Tuesday, June 12th, Mr. 
Webster introduced a bill making further 
provisions for the collection of the public 
revenues. ‘The first section repealed so 
much of the De pos ite Act as pro} i\ibited 
the receipt of the paper of specie paying 
Banks which may have issued, since 
July 4th, 1836, notes of less denomina- 
tion than five dollars. 

The second and ead se ections autho- 
rized the Secretary of Treasury to 
select and employ cng ‘asia paying 
banking institutions created by State 
law, as depositaries under that act, not- 
withstanding their haing suspended. 

T he fourth seetion suspended the second 
section of the act of l4th April, 1836, 


making appropriations for the payment of 


revolutionary pensioners. On the sug 
gestion of Mr. Wright that it would 
be useless to refer it, the bill was laid on 
the table, to be called up at a future day. 

On the 27th June, (the fate of the In- 
dependent Treasury in the House havy- 
ie been decided), the bill was called up 
by Mr. Webster; when Mr. Buchanan 
offered, as a substitute amendment. a bill 
which he had himself introduced, on 
leave, the day before, supplementary to 
the act to establish the ‘Treasury De- 
partment, of which the following was 
the substance: 

It provided that the safe keeping of 
the public money should continue to be 
entrusted to the Treasurer of the United 
States under the provisions of the law 
of 1789, and it required the said Trea- 
surer, u ide er the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to order the Collectors 
and Receivers of the public money, at 
least once in sixty days, and as much of- 
tener as in his judgment the safe keep- 
ing of the same might render necessury, 
to make special deposites in gold and sil- 
ver of the balances then on hand, to the 
credit of the said Treasurer, in such banks 
as he may select, and under such rules, 
regulations and restrictions as the said 
Treasurer, under the direction of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, may deem best 

calculated to secure the safe keeping of 
the said special deposites, and to render 
him at all times acquainted with the con- 
dition of the said banks; the Secretary 
of the Treasury being directed to report 
to Congress, within one week after the 
commencement of their next session, the 
names of the ani thus selected, and the 
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rules, regulations and restrictions under 
which they shall have accepted the said 
special deposites, and the compensation, 
if any, for which they shall respectively 
have agreed to perform this service. 

The second section prohibited the depo- 
siting, either on general or special deposite, 
with any bank, such bank notes as may 
be received in payment of the public dues 
under the provisions of the resolution of 
1816 ; but require that the balance of such 
notes remaining on hand, after satisfying 
the drafis of the Treasury, drawn before 
the end of the several periods at which 
the y were directed to make ry ial de po- 
sites under the first section of this act, 
and for the payment of which the holders 
thereof may, bona fide, elect to receive 
bank notes, should be converted into 
specie, to be p ylaced on spec li ud epo site at 
the tim sand in the manner presc ribed b ry 
this act. Provided, that no notes or bills 
of any bank shall be received or dis- 
burse d, which shall , after the Ist of Oc- 
tober ne xt, issue, re-issue, or pay out any 
note or bill of a less denomin: ition than 
five dollars,and after Ist of October, 1841, 
of a less denomination than ten dollars. 

The third section repealed the first 
twelve sections of the act, entitled “ An 
act to regulate the deposites of the ! ublic 
money,” approve d, 23d June, 1836, except 
so far as to enable the Treasury Depurt- 
ment to collect any debts which may be 
due or owing from the late .Deposite 
Banks. 

This bill was introduced by Mr. Buchan- 
an, not as what he would prefer, but as 
a practicable measure to bring the public 
revenue under the custody of law, and to 
relieve the Executive from a burthen of 
responsibility which it was essentially 
wrong in principle to impose upon it. Hy 
brought this forward as own individual 
movement, without party concert, and 
contrary to the views of some of his polli- 
tical friends. 

The bill was amended, on motion of 
Mr. Clay, of Alabama, so as to pro- 
hibit the banks from discounting upon, 
or otherwise using, the money that may 
be placed with them on special depo- 
site. 

Some difference of opinion existed 
among the friends of the policy y of the sepa- 
ration of the Government from the banks 
whether, since the Independent Tr sury 
Bill hi id failed, any other less complete 
measure ought to 7 ade pted, to supply 


the entire absence of legal provision ut 
rire existing hae the aawile of the 
public revenues, and substitute some law 


or tie aoe or bad, for the mere Execu- 
tive disc retion on which the whole sys- 
tem now depended. Mr. Calhoun opposed 
strenuously both the bill and the amend 
ment, pre ferring to go before the country 


on the broad naked question of the D- 
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vorce, than to mar it by any present 
expedients or compromises. Some ani- 
mated debating ensued, the principal 
speakers in favor of the bill, and against 
the substitute, being Messrs. Webster, 
Clay of Kentucky, Rives, and Tallmadge. 

After several am ndments had been 
unsuccessfully offered, the vote being ta- 
ken as between the bill and the substitute, 
the latter was adopted by Yeas 26, Nays 
4. ( See Table of a and Nays, No. 
26.) But on taking the question upon 
the passage of the Bill, thus amended, 
was re jected by Yeas Qh. Nays 29. (See 
Table of Yeas and Nays, No. 27.) 

Immediately after which (June twenty- 
ninth, Friday,) Mr. Wright gave notice 
that he would the next day introduce a bill 
to modify the last clause of the fifth sec- 
tion of the Deposite Act of 1836. 





2. Mr. Wright's Bill. 

On the following day, accordingly, Mr. 
Wright introduced a bill to modify the 
last clause of the fifth section of the De- 
posite Act of 1836, which prohibits the 
reception, by the Government, of the notes 
of such banks as may have issued notes 
of less denomination than $5; which gave 
rise to some spirited debating, and to some 
nice parliamentary mancuvring. 

Mr. Webster moved to amend the bill 
by adding to it the following clause as a 
second section: 

“That it shall be lawful for 
of the ‘T'reasury hereafter 
ploy as depositories of the public 
cording to the provisions of said act, any bank 


the Secretary 
to select and em- 
money, ac- 


which shall redeem its notes and bills on de- 
mand in specie, notwithstanding it may have, 
since the fourth of July, 1836, issued or paid 
notes or bills of a less denomination than 
five dollars ; provided, however, that this pro- 
vision shall not to any bank which 
shall issue or pay out any note or bill of less 
denomination than five dollars, after the time 
mentioned in the last clause of the preceding 
section of this act.” 

W hich was advocated by Messrs. Clay, 
of Kentucky, Rives and Tallmadge, and 
opposed by Mr. Strange. This move- 
ment Mr. Wright met ‘by offering, as a 
substitute for this amendment, a clause to 
repeal entirely the first twelve sections of 
the Deposite Act of June twenty-third, 
1836; which, eas a A acne debate, was 
adopted by Yeas 26, Nays21. And the 
bill thus ame nied, was ordered to be en- 
grossed. Oncoming up for its third read- 
ing (July second) the debate was renewed, 
Messrs. Webster, Preston, Smith, of In- 
diana, and Calhoun, opposing it. The 
opposition of Mr, Calhoun was upon this 
ground: that, by repealing the Deposite 
Act, we were not thrown directly and 
solely back upon the law of 1739, which es- 
tablished the Independent Treasury, to be 
administered through the constitutional 
currency of gold and silver (in which 


out 


extend 
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case it would have had his cheerful sup- 
port;) but there remained the interrnmedi- 
ate resolution of 1816, author- 
izing the reception of bank notes, and also 


acts of the 


the repeal of the specie circular at the 
present session. ‘That these authorizing 
the use of and connection with banks, he 


thought it wrong to cast upon the Execu- 
tive the re sponsibility of determining the 
system to be adopted. If, in accordance 


with the prince iple s of his messages, he 
should take the responsibility of re-esta- 
blishing the Independent Constitutional 
Treasury contemplated by the law of 


1789, he should have his cordial support 
and admiration; but he thought it wrong, 
and contr: ry to one of his fixed prince 1- 
ples to impose such a responsibility. He 
feared that it was a question between a 
deposite bank system with law, and a de- 
posite bank system without law; and 
therefore, however reluctant to differ so 
often from the friends with whom he had 
acted in relation to this great question of the 
Independent Treasury, he felt obliged to 
oppose the bill. It was. however, passed 
by the vote of Yeas 27, Nays = (See 
Table of Yeas and Nays, No. 28,) and 
sent to the other House for concurrence. 
The action had upon it, and the amend- 
ments adopted in that body, will be re- 
lated in its proper place On the return 
of the Bill to the Senate, the amendments 
of the House were concurred in by Yeas 
29, Nays 17. (See Table of Yeas and 
Nays, No. 29. ) 





THE BANKS AND CURRENCY OF 
OF COLUMBIA. 


THE DISTRICT 


1. Small Note Bill. 

The earliest action had in the Senate 
bearing on the subject which most of all 
interested and engaged the public atten- 
tion, was on a bill” introduced on the 
13th December, by Mr. Wright, from the 
Committee on Finance, to restrain the is- 
suing of small notes within the District of 
Colembia. The bill was identical with 
the one which had passed the Senate at 
the late Extra Session, but which had 
not been acted upon by the House of 
Representatives. 

It was not taken up for consideration 
till the 20th, when it was debated with 
much animation by Messrs. Wright, Ben- 
ton, Niles, Hubbard ,Grundy and Buc han- 
an, in favor fof,and by Messrs. Clay, of 
Kentucky, Tipton, Smith, of Indiana, and 
Preston in opposition to it. 

It was argued by those in favor of the 
bill, that the District Banks were never 
authorized by their charters to issue notes 
of a less denomination than five dollars. 
It had, however, became common for them 
to issue notes from 25 to 6} cents, “ shin 
plasters,” occasioned by the suspe nsion of 
specie payments by the banks. It was 





Ph retl 


4 


1] 
small cna 


veniences of life, . 
An ineffectual attempt was made by 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
bill until th week in January 
which w d by the vote of Yeas 


14. Nays 27, (see Table of Yeas and Nays, 
No. 30 ) I'he bill was amended in some 
of its details, the summary application of 


to postpon thy 





its penalties, and the requisition of an 
oath of mod ified. 
The tin it which it was to be operative 


was fixed on the “ 10th April next;” and 
th il! was finally passed, ifter having 


been mad: the opportunity for a creat deal 
of mist elilaneous party attac k and defi nce, 
bv the vote of 37 to one (Mr. Swift.) 


self-ecrimination, being 


94. Bill for revoking the Bank Charters 
~ , = 


On December 19th, the Committee on 
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’ 7 : 
Fimanes reported a bill to revoke the 


charters of such sin the Distr oO 
Columb i lait now resura Specie \- 
ments by the l Viav. IS3a. A fi ry ri 

} mements, however, it was on 


ous pos 


the 7thotf May,on motion of Mr. Wrieht. 


j 
laid upon the ta » On the ground that 
the charters of these banks would 
vithin a very short time, and that t 
ject would con up on the question of 
their ! wal 
od. B } ler of the i 
The rs of all 
District rine on th ‘ Mi 
Roa Chan 1 of ( 
on I i? I ( ci l re} ( 
5 Litho I re i} 1 
i onditio ‘ t ir 
l i ly Vv { 
of | id R ( i 
twenty y Ss, with 
t m 1 00.000 
t is of 1 the de ! in 6 
s 1 her a) ( } iearned on ret 
t t | ( B } j 
ren ott 
ban Tl 
n up till May 10 I} 
{ ( 
y I f 
Vil j 
r 
new if | 
\ ! ( 
! 1S 
d ! ve 
Th 
n ail i ! 
a d \ Pel er 
oO 
Mr. B n Mov f 
extel ! { th vel 
for two years on the following con 
ditions ; 
First. To cease rec iving or paying 


out all paper currency of less denomina 
tion than five doliars, on or before the d iV 
of the promulgation of this act. . 

Second To ceast payin r out the notes 
of non specie-paying banks bankers or 
on or before the fourth day 





corporations, 

of July in the present year 
Third. To redeem all their notes of the 

denomination of five dollars in gold or 


silver, from and after the fourth day of 


July, in the present year 

Fourth. ‘l'o resume specie payments in 
full.on or before the first Monday in De- 
cember, of the present year. ; 

These conditions he afterwards modi- 
fied, in the dates to which they referred, 
as follows 

1. That they should cease receiving or 
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paying out all paper ft rcurrency of aless ties t the bi ( Ld 
denom tion than five dollars, on or b ind in « ol a ! 
fore t promulgation of this act tion, or ) f rr. ( 
2 th they should ceas« paying out ( rter § { 
the notes of other banks from and after tand d rs 
th ist of Uctober next I dual ¢ V \ 
3. That they should redeem in s ‘ or ¢ corp | nd 
all their notes of five dollars and under nt W wWevel divi 
from and after the Ist of Auecust next. 
| That they iould redeem all their Vi All I Pl d eY \ 
notes in full, m specie, from and after the fy) re} ) \ 
Ist of January, 1839, or sooner, if \ ' 1 inquiry 1 
princi yanks of Richmond and Balt ol f b'¢ pury 
wie ould ol resum ! ad tl ! \ 
aio aniel was a ibstitu ii "I t¢ ( ‘ 
ol y Mr. Hubbard, extending their Di of ¢ ( rt 
pl } ( I yo tt s I ( on 
( OV d that they yuld re- « veral i 1) ot 
si yments for their cire C t ( xten 
tio nd lia ties, On or ore the ) t! o th 
fi ( Janu next, o imu! ‘ f | 
oO \ i i sof the « es of Ba 1. Then i 
t Richmond, should those banks to; , cl 
I el iy ow 1 by j du ron 
| e of inde r rt ‘ re m 
W ( d by Mr. Hub- , ' tiy 
I Vv [ friend a ( ( l 
| t ' 
1! ( ( te l r t i 
W i ! d ul ( 
i ' na ( 
nd dar i ) 
t n of ¢ { 
{ 
t . j ly 
dt 
OOO i t 
‘ 1 
b ! tj ‘ ' 
O29 le ba of Ye d Ni 5 
~ } se est sine: ' { 
s required th ) yon 
h \ 1 | 0 - ) \ \ 
fi words n 1 I te 
pi ) toy ql ( t V V dw ( hi 
t ntol« hott ! 1) as ( | l delay 
ion umd p { aepo nN mie 
(es i ial deposit ) I tot publ l t 
} nenvdment w advocated by nv ved nda re 
M Buchanan, Clav of Alabama » private affai 1 \ 
3 Hubbard and Nile ind opposed ti by the ve of y ol ys lf 
by rs. Rives, Crittenden and Davis. ( Table of Ye 1 Nay No. 34.) 
It is not successful, ing rejected by The question was fi y ta! 1 Mr 
the vote of yeas 19, nays 22. (see ‘T'abl senton’s substitut \ vel OV on 
of Yeas and Nays, No. 32.) Monday, May 21Ist—the bill having been 
Mr. Hubbard then moved to amend about a week under « ussion, though 
the same tion by substituting ov third more than once inte ruy ed by t inte) 
instead of one-faurtn as the proportion of vention of other busines Th unsti 
specie to circulation to be kept on hand; tute was adopted (the ond clause of the 
which prev itled by yeas 52, nays 10, (see proviso, r¢ lating to the no of other 
Table of Yeas and Nays, No. 33.) banks, having been striken out on the mo 


Mr. Niles moved a further amendment, 
by striking out in th section, all af- 
ter the word and inserting 
“and should the amount in any one quar- 
ter fall short of that proportion, the presi- 
dent and directors for the time being shall 
be responsible in their individual capaci- 


sai 


‘ circulation,” 
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tion of Mr. Buchanan) by the vote of 
veas 24, nays 16 (see Table of Yeas and 
Nays. No. 35)—the original bill of the 
committee beine thus rejected; and the 


bill thus amended was passed and sent 
to the other House, by which it was con- 
curred in. 
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THE ANTI-DUELLING 


Bill, which was introduced 

f Vermont, on the second 
of March, grew out of the excitement to 
which the death of Mr. Cilley, the 
House of Representatives, gave rise. Its 
object was to prevent and punish, not only 
duelline within the limits of the District 
of Columbia, but also any evasion of its 
provisions by r beyond the limits of 


BILL. 
This 
Mr. Pr 


ntiss, ¢ 


of 


Soin 
} 


the Disirict to fieht a duel, or send a chal- 
lenge, on a quart rel originating within 
them. The Judiciary Committe to which 
it was referred reported it back to the Se- 
nate on th sixth, with several amend- 
ments, the most important of which was, 
the substitution of imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for a term of from ten to 


twenty years, for the original penalty of 
de : h 


‘he Bill (which was taken up on the 
ehistieth of March, and engaged the at- 
tention of the Senate, for the most part, 
till the sixth of April) was supported 


principally by Messrs. Prentiss, Smith 


of Connecticut, Grundy, Niles, Smith, of 
Indiana, Hubbard, Clayton and Clay. of 
Kentucky, and was opposed in whole or 


} Preston, Sevier and 
ut at the final vote Mr. Sevier was 
vote stood recorded 


in part by Messrs. 
Linn, | 
the only one 
against it. 

It was argued by the porters of tl 
Bill, that the practice of duellit “¢ was cone 
demned by all laws, human and divine, 
that it was regarded as a crime by every 
rovernment in C} Arist e ndom, was subve e- 
sive of the great prince iples of the Chris- 
tian religion, and ought not to betolerated 
by any civilized people. It was 
that as much was to be expected from the 
moral power of this law, if it passed, as 
from its penal enactments, and that no 
man of honor could fight a duel after the 

of such an act; that the people 
demanded and expected some prohibition 
of this odious and sinful practice. 

It was contended that all enactments 
against crime had grown out of some act 
of villany, and that no distinction could 
be drawn between a murder in a duel and 
a murder out of it, the effects being the 
same in either case; and that a punish- 
ment of the severest dye should be meted 
out to the criminal. 

It was further contended that the peo- 
ple who sent their Representatives to Con- 
gress would have to a company them 
with a body guard for their personal pro- 
tection,unless there was some barrier placed 
between them and the liability to the 
formal murder of the duel for words 
spoken in debat 

It was argued that duelling had no ad- 
vocates in the abstract, and if any diffi- 
culty should arise in carrying this law 
into effect it would be in obtaining proof 
to convict. That the State enactments 


whose 





sup 


stated 


assage 


e. 
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had operated favorably against duels, and 
that a similar enactment in the District of 
Columbia would produce a similar effect. 
That the sentiments of the people in the 
District were in unison with the tenor of 
the bill, ging from their actions during 
the past melancholy month. It was fur- 
ther ¢ontended that this biil secured the 
independence of Congress, without which 


yuc 


the confident e of the nation could not 
much longer be preserved; that the late 
lamented death of Mr. Cilley gave birth 
to the bill, and that the public feeling of 
the country would. not be satisfied with- 
out the passage of such an enactment. 
That the examples of other countries, 


cited against the bill, proved nothing, for 
in England—which had been quote dasa 
country where the laws against duelling 
had produced no good effe t—there we re 
many other crimes among the higher or- 


ders, which were equally atrocious and 
equally prevalent; but the existence of 
crimes Was no argument against the laws 
of the country which forbade them, al- 
thouch it spoke but little in favor of the 


manner in which those laws were execu- 
ted. It was held that to punish the duel- 
list who should leave the District for the 
purpose of challenging was right and 
proper, and had no tendency to interfere 
with the jurisdiction of any State. 
Thecrime consisted in leaving the District 
for the purpose of challenging = a ehting 
an individual elsewhere To fig a duel 
being morally wrong, to leave the aes 
for the purpose of fighting was morally 
wrong also, and might be made equally 
wrong{by prohibition of statute, and, 
pecially when in concert between more 
individuals than one, constituted a con- 
spiracy, of which the District was the 
scene. 


It was uverred, 





es- 


that if Congress did its 


duty, the law would not be violated with 
impunity; that the privileges touching 


“ey freedom of debate, secured to that bedy 
by the Constitution, were for the wisest 
purpose s, and should sacredly be observ- 
ed; and that no man, directly or indi- 
rectly, should become the instrument of 
their violation. 

& In conclusion it was argued, that the 
measures best calculated to suppress duel- 


ling were, of course, the most proper; 
that the seconds and surgeons might be 
exempted from punishment, upon their 


becoming witnesses in the case; that this 
Bill left the Common Law in full force, 
neither interfering with its offence or pun- 
ishment; it punished all the preliminaries 
to a duel, and left the remainder to the 
Common Law. 

It was further proposed to render per- 
sons offending under the act incapable 
ever after of holding any office or ap- 
pointment under the auth ority of the Uni- 
ted States. But this was rejected. 

[ TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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( CONTINVED FROM THE ‘HISTORICAL 


On the other hand, it was areued that 
the efficacy of the Bill to suppress duel- 
ling was doubtful, on account of the 
severity of its penalties, which were 
cruel, unusual and unjust; that the Bill 
made the duellist—whose conduct, it was 
granted, was illegal and immoral, but 
not unpardonable—the associate and fel- 
low-sufferer with felons of the vilest class; 
that the meral sense of the community 
would be shocked at it, and that such a 
law would be rendered in practice a mere 
nullity. 

All legislatures denounced duelling as 
evil in itself, and yet they had sometimes, 
in extreme cases, remitted the pains of 
their enactments against it by acclama- 
tion. 

It was admitted that duelling could not 
be defended on the principles of Chris- 
tlanity—-neither could national war. k 
WAS quaintly remarked by Mr. Linn, that 
firhtine was like marrying—the more 
barriers that were 





cted against it, the 
surer were the parties to come together: 
that duelling was supported by public 
sentiment; some duels had been fowght 
from light and trifling causes, but there 
were deadly insults which few men would 
not be ready at all risks to resent. So 
long as public sentiment was in faver of 
it, so long would it be worse than useless 
to legislate against it. The State laws 
had not had any great influence in pre- 
venting dueis within their bounds. Duel- 
ling mitigated the indulgence of revenze- 
ful passions, which, taking the milder and 
more deliberate course, ev aporated entire- 
ly, or assumed a less atrocious form. 
Chat it was better to serd a challenge 
th an to draw a dirk. In the former case, 
time could be had for reflectien and ad- 
justment; and even if the affair was 
pushed to the extreme issue, there were 
circumstances and chances which would 
go to make it less objectionable than sud- 
den and violent personal rencontres. 

A duel was a matter of mutual con- 
sent; it was rencontre agreed upon and 


P| -ot ,r arr 
deliberately arranged by both parties ; 
the challenged party agreed to be shot at, 
and agreed to shoot at the challenger. 


When Virginia took away the right of 
duel, she enlarged her laws against slan- 
der, calumny aud insult; and it was con- 
tended that such must be done now, or 
the law would be evaded. 

It was argued that if the Bill must 
pass, the punishment should be lighter— 
such as impris ment in a common jail 
for two years, and a fine of $2,000, for 
every offence. 

It was further argued that the punish- 
ment should only extend to the principals, 
by which means the seconds and surgeons 
could be used as witnesses to conviction. 
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A challenge otherwise would be difficult 
to prove, as well as an ineffective meet- 
ing. Parties who intended to fight might 
evade the law in the easiest way m the 
world, by makimg appointments for ficti- 
tious objects, taking care to have the 
true ones sufficiently understood by them- 
SE lve s. 

It was thought that imprisonment in 
the penitentiary was unjustly severe, with- 
out adding the proposition of Mr. Niles, 
which went to render them incapable of 
holding office ever after under the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Various amendments were offered and 
rejected, the substance ef which has 
been given in this debate. Mr. Sevier 
then moved to lay the whele subject upon 
the table, which was negatived. At 
leneth Mr. White moved to amend the 
bill by striking out ali after the enacting 
clause and inserting a substitute, pro- 
viding that every person who sh uld be 
appointed to office under the General Go- 
vernment should, in addition to the usual 
qualifications, take an eath that he had 
net—since the passage of the proposed act 
—been direetly or indirectly concerned in 
aduel. Mr. White addressed the Senate 
at some length in support ef the amend- 
ment. His arguments wereof a similar 
nature to those already given. His amend- 
ment was however rejected the bill 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading without a division, Friday, April 
6th. ‘I'he term fixed upon for imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary was, Rot 
than five nor more than ten years. 

On the Monday following, the bill came 
up on its final passage, and Mr. Clay, of 
Kentucky, who had taken no part in the 
previous debate, grave his reasons for vot- 
ing in its favor. He considered duelling 
a barbarous custom, and said ¢hat no man 
could be happier than himself to see the 
whole forever eradicated. He stated that 
different sections of the country had differ- 
ent opinions in relation to duelling—that 
while one exacted a strict obedience to the 
custom, another was ready to sacrifice 
the reputatien of an individual who 
should be guilty of fighting—that when 
public opinion was renovated, and chas- 
tened by reason, religion and humanity, 
the praciice of duellinge would at once be 
discountenanced—that it was the office of 
lezislation to do all it could to bring about 
this healthful state of the public mind— 
and although it might not altogether effect 
so desirable a result, yet he had no doubt 
it would do much towards it. 

The bill was then finally passed, by 
yeas 34, nays 1—( Mr. Sevier —and sent 
to the other House,—whe re, however, it 
was not destined to pass into a law at the 
present session. 


nd 
and 


less 








THE NEUTRALITY BILL. 





On the fifth of January, the President 
of the United States transmitted a special 


message to Congress, on the subject of 


the disturbances on the northern frontier. 

The message declared, that the exist- 
ing laws of the United States were in- 
sufficient to guard the Canadas from hos- 
tile invasion by citizens of the United 
States; that, though the laws provided 
sufficient punishment after the committal 
of the crime, they afforded no adequate 
means of prevention. He recommended 
a careful revision of these laws, and ad- 
ditional enactments, and prompt action 
on the subject, by Congress, to meet the 
urgency of the occasion. 

‘The message being taken up for imme- 
diate consideration, all the Senators who 
participated in an animated conversation 
that ensued united in approving of the 
course pursued by the President in the 
matter. It was declared, that we might, 
as citizens, express our sympathies with 
either belligerant party, but in no case 
ought we to lend them countenance or aid. 
The Executive, it was contended, should 
be clothed with full powers to enforce the 
neutrality, which was incumbent on us as 
a nation: that Congress were under the 
most sacred obligations to preserve the 
peace, and that a war with Great Britain 


would be one of the most deplorable of 


evils. The message, on motion of Mr. 
Calhoun, was then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. On the 
ninth inst., (‘Tuesday,) the President sent 
another special message to Congress, with 
documents relating to the burning of the 
steamboat Caroline. ‘Through this pa- 
per he informed Congress, that he had 
ordered out a portion of the militia on the 
frontier, and had brought the subject in a 
very urgent and emphatic manner to the 
immediate notice of the British minister 
at Washington. 

This message gave rise to a very excit- 
ing debate, in which Messrs Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Benton, took part. The out- 
rage reported, was declared to be most 
atrocious in its character, and dangerous 
in its consequences; that it was not in the 
slightest degree palliated by any thing 
which preceded it—the character of delib- 
eration attending it aggravated its enor- 
mity—the season, the time spent in pre- 
paration, the place from whence the expe- 
dition started, (being then in a belligerant 
condition,) showed that the British com- 
mander was apprized of the destination 
and object of the attacking force. The 
United States had done nothing, individ- 
ually or collectively, to justify it. Mr. 
Clay, in concluding his remarks, regretted 
that our own history furnished examples, 


(with an indirect allusion to a portion of 


the military career of the late President,) 
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by which this outrage might be palliated ; 
to which Mr. Benton replied with a prompt 
denial, declaring that he knew of no such 
example in our history. Mr. Calhoun, 
as Mr. Clay had done, deprecated a war 
with Great Britain, he hoped no attempt 
would be made to excite, unduly, the feel- 
ing of the people, by de bating the subject 
thus early. Many wrongs had doubtless 
been committed on both sides. To judge 
the question aright, we must reverse the 
case, and apply it to our own country. It 
would be time enough to discuss the que 
tion after the report from the Committe® 
on Foreign Relations had been heard» 
and till then, he implored the Senate to 
take no rash or hasty measures. The 
message was then referred partly to the 
Committee on Fmance, for the appropria- 
tions that might be necessary, and partly 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

On the same day, Mr. Buchanan, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported a bill to enforce the laws rela- 
ting to the neutrality of the United States; 
which was read the first time and ordered 
to a second reading. On the fifteenth of 
January, the ill came vp on its second 
reading. 

It was stated by Mr. Buchanan, that 
the bill was framed after a careful exami- 
nation of the act of twentieth April, 1818, 
which embodied all the former laws on 
the subject of our own neutral relations; 
no material change was proposed to be 
made in its provisions; notrade, sanction- 
ed by the law of nations, was to be 
abridged by this bill. Arms might be 
sold in the United States, to belligerants 
who came after them, but the buyer must 
eet them to the place of destination as he 
could. If captured beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of this country, by the enemies’ forces, 
he would sustain the loss, but that enemy 
has noricht to ask the United States to 
prevent such sales. The bill was to guard 
the interests of the three conterminous na- 
tions, Canada, Texas, and Mexico. It 
was our duty, to prevent our citizens from 
aiding in every revolutionary movement 
against a neighboring government. The 
bill inflicted no penalties; it was a mea- 
sure of prevention, not of punishment, It 
yrovided for the seizure of any vessel, be- 
onging to a citizen of the United States, 
and of any arms or munitions of war, 
about to pass our frontier, whyn the cir- 
cumstances of the case should render it 
probable that she was destined to be em- 
ployed in carrying on hostilities against 
the citizens, subjects, or property, of a 
conterminous, friendly state. The vessel 
and arms to be restored to the owner, 
when he shall give security that he will 
not violate the provisions of this bill; 
otherwise, the vessels and arms to be re- 
tained under seizure, until the President 
shall order them to be restored. 
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It was declared, that Col. McNabb, 
who appeared to have authorized the viola- 
tion of our te ritory, in the attack upon 
the Caroline, should be heid to a strict uc- 
count, by the British covernment; but that 
above a}l things, we should, on our part, do 
justice, however we had suffered wrong. 

Mr. Ruggles asked for a little time, for 
the examination of the bill; he was not 
prepared to say what effect it would have 
on the northern boundary. He alluded 

Maine question, w ith the possibility 


to the ; 
of the Government having, under the bill, 
to seize the arms of the soldie rs of Maine, 
in case they should hereafter be called 
upon to defend her rights. Our r 
with the British government, unless there 
was some satisfactory arrangement of the 


! : 
lations 





Northeastern boundary, might not pos- 
sibly, require the passage of such a bill 
at all. ‘The bill having been amended, 
on the suggestion of Committee on 


Foreign Affairs, so as to render its provi- 
sions more specific, and to confine its 
ope rations to our internal frontiers, was 
Being taken up for consider- 
ation on the seventeenth inst., it was, after 
some debate, ordered to be engrossed for 
its third reading, and on the following day 
was pass d and sent to the other House. © 
On March third, (Saturday,) a differ- 
ent bill of the same character, which had 
in the other House, was re- 

Senate, immediately taken 
and referred to the Com- 
Foreign Relations ; which, on 


postpone d. 


originated 
ce ived by the 
up, read t 


mittee on 





the fifth of the same mont! h, reported the 
bill to the Senate, with sever: i amend- 
ments, going chiefly to ied conform 


to the provisions emouraced in “ Senate’s 
bill, which had been sent to the House; 


and one of which added a new section 
to the bill, limitine the duration of the act 
to two years from its approval. It was 
stated by the Chairman, Mr. Buchanan, 
that th e Cor nmittee of ” an were 
not at all satisfied with the bill, but the 


crisis demanded prompt measures, which 
had been already too long delayed; and 
that with all its imperfections, it was bet- 
ter than nothing. It was extremely loose 
in its provisions, vesting 1n the loval ex- 
ecu officers a great deal more discre- 
tionary authority, which migit be 
pressively and improperly used, than the 
Senate bill had done. The Committee 
were oppused to putting the law on the 
statute book, as a permanent one; they 
therefore had limited its duration to two 
years, in which time they hoped a more 
carefully drawn and well considered bill 
would be adopted in its stead. The bill, 
with the amendments, having been en- 
grossed, it was immediately taken up, 
read a taird time, and passed. 

On the following day, Tuesday, the 
a having returned the bill, diss gree- 
ing io one of the amendments of the § 


itive 


op- 


se- 
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nate, a joint committee of conference hav- 
ing been appointed between the two 


Houses, on the eighth inst., the amend- 
ment in question, which went to except, 
from the en of the bill, the trade 
in arms, &c., by means of vessels, with 


any foreign ports, which might have been 
lawfully carried on before the passage of 
the act, was adopted by both bodies, with 
a slight modifi and bill was 
finally passed, without opposition. 


ation, the 





THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


On the fourteenth May, 1838, Mr. Wil- 
liams of Maine, in ince with leave 
granted, introduced a bill to provide for 
running and marking the Northeastern 
Boundary line of the United States ac- 
cording to the treaty of 1783. The bill 
having been referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, on the fourth of July 
Mr. Buchanan presented a report, at 
some length, from the Committee of which 
he was Chairman, wh ae h deprecated pre- 
sent action on the bill, and ‘propose d its 
indefinite postponement, concluding, after 
a thorough and masterly review of the 
whole controversy between the two coun- 
tries, with the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That afier a careful examination 
and deliberate consideration of the whole 
controversy between the United States and 
Great Britain rel to the Northeastern 
Bonndary, of the Senate does not 
‘ ticability 


accord: 


itive 
former the 





entertain a doubt of the entire prac 


of running and marking that boundary in 
strict conformity with the | ulations of the 
definitive treaty of peace of seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-three, and entertain a perfect 
conviction of the justice and validity of the 


full extent of 
the two 


title of the Unite d State s to the 
all the territory in dispute between 
powers. 

Resolved. Surthe T, 
more than half a century ha 
the conclusion of that treaty ; 
extraordinary delay which has 
ed the neg 


idering that 
elapsed since 


That, cons 


cons! the 


hitherto 


ering 
mark- 
and proceedings of the 
~two countries in their 
ce ntroversy 5 
and considering the dang mutual irrita- 
tion and collision upon the border of kindred 
and friendly nations from further procrastina- 
tion, the Senate cannot forbear to express an 
earnest desire that the pe egotiation 
should be brought to the final 
decision of the as early as 
practicable. , 
Resolved, That, as it would be inexpedient 
for the United States to proceed upon their 
separate authority and mark the 
Northeastern Boundar y, until all reasonable 
means of effecting oe object by the consent 


rouuations 

Government of the 
endeavor amicably to settle the 
rer of 


iding n 
a close, and 


dispute be made 


to survey 


and concurrence of beth parties shall have 

been exhausted, the ay ill to provide for sur- 
veying the Northeastern Boundary line of 
the United States according to the treaty of 


seventeen hundred and eighty-three »” ought 
not to pass, and it is therefore ordered that it 
be laid upon the table. 
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They were adopted unanimously, and 
twenty thousand additional copies of the 
report and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed. 

It was argued (by the supporters of the 
bill as introduced ) that the boundary 
question was a very irritating one, and 
likely, unless speedily adjusted, to disturb 
our amicable relations with Great Britain; 
that for half a century, notwithstanding 
that Great Britain, by the tre aty of 1733, 
had relinquished all claims to the same, 
she had continued to usurp possession 
and claim jurisdiction over more than 
one-third part of the State of Maine, then 
eet of “the province of Massachusetts 
tay,” the government and territory of 
which were expressly relinquished to the 
United States; that the British Govern- 
ment claimed this land as a part of New 
Brunswick—then Nova Scotia—and de- 
nied to this Government the right to occu- 
py it or to exercise any jurisdiction over 
it; that this claim was of recent origin, 
( having sprung up since the Treaty of 
Ghent,) but that it was persisted in with 
great tenacity, and increased daily the 
troubles of the border. The correspon- 
dence between the Governments was ap- 
pealed to, and commented upon, and it 
was argued from that correspondence that 
there was no hope of establishing the line 
by further negotiation. 

The bill was introduced, not as a hos- 
tile measure, but to preserve peace, by 
causing the boundary to be surveyed 
under the authority of the United States. 

The views of the Committee, as em- 
bodied in their resolutions, prevailed, as 
ubove stated; a general disposition being 
evinced in the body to proceed in the mat- 
ter with extreme moderation and caution, 
while with a firm and unanimous resolu- 
tion to yield nothing of the 
the nation, and of Maine. 








RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 





No action was had, at this session, in 
the Senate, on the ae of our relations 
with Mexico; though an irregular debate 
arose on Wednesd: ry, the eleventh of 
April, when Mr. W alker called the at- 
tention of the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations to the subject, 
inquiriog when any action was to be ex- 
pected from that Committee in relation to 
it. This subject, it will be recollected, was 
presented to the Senate by the President 
of the United States in his special mes- 
sige of the seventh of February, 1837. 
‘The President recommended that an act 
should be passed authorizing reprizals 
and the use of the naval force of the 
United States, by the Executive, against 
Mexico, to enforce them in case one more 
demand—made from on board one of our 
vessels of war on the coast—was ne- 
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glected. It will be further recollected that 
the message was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and that on the 
eighteenth of February following, Mr. 
Buchanan, from that Committee, reported 
a resolution which expressed a concur- 
rence by the Senate in the opinion of the 
President of the United States, that ano- 
ther demand ought to be made, for the re- 
dress of our grievances, from the Mexi- 
can Government, and confided to his dis- 
cretion the mode and manner of making 
it, under the thirty-fourth article of the 
treaty, so far as that might be applicable. 
That they could not doubt, from the justice 
of our claims, that this demand would 
result in speedy redress; but should they 
be disappointed, a state of things would 

exist which would make it the imperative 
duty of Congress promptly to consider 
what further measures might be required 
to defend the honor of the nation and the 
rights of our injured fellow-citizens. On 
the twenty-seventh February the Senate 
ung animously adopted this re solution. 

It was stated that this demand had now 
been made, and that it had proved ineffec- 
tual; that new insults and injuries had 
been offered to our flag; that the depart- 
ing Minister of Mexico had grossly in- 
suited the Government and country on the 
threshold of his nation, and that her Se- 
eretary of Foreign Affairs had published 
a report insulting to our national honor. 
Her vessels of war had fired upon an 
American steamboat, and the flag of our 
country had ceased to be any protection 
to its citizens; our commerce had been 
reduced from three millions to three hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum, and 
would soon be annihilated; that four 
months had elapsed since this Congress 
had come together, and that no intimation 
of a forthcoming report had been given. 
Mr. Walker inquired if such a report 
might be expected, and at what time? 
He considered that the Committee in the 
Senate was bound to act, without any re 
gard to the probable action of the House; 
the Senate was, with the President, the 
sole treaty-making, as well as on these 
subjects an equal and coordinate branch 
of the law-making, power. 

Some strictures were made by Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky, and Mr. Preston, 
upon the course of the late and present 
administrations in relation to Mexico, 
which were met by the friends of the ad- 
ministration. A strong sense of indigna- 
tion was expressed against that country, 
and a decided disposition to energetic 
measures ; but to the inquiry addressed to 
the Committee, it was answered, that 
there was no indisposition on its part to 
make a report on the subject, whenever it 
might be proper—there was not one mem- 
ber who was disposed to shrink from the 
responsibility of acting up to the spirit 
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and letter of the resolution which they 1 
had reported at a former period, and 
which had received the unanimous sanc- 
tion of the Senate. But the Committee 
al 
the House of Representatives; the next 
step might lead to war, if it was not war 
itself. The Committee found, upon ex- 
amination, that no such measure ever 
originated in the Senate: coercive mea- 
sures had always originated with the im- 
mediate representatives of the people, for 
the reason that they originated revenue 
bills, without which war could not be 
prosecuted. The discussion was depre- 
cated as out of time and place, and it 
finally dropped = any action or re- 
sult growing out of 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 





This subject, which at a former period 
had excited so much interest, at the pre- 
sent session attracted but very little at- 
tention. ‘The only Senator who : appe vared 
to manifest any pec ult urly pressing soli- 

citude in relation to it, being Mr. Preston: 
wha on the fourth of January, introduced 
a resolution, declaring. that Texas ought 
to be annexed to the Union, having been 
included with in the true boundary line 
under the treaty of Louisiana, the river 
Del Norte, though improperly ceded to 
Spain by the treaty of 1819, which aban- 
doned all the territory west of the Sabine. 
He called the resolution up for considera- 
tion on the twenty-fourth of April, and 
delivered a forcible speech in support of it. 
He conte und ‘d that ‘Texas was an orderly 
State, ready and suitable to join the stars 
of the U nion. That the judge rode the 
circuit, the sheriff promptly executed his 
decrees, and that the constable’s staff was 
as omnipotent there, as in any other land 
which reposed under, and was blessed by, 
the common law. 

He contended, that Texas was ours by, 
right; that Congress, though they had no 
constitutional rigkt to create, could admit 
anew State; that ‘Texas had by a unani- 
mous vote decided in favor of annexation, 


and that by extending the boundaries of 


the United States to the Rio Grande Del 
Norte, the South would become equal in 
territorial extent to the North, and that 
the sceptre which had so long departed 
would return tothe southern Judah. All 
that was wanted by the South, was seme 
reasonable check upon an acknowledged 
antagonist power, some approach to equi- 
poise inthe Senate chamber, which would, 
in the words of Washington, “ insure the 
consolidation of our Union, in which is 
involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, 
and perhans our national existence.” 

On the fourteenth June, the preamble 
and Resolution were again called up by 
their author, when a motion was made, 
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deemed it proper to await the action of 
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Vv Mr. Southard, to lay the subject on 
the table, with an intimation of his inten- 
tion that it should not be taken up again. 
This motion elicited a conversation of 
some point between Mr. Preston and Mr. 
Calhoun, the former gentleman appearing 
to intimate a charge of an unexnected dis- 
position to get rid of the question, which 
the latter received as intended to be chiefly 
applied to himself. In reply, he express- 
ed his full coneurrence with the re solution ; 
his apprecl iation of the macnitude and 
importance of the question, and his desire 
to meet it at once, frankly and boldly. 
He disapproved at the same time, of the 
preamble, which, with its questionable 
averments in relation to the subject of the 
boundary line, introduced extraneous mat- 
ter, which encumbered the naked simpli- 
city of the question, as one of peculiar 


Southern interest and rights. He was 
anxious for an opportunity of delivering 


his views fully upon it, and wished it to 
lie on the table only for a few days, not 
doubting that the courtesy of the Senate 
would hereafter allow it again to be called 
up. Mr. Lumpkin, also expressed him- 
self strongly in favor of the annexation. 
The motion to lay on the table, having 
been withdrawn by Mr. Southard, to per- 
mit on, rane he announced his in- 
tention not to renew it, when it was im- 
mediately adel bv Mr. Norvell, and 
decided in the affirmative, by Yeas 24, 
Nays 14, (see Table of Yeas and Nays, 
No. 36. 

A great number of memorials and pe- 
titions were presented to the Senate, by 
States as well as by individuals, protest- 
ing against the admission of Texas into 
the Union, chiefly on anti-slavery grounds. 
These were all promp tly laid on the table 
without further action. 








INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
1. The Indian Territory Bill. 


Early in the session a bill was intro- 
duced by Mr. T ipton “to prov ide for the 
security and protection of the e migrants 
and other Indians west of the States of 
Arkansas and Missouri;” which, being 
referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and reported to the Senate, was ta- 
ken up on the eighteenth of April, and 
being postponed, was considered on the 
twenty-seventh and thirtieth of April. 
The object of the bill was to institute a 
Territorial Government for the Indian 
tribes west of the Mississippi, under the 
protection and auspices of the United 
States, withthe view of ceiving them bene- 
ficial institutions and laws, so as to plant 
and foster among them the rudiments of 
civilization, to promote agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, the elements of political 
knowledge; to consolidate and preserve 
while clevating and improving, their na! 
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tionality and distinct existence as a race. 
The -Territory in question, as contem- 
plated by the bi ll, was directly west and 
northwest of the State s of Arkansas and 
Missouri, extending from north to south 
over eight or ten degrees of latitude, the 
highest northern point being forty-three 
degrees north, about two hundred miles in 
breadth, and embracing about seventy-six 
millions eight hundred thousand acres, on 
which it proposed to locate about one hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand Indians; of 
which number about seventy-five thousand 
were already within its limits. The num- 
ber of tribes contained within it w as twen- 
ty eight, of which eleven have alre ady ex- 
presse d themselves favorable to the mea- 
sure. The bill provided for the residence 
of a delegate or agent for the Indians 
at the seat of government, and placed 
the proposed Territory under the care of 
a superintendent and secretary, providing 
fora re presenté itive council of the confede- 
rated tribes, to be supported by the United 
States. It also, as an essential element 
of the proposed reform in the condition 
of the Indians, secured to them the fee 
simple of their respective lands, the ave- 
rage quantity which would belong to 
each being about five hundred and seven- 
ty-three acres. In the course o . the de- 
bate, sentiments of the strongest philan- 
thropic interest in the condition an d pros- 
pects of the Indian tribes were gen rally 
expressed on all sides; and a very im- 
portant influence was expected from this 
measure as the only mode of redeeming 
them from barbarism, and from the de- 
struction otherwise inevitable. It was 
urged that the protection and active assist- 
ance of the United States were indispen- 
sable for this object, as well as being 
equaliy a solemn national duty, and a 
matter of wise national policy. It was 
denied that any natural hostility existed 
between the Indians and the white race, 
or that there was any danger to be appre- 
hended from the organized consolidation 
of the former, in the manner proposed, so 
long as we can, by our conduct towards 
them, and by the beneficial fruits they 
must soon commence to reap from such 
policy, keep them sensible of the friendli- 
ness of our motives in their behalf, and 
of the vast superior power which must 
always make our patronage and aid valu- 
able to them. It was maintained ( par- 
ticularly by Mr. Tipton, the author of 
the bill,) that the red sons of the forest 
were in rote susceptible of the highest 
state of cultivation; that it was only ne- 
cessary to give them a government and 
laws suited to the condition of their re- 
spective tribes, to advance them in the 
mechanic arts, and give them a know- 
ledge of agriculture, to insure all the best 
wishes of the Government towards this 


unfortunate race. 


Mr. Lumpki in also took a particular in- 
terest in the principles and objer t of the 
bill, and was referred to as having been 
the first member of Coneress who, ten 
years before, in the other House, had 
brought forward the policy which this 
bill carried out; and such was his confi- 
dence in its suecess, and in the natural 
capabili ity of the Indian race, that he de- 
clared “he looked forward to the day 
when they might become part and parcel 
of ourselves, ‘advs incing with the same 
rapid strides in the pursuit of knowledge, 
wealth, civil liberty, and all the other re- 
quisites for human happiness and human 
comfort.” The bill was to elevate the In- 
dian character, and to make them respect 
themselves by giving them an incentive to 
the pursuit of honorable civil office, in- 
stead of the sole ambition to become war- 
like chiefs. ‘The subject, it was ar ued, 
had been before Congress from the days 
of General Washington to the present 
time; that Mr. Jefferson and all his suc- 
cessors had viewed it worthy of the most 
favorable consideration of Congress; and 
that the subject should be acted upon at 
once. Mr. White said, “old as he was, 
he hoped to live to see the day oe the 
aborigines of this country would be st ffi- 
ciently enlightened to have their delegate 
on the floor of Congress to advocate their 
interests.” Congress had the power to 
pass this bill, and justice and mercy de- 
manded its exertion. 

While the bill was pendin 7, a remon- 
strance was presented against its passa; 
on the part of certain C reek and Cc hocti iw 
Indians, as delegates from their respective 
tribes, protesting against being included 
in the p roposed Territory; in reference to 
which it was replied that the proposed or 
ranization of the tribes into a con feder: ited 
Territorial Government was left by the 
bill, entirely optional on their part, no 
others sthan those voluntarily choosing to 
attach thems« ~ s to it, being In any man- 
ner affected by i 

Some ut opens int amendments were 
offered without success. aon motion of 
Mr. Sevier the name of ‘‘ Neosho” (the 
Osage name for Grand River signifying 
‘Clear Waters,” ) was adopted for the 
new Territory, though on its final passage 
the original name of “Indian Territory ” 
was re stored. 

An 5 ndment was offered by Mr 
King, of Alabama, in substance as fol- 
lows: - sat all that portion of country 
be! longir eto the Unit ted States, to which 
the Indian titie had not been extinguished, 
which lies east of the Rocky mountains, 
north of the Missouri river,and west of 
the Mississippi river, shall constitute an 
Indian Territory; and the faith of the 
United States is hereby pledged that such 
part of such Indian ‘Territory as has 
been, and shall be, granted to Indian 
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tribes, shall be secured to them and to 
their descendants. 

The object of this was to provide for 
another Indian Territory north of the 
river Missouri, as the permanent abode 
of the northern Indians, so as to prevent 
their accumulation on the borders of the 
Southwestern States. This amendment 
had a bearing also on the subject of slav: 
ry, by leaving the extensive region in 
question in the possession of the aborigi- 
nes, to prevent the increase in the num- 
ber of the free States, in that direction ; 
and by guarding ag: iinst the future settle- 
ment of the Indians now occupying it in 
another Territory south of the well-known 
compromise line of 36° 30/, to leave it 
open to be filled in with slave States. 

To this amendment was opposed the 
consideration of the vast extent of the 


region thus devoted to the barbarism of 


savage life. being about two-thirds of the 
whole extent of the present twenty-six 
States and the Territories; and, compara- 
tively with the number of Indians com- 
prized within it, giving to each individual 
upwards of three thousand acres, or about 
seventy time as belones to each 
person in the United States. With re- 
to the number Indians in the 
wholec ountry, within the limits belonging 
to the United States, it was stated at 
about three ‘hasdr d and thirty-four thou- 
sand,—viz., eiglity thousand west of the 
Rocky es twenty thousand 
within the region of the mountains, east 
of the mountains, and south of the Mis- 
sourl, including the tribes yet to be 
moved from east of the Mississippi, about 
one hundred and thirty-four thousand ; 
and the remaining one hundred thousand, 
1orth of the Missouri. Mr. King’s 
amendment was lost, by the vote, yeas 
11, nays 22; and the bill was finally 
passed, with only six dissenting voices, 
Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Calhoun, 
Niles, and Norvell, and sent to the House 
of Representatives for concurrence,— 
in which body it was not destined at the 
present session to become a law. 


2. Cherokee A ffairs. 


A number of memorials were presented 
during the course of the session against 
the execution of the treaty with the Che- 
nation, which was to be consum- 
mated during the course of the ensuing 
summer, as being unjust and oppressive, 
and as having been fraudulently obtained 
by a connivance between the United 
States commissioners and a small number 
of the without the consent, and in 
opposition to the views of a vast majority 
of the whole. Among these memorials 
was one from a meeting of the Society of 
Friends, composed of delegates from the 
members of that society in the States of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
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and Maryl: memorial from 


ind; also a 


the Cherokees themselves, bearing the 
Sit gnature s of fifteen thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-five persons, to the same 
effect. 

Mr. Lumpkin took the principal part 


in opposing these memori =i, maintaining 
the validity and fairness of the treaty, 
and the liberality of its siaianae in re- 
: lation to the Indians; denouncing the 
conduct and motives of John Ross, from 
whom proceeded, for sinister and selfish 
objects, all the opposition which had been 
exc ited in the nati on, and without it, to 
its execution; showing that a portion of 
it was already irrevocably executed, and 
that the remainder was in process of exe- 
cution, which could not now be arrested, 
consistently with either good policy or 
rood faith towards the States interested 
in the removal of the Indians to the new 
abode provided for them | y it west of the 
Mississippi. On one of occasions 
Mr. Lumpkin read a letter from John 
Ridge, the principal chief of the portion 
of the tribe which had already assented 
to the treaty, and had removed to their 
new homes, containing many interesting 


these 


and highly favorable details of the charac- 
ter of the » country and of their present 
state and condition With respect to the 
Cherokee memorial, it was denounced 


a fraud, there not being, as it was asserted, 
so many as fifteen thousand 
try, including infants at the breast. 

On the twenty-second of Muay the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent a special 
message to which for a time 
excited a considerable sensation, enclosing 
a copy of a communication from the Se- 


in the counhe- 


‘ 
ongress, 


cretary at War, to John Ros s and others, 
then at the se at of Government, as a i 
putation from the tribe. This communi- 
cation of Mr. Poinsett, which was in 


reply to certain propositions from the 

herokees, as the conditions of their im- 
mediate and voluntary removal, while it 
refused to increase the sum to be paid for 
the lands beyond the amount of five mil- 
lions of dollars, agreed upon in the treaty, 
and already appropriated, grant d the 
Cherokees longer time for their removal, 
provided the consent of the States in 
which they were located wus first obtain- 
ed; allowed their own agents to superin- 
tend their emigration at the expense of 
the United States; agreed to perfect their 
title to the lands and territory west of the 
Mississippi, whereon they were to reside ; 
refused the demand that the money 
should be paid into the hands of the 
chiefs, to be by them disbursed and dis- 
tributed —declared that no form of govern- 
ment should be impos: d upon them with- 
out the consent of the nation given in 
council. All annuities and arrearages 
under the treaty of 1819 to be paid up, 
and a further continuation of annuity for 
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two vears to be asked from Con: gress— 
the U Tnited States to pay them for spolia- 
tions, indemnities, and other reclama- 





tions. This communication was stated 
to be the ultimatum: of the Governmert, 
and a peremptory conclusion of the cor- 


with the Cherokee deleva- 
tion on this subject. This communica- 
tion was variously received. Mr. King, 
Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, aud Pres- 
ton, expressed regret and surprise at what 
appeared to be an interfe rence with the 
treaty already on the point of consumma- 
tion,—and also at the circumstance that 
the Senators trom the States concerned 
had not been consulted in the matter. 
Other Senators expressed their approval 
of it, asa practicable expedient for a quiet 
and voluntary removal of the Indians, 
without at alF touching the validity of the 
treaty. The documents being referred’. 
the Committee on Indian Affairs (June 
fifth) made their report through their 
chairman, Mr. White, sanctioning the 
communication of the Secretary of War, 
(which was, in terms, conditional om the 
approval of Congress ) with the excep- 
tion of extending the time for the removal 
of the Indians, which (though made de- 
pendent on the consent of the States inte- 
rested ) the Committee considered impo- 
litic and unnecessary. 


3. Ti: Indian Hostilities 


Bill. 
This Bill was received from the House 
of Repres 


respondence 


Appropriation 


entatives an the fifth of June, 
and, having beerreported without amend- 
ment from the Committee om Finance, 
was considered and passed, without a 
division, on the seventh. It was made 
the occasion (as had been done in the 
other Hous:) for a great deal of 
ral attack upon the Administration, by 
Messrs. Webster, Preston, Southard, 
and Prentiss, in reference to the orizin 
and conduct of the Florida war—to the 
proceedings irelation to General Scott 
and Jesup—to the Cherokee treaty, &c. 
This was met, on the other hand, by 
Messrs. Wright, Lumpkin, Benton, 
Strange, and Clay,of Alabamu. The alle- 
gations respecting the orivin of the war 
were denied, and for its management the 
Administration vindicated from censure. 
The enemy, and the ground of operations, 
were considered as offering a ful! refuta- 
tion to all charges against the inefficiency 
of the army and mismanagement of the 
War Department, which had left nothing 
undone. There was no flight in battle, 
no disoedience of orders, no broken 
ganks or confused corps; onthe contrary, 
steadiness, and the discipline of parade, 
had been preserved under every danger, 
and in the presence of massacre itself; 
officers arid men had fought it out where 
they were told to figit—they had been 


vene- 
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killed in the tracks where they were told 
to stand; many had perished, but it was 
the death of the combatant in arms, and 
not of the captive or the fugitive ; courage 
and discipline had shown themselves 
throuvhout all its stagegin their noblest 
forms. General Jesup was also defe nded, 

as to the c campaign gener lly ; and his 
conduct in seizing and detaining Oceola 
was pronounced to be correct, and free 
from the imputations of bad faith that h: id 
been cast upon it. It was conte nded that 
the examination, by a court of inquiry, of 
the official conduct of Gener il Scott, was 
the principal reason why the Pres ident 
had not ordered one to be instituted in 
the case of hig suecessor, as the real diffi- 
culties of the war had become known by 
that investigation. 

The above mentioned three subjects 
comprise all the proceedings which took 
place in the Senate in relation to Indian 
Affairs, possessing a gener: il interest. Is 
is not deemed necessary to occupy these 
pages withdetails of the various matters 
of local or minor interest, which may be 
found in the journals and debates of the 
Session. 

TUE TERRITORIES. 

Two hills came before the Senate, at 
the present session, for the establishment 
of two new territories, west of the Mis- 

The first was the bill to divide 
the Territory of Wisconsin, and to es- 
tablish the territorial covernment of Iowa, 
which was considered and passed, on the 
first of June. The only point in the de- 
hate upon it, entitled to apecial notice, is 
a motion by Mr. Clay, of Alabama, to 
amend it, by making the tenure of office 
of the jnd ves during good behaviour, in- 
stead of for four years, as provided by 
the bill. Mr. Norvell sup ported the mo- 
tion, and Messrs. Sevier, Allen, and Mor- 
ris. opposed it. 

It was arzued, that if any defect or in- 
convenience resulted from the tenure of 
rood behaviour, it must proceed from the 


Sissippli. 


Constitution of the United States. The 
first section of the third ertiele of that 


instrument provided, “that the judicial 
power of the United States should be 
vested in one Supreme court, and such in 
ferior courts as the Congress-mizht, from 
time to time, ordain and establish; and 
that the judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior hould hold their office 
during good behaviour.” 

On the other band it was contended, 
that great inconverience would result 
from having jadges for life; that the 
was bad; that they might be 
unqgiruified, and that then they could only 
rd removed by was 


courts, 8 


- 4 
primcipie 


impeachment, which 
edinely difficult to be done. It wae 
also ar gued, that the clause of the Consti- 
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tution alluded to was not applicable tothe 
Territories. On taking the question, the 
amendment was lost. ‘The bill was con- 
curred in by the House with some unim- 
portant amendments, reducing the salaries 
of the Governor and District Judges from 
two thousand dollars, and one thousand 
eight hundred dollars, respectively, per 
annum, to fifieen hundred dollars, which 
amendments were concurred in by the 
Senate. 

The other was a bill reported (June the 
sixth) from a Select Committee to whom 
itthad been referred—Mr. Linn, Chair- 
man—accompanied with a report of a 
highly interesting character, of which 
ten thousand extra copies were ordered 
to be printed. 

This bill established a Territory north 
of latitude forty-two degrees, and west of 
the Rocky Mountains, to be called the 
Oregon Territory ; authorized the estab- 
lishment of a fort on the Columbia river, 
and the occupation of the country by the 
milit lary force of the United States; estab- 
lished a port of entry, and required that 
the country should be held subject to the 
revenue laws of the United States; ap- 
propriating fifty thousand dollars to carry 
its provisions into effect. 

Owing to a press of business, this, with 
many other important bills, was suffered 
to lie upon the table without further action. 

The Committee referred to the last an- 
nual message of Mr. Menroe, wherein 
the propriety of establishing a military 
post at the mouth of the Columbia river 


was submitted to the consideration of 


Congress. The Administration that suc- 
ceeded was represented as having carried 
on a negotiatio 

with great ability, and the Committee ex- 
inion, thatthe lapse of time, 


tion in relation to this territory 


press d the o 


and the prog rr essof events in that quarter of 


the conitnent, required prompt ond deci isive 


action on the part of the Government of 


the United States to protect its interests. 

By instructions from President Jackson 
throuzh the Secret uy of State, Mr. Sla- 
cum was sent out to this region to obtain 
specific and authentic imformation in re- 
gard to the inhabitants, climate, soil and 
productions of the country, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Oregon or Columbia river. 
Mr. Slacum proceeded on his mission on 


the first of June, 1336, and the results of 


his examinations were comprised in a re- 
port, which is replete with interesting and 
valuabl — mation. The valley of the 
Columbia represe nted as be ing ¢ ipab le 
st containing anil furnishing subsistence 
for fifty thousand souls. It is well wood- 
a in many parts. The climate is milder 
and steadier than that of the Atlantie 
States, resembling that of parallel lati- 
tudes in Europe. Such, say the Commit- 
streain of testimony, I 
that it may 


tee, from a united 
the sofiness of this climate, 
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almost be considered tropical ; wild horses 
of astonishing fleetness, and sheep of the 
finest wool, abound. ‘The country, from 
the ocean, ascends by regular terraces and 
plateaus to the summits of the Rocky 
mountains, and presents every variety of 
soil, which will be found ad: ipted to every 

variety of culture, and is watered by the 
noble Columbia and its numerous tributa- 
ries, and, at some not far distant day, will 
be found the theatre of man’s grandest and 
happiest efforts. 

‘The Committee declare that the title to 
the territory rests with the United States. 
First by discove ry and exploration, as in- 
stanced in the case of Hendricks in 1785, 
and of Captain Robert Gray, of the ship 
Columbia trom Boston, sailing under the 
flag of the United States, in May, 1792, 


“and of Lewis and Clark in 1803 ; and 


second by treaty with Great Britain. 

The Committee conclude by declaring 
the possession of the te rritory im porte int 
in our commercial and Indian relations; 
that it is in danger of being lost b ’y delay ; 
and so viewing it, they hope the executive 
will take steps to bring the controversy on 
this subject with England to @ speedy 
termination; at the same time the y re- 
ports da bill authorizing the President to 
employ in that quarter such portions of 
the army and navy of the United States, 
as he may deem necessary for the protec- 
tion of the persons and property of those 
who may reside in that country. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO SENATORS 





During the course of the present ses- 
sion the doctrine of the right of instruction 
was three times brought into action in 
the case of the Senators from Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. 

1. On the sixth of Fe bruary Mr. Grun- 
dy presented to the Senate a preamble 
and resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly of Tennessee. By one of 
these resolutions, the Senators were posi- 
tively instructed, and the Representatives 
in Congcess from the State were requested, 
‘to vote against any law which may 
propose to e nforce the Sub-Treasury sys- 
tem of finance, recommended . y the Pre- 
sident of the United States 1 his Mes- 
sage to Congress on the feusth day of 
Se ptem be r last.” 

Mr. Grundy considered the bill reported 
by the Finance Committee, and then un- 
der discussion in the body, as embraced 
by this resolution: and believing, as he 
had always done, and still did, in the 
right of instruction by State Legislatures 
to their Senators in Congress, he felt no 
difficulty in declaring he should comply 
with the instructions in good faith, by 
voting against the bill in all its stages. 
As to questions 7 h may arise in the 
progress of the bill, he sh ould, without 
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advising with or consulting any one, 
give such votes as in his judeme nt ought 
to be given by a fair and honora 
nent of the measure. 

2. The instructions from the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania were received on the 
nineteenth of February. They were ex- 
plicit and positive that the Senators from 
that State should “ vote and use their in- 
fluence for a postponement, until the next 
session of Congress, of the act introduced 
by the Hon. Silas Wright, of New York, 
commonly called the Sub-Treasury bill, 
or any other act or acts of a similar cha- 
racter; and that they vote at this session 
for no act of a similar nature.” The 
Legislature also, by the same resolution, 
declared that they “‘h~~e full confidence 
in Martin Van Buren, and in the wisdom 
and intelligence of their D 
tors and Representatives in Congress; 
and further instructed and requested their 
Senators and Representatives “to vote 
for such a mode of receiving, keeping, 
and disbursing the public moneys, as will 
sepurate, as far as practicable, the 
from the Government.” 

Mr. Buchanan, in presenting these in- 
structions to the Senate, took a similar 
ground to that of Mr. Grundy. He de- 
clared his full alleziance to the doctrin 
of instructions; mentioned that he had 
been advised, even by some of his friends 
in Pennsylvania, who hold the right 
be sacred, that, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of this case, he oucht to disobey 
these instructions. He denied, however, 
the right of the Senator to look behind 
his instructions at all, his only alternative 
being, obedience or resienation. ‘The 
latter he considered oucht not to be had 
recourse tO, upon questions of mere expe- 
diency, involving no constitutional prin- 
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ciples, except in extreme cases. Remark- 
ing upon the concluding portion of the 
instructions, he said, that if any proper 
occasion should arise in the course of the 
session to accomplish the object referred 
to, in any mode different in its nature and 
character from the bill before the Senate, 
he would endeavor to avail himself of it. 

3. In the case of Connecticut, the pro- 
ceedings took a different direction. ‘The 
following were the terms of the resolution 
of the General Assembly of that State, as 
presented by Mr. Niles, on the twenty- 
first of June: 

Resolved, That it is the will of this General 
Assembly that our Senators and Representa 


tives in Congress vote 





1inst said bill, or any 
other containing similar provisions, and use 
all legal and proper means to prevent the pas- 
sage thereof; and that they be, and they 
hereby are, so instructed.” 


Mr. Niles, in offering the resolution, 
remarked that it was couched in equivocal 
and awkward terms; that it neither re- 


quested or instructed, but simply ex- 
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) 
pressed the will of the Legislature, ad- 
dressed equally to the Senators and R 


presentatives; and that, on the passage 


of the re amendment was re- 


1e- 


olution, an 


jected which expressly asserted the right 


of instruction, the doctrine of instruction 
i in terms distinctly disavowed and 
repudiated by the authors of the resolution. 
Under these Mr. Niles 
considered that, by permitting such a 
proceeding to control his vote, he would 
suffer himself to become an instrument to 
deny the right of instruction itself. He 
had witnessed the whole proceeding with 


being 


circumstances, 





pain and regret, and regarded it as an 
attempt at legislative trickery and decep- 
tion, wholly unworthy an honest and in- 
tellizent Legislature. Mr. Niles then 


read to the Senate a long letter, signed by 
himself and colleaeue, and addressed “ to 
the majority of the General Ass mbly of 
Connecticut, who voted for a resolution 
to instruct, &c.,” for f ex- 
plaining fully the und of the cause 
which they had res 1 on, which 


lved 
‘ , . ' repent) © ‘ est 
to regard the resolution as a mere request 


the purpose of 





and advice, and not as an znstruction, 
and therefore to act ind vote a ording 
to their own judgment, with a proper and 


due regard to the weight and value of the 
advice. In that letter the two Senators 
discussed at large the subject of instruc- 
tions,—remarking upon t fact that the 
party now in power in the State had, 
on recent former occasions, signally repu- 





indal- 


tors who 


diated the doctrin 
dates for the hizhest honors, Sen 


> sustaining, as c 


had disobeyed explicit instructions from a 
Democratic majority in the Legislature,— 


exhibiting the consequences of such an 
uncertain and one-sided principle, and 
asking, “can any principle be sound 
which is liable to be used by those who 


deny its authority, to overthrow the power 
of — who | it? and summed 
up the views of the Senator from Connec- 
ticut upon this doctrine in the following 
manner : 


nose resp 
thos / 


“The true doctrine of instruction results 
from the ' 
consider it to be this: 


theory of the Government, and we 
That any direct and 
positive expression of the opinion, will, or de- 
ire, of the Legislature, in respect to the 
tion of its Senaturs on any particular measure, 


ac- 


be regarded as an instruction, as much 


is to 
as though a particular prescribed form of words 
was used; and that in no case is a legislative 


instruction, whatever may be the form or lan- 


guage, to be regarded as absolutely anda- 
tory. The Legislature of a State has no 
right to command its Senators to resign in 
any form. If they can do it conditionally 
they can absolutely. he instruction should 
be considered not as mandatory, but as ad- 
visory; and is entitled to the greatest re- 


spect from the Senators, who ought not to dis- 
regard it without the most weighty and sub- 
stantial reasons. 

‘“That there are such reasons in the pre- 
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sent case we have abun dantly shown, as the 
General Assembly not only acted without au- 
thority, but in the face of a1 express disclaimer 
of the right to truct; besides, it pears to 
us ¢ nt, from the preamble to the resolu- 
tion, that the majority must have entirely 
misapprehenc d the principles and provi ions 
9) 


bill to which their resolution refers. 





MISCELLANI 


:OUS. 

There remain a few subjects of which 
a ra notice Is necessary to ex mplete 
the present historical view of the present 
Session in ties Senate, which may be pro- 
perly classed together under a general title 
of miscellaneous. 

l. The Steamboat Bill.—The first bill 
Introduced at the present session w: 
by Mr. Grundy, to prevent those disasters 


Ss one 


on board of steam vessels which had 
been heretofore so frightfully frequent in 
oer. Lavine given notice of it 


on the fifth of Decen iber, he inti duced it 
on the following day, and been 
referred to a Select Committee of seven, 


amendments, it 
twenty-third and 


rted 


and rey ed with 
was yn id red 


sone 


the 








twenty-fourth of January, and passed. 
The bill imj osed 1n all the cases the obli- 
gation of taking out a license; provided 
for a thorough inspection of the vessel] 
annually, and of their machinery semi- 
annually, with a number of other recul 
tions desiened to cua much as possi- 
ble against the various cuuses of « xpl S} 
and disaster suggested by past experienc 
Though | d thus early ] y the Senate, 
the bill was not acted on in the other 
Hi till the close of the session, when 
it again came before the Senate with an 
amendment, which was concurred i 
(July the fifth,) and the bill thus became 
a law. 

2. The Bill lo Increase the Army.—On 


f January Mr. Benton, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
a bill for the increase of the Army of the 
United States. which was read and order- 
ed toa second ré aging and to be printed. 

On Wednesd January the twenty- 
fourth, the bill w: ike iken up for consider- 
ation, and, after some debute and amend- 
ments, passed without a division. There 
appeared to be an wnanimous opinion that 
of the should take 


the ninth of 





an jncreas Army 

place, but there was a difference as to the 
manner in which the in ‘rease should be 
made—some being for increasing the 
number of men in companies, without 
organizing additional regiments—others 
being for increasing the number of revi- 
ments, (according tothe provisions of the 
bill reperted,) and thus increasing the 
number of officers. Mr. Preston moved 
to recommit the bill with a view to this 
change in its character, which was neva- 
tived Ayes 15, Noes27. Several amend- 


meits were adop ted, which it is not ma- 
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among which was 
n relation to the 
h was largely in- 
effect “‘ that no 
ll be em} loyed 


or ¢¢ mn} any 


terial here to detail; 
one, by Mr. Buchanan, 
corps of engineers, whi 
creased by this bill, to the 

officer of the said corps sha 
in any service for any State 
for which he shall receive any compen- 
sation except his pay from the United 
States.” T he amendments received from 
the House of Representatives being con- 
curred in by the Senate ( July the second, ) 
the bill became a law. A supplementary 
bill was afterwards passed by both 
Houses. 

3. The Cumberland Read 
the twenty-first of December, 
reported a bill granting an appropriation 
(one million one hundred thousand dol- 
lars) for an extension of the Cumberland 

2oad through the States of Chio, Indiana 


Bill.—On 
Mr. Tipton 


and Illinois, which was taken up for con- 
sideration on the twenty-first of Februa- 
rv, whereupon Mr. Norvell offered an 
amendment of two sections; the first see- 
tion provided, that Congress should ¢ ive 
io the States of pa sissippl, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Arka , Michigan, Indiana, 
res ois and Alabama a quantity of land 


jal to that granted to Ohio for the pur- 

po es of Internal Improvement, to be lo- 

ted within their respective limits by the 

Legislature said location to be 
made at any time within five vo ars. 

‘The second section | rovided, that the 

lands selected as above be sold 


ca 


state 


snou ld nott 
at a pric e less than one dollar and twenty- 


five cents per acre until otherwise directed 


by an act of Congress, and set ay art the 
nett proceeds of sales for internal im- 
provements; to be free for the transporta- 


tion of the United States mail and muni- 
tions of war, and for the passage of their 
troops without the payment of any toll 
whatever. The bill having been post- 
poned, on motion of Mr. Norvell, it was 
‘gain called up on the twenty-seven ith of 
March, and, after an anim: ited discussion, 
was finally, on motion of Mr. Hub ara, 
laid upon the table. 

The bill was opposed mainly on the 
ground of the existing embarrassments 
and bankruptey of the Government ; 
partly on that of the want of sufficient 
information; and partly on that of the 
inequality and injustice of the appropria- 
tion whic h it involved, a call being at the 
same time made upon the Engineer De- 
partment for an estimate of the sum re- 
quired to comply With existing contracts, 
and to pre serve the road from dilé Pp. idation, 

On the twenty-t! ird of “a ril, al bill was 
received from the House f Representa- 
tives making appropriations for the con- 
struction of this road; and on the twenty- 
third of May, having been reported to the 
Senate previously, was taken up for con- 
sider: ation. --Messrs. Tipton, Norve ll. Ben- 
ton, Morris, Smith, of Indiana, Wright 
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and Merrick, discussed the merits of the 
same. 

This bill, it was contended, was for a 
less sum than that which originated in 
the Senate, and was based upon the esti- 
mates of engineers in accordance with 
the call made by the Senate at the time 
that its own bill was laid on the table. 
Mr. Benton moved to amend it by a pro- 
viso that the appropriations made should 
be subject to all the conditions, restric- 
tions and limitations contained in the act 
for the continuation of the Cumberland 
Road of the third of March, 1837. Mr. 
Norvell objected strenuously to this amend- 
ment, on the ground that it contemplated 
the reimbursement of the expenditures 
out of the two per cent. fund, which was 
one of the conditions and restrictions in 
the act of March, 1837, which were to be 
continued by this act. He thought that 
this was a body which ought not annu- 
ally to announce to the world that which 
was a fraud and wholly untrue, for it was 
notorious that this two per cent. func 1 had 
long ago been exhausted, and that there 
was not the remotest possibility of any 
reimbursement out of it; and, in order to 
test the matter, moved to amend the 


amendment by striking out the clause of 


reimbursement; which was however lost, 
by Ayes 12, N: iys 29. Mr. Benton had 
no difficulty in voting for the bill, with or 
without the proviso in question, having 
frequently done so before, and the bill 
having received the sanction of the signa- 
tures of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, 
before any such clause was inserted in it. 
Still he preferred that it should be retain- 
ed; time only could decide whether or 
not there was any chance for reimburse- 
ment. Mr. Wright and Mr. Morris, 
however, announced, that, without the 
proviso, they should be reluctantly com- 
pelled to vote against the bill. Mr. Ben- 
ton’s amendment was then adopted, Yeas 
27, Nays 15; and the bill finally passed 
(after a few ineffectual attempts to amend 
it by curtailing the appropriations) by 
Yeas 23, Nays 18, (See Table of Yeas 
and Nays, No. 37.) 

4. The New York Fire Bill.—A bill 
to remit the duties on goods destroyed by 
the celebrated fire in New York, in De- 
eember, 1835, was reported by Mr. 
Wright on the eleventh of December, 
and passed to its third reading on the 
following day. It was returned at the 
close of the session with amendments, 
which were concurred in by the Senate, 
(July the seventh) and the bill thus finally 
became a law. 

5. Ihe Abolition of Imprisonment for 
Tvebt— At the beeinning of the session a 
memorial was presented by Mr. Tall- 
madve from S. M. Stilwell, of New 
York, praying for the a volition of im- 
prisonment for debt in cases under the 
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jurisdiction of the United States Courts, 


at least in those States where similar 
legislation had been adopted by the 
States themselves. Instructions were 


also presented (Iebruary the nineteenth) 
from the Legislature of Mic — to the 
Senators from that State, of a similar 
character. On the eighteenth of June, a 
bill was introduced by Mr. Tallmadge 
to that effect, which was eae back 
by the Committee on the Judiciary on the 
following day, and passed on the next 
day, being opposed in debate only by 
Messrs. Preston and Bayard. The only 
dissenting voices on the question . en- 


grossment, were Messrs. Bayard, Clay- 
ton, Preston and Roane. The vl was 


not acted upon by the other House. 

6. The Expunging Resolution.—Mr. 
Bayard (on the fourth of December) in- 
troduced a resolution to rescind the famous 
resolution of January the sixteenth, 1837, 
commonly called the “Expunging Resc- 
lution.” This was done in accordance 
with the intention announced by him at 
the preceding session, to persevere in 
this object, as to effect a solemn dis- 
avowal of the principle of the resolution 
in question, so long as he should retain 
a seat in the body. Some remarks of a 
pleasant character having passed between 
him and Mr. Buchanan, the latter wish- 
ing him to live as long as he would have 
to wait for the accomplishment of his ob- 


80 


ject, provided he might feast on the Me- 


dean herb, for the renovation of his youth, 
the resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. Ruggles’ Committee of Investt- 
gation.—An unpleasant occurrence took 
place at the present session, which, though 
of a merely individual character, yet, as 
touching the public capacity of a Senator, 
is entitled to a slight notice here. 

On Friday, February sixteenth, Mr. 
Webster informed the Senate, that he had 
been requested by the Hon. John Ruggles, 
a member of that body, to lay before it 
the following letter : 


“Wasuincton, Tuesday morning 
I ebruary 13 3th. 

“Sir: A friend called at my room last 
evening, and informed me that it had been 
ascertained that an article in a New York 
paper, charging one or more members of 
Congress, with some sort of corruption, 
(for I have not seen the article,) was a 
blow aimed at me. Without stopping to 
inquire in what motive the charge origi- 
nated, I feel it a duty I owe myself, as 
well as the Senate, to request that it cause 
an inquiry to be made into the matter, by 
committee or otherwise, and may I ask 
the favor of you to present the subject in 
such manner as you may d and 


deem fit 
proper? I am aware that neither our 


" rsonal or politi cal reli ations, vive me any 
claim on you for this s: rvice, and my 
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apology in addressing this note to you, is 
to be found in my desire to avoid even the 
appearance of seeking immunity in the 
kindness of personal or politic al friend- 
ships. 
“Tam, sir, very respectfully, 

“Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) RUGGLES. 
“Hon. Danie Webster, 

Senate United States.” 


After the letter had been read, Mr. 
Webster stated that he had felt it to be 
his duty to communicate the letter, as well 
as to move for the committee; but he 
wished it to be understood that he did not 
press himself to institute or carry on any 
inquiry if the Senate should think proper 
to institute one. He hoped also, as his 
present engagements were engrossing, 
that he might not be placed upon the com- 
mittee. He then offered the following re- 
solution: 


“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the subject matter of the letter 
of the Hon. John Ruggles, of the thirteenth 
inst., to a member of the Senate, which was 
laid before the Senate this day ag 

On Wednesday, the twenty-first Feb- 
ruary, the resolution came up for con- 
sideration, When it was amended, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Norvell, by the 
the usual words, “and that the commit- 
tee be authorized to send for persons and 
papers,” which was agreed to; and on 
motion of Mr. Calhoun, by inserting the 
words, “and to inquire into other simi- 
lar charges.” The resolution having 
been adopted, the following committee 
was appointed by ballot: Messrs. White, 
Davis, Webster, Strange, and Tallmadge, 
were chosen. Messrs. Stranyve and Web- 
ster being excused, Young and 
Crittenden were chosen to supply their 
places. 

On Thursday, Apriltwelfth, Mr. White, 
from the select Committee in this case, 
made a report thereon, accompanied by 
sundry documents; the report (of whic h 
five thousand « ‘opies were ordered to be 
printed ) concluded with a_ resolution, 
which the Committee recommended to the 
Senate for its adoption—the resolution set 
forth “that there was no satisfactory evi- 
dence to sustain the charge against the 
Hon. John Ruggles, and that it was inex- 
pedient for the Senate to entertain any 
further proceedings on the subject.” 

The charge in question was, that in a 
professional transaction with the inventor 
of a patent lock, which the latter desired 
to have introduced into the mail service 
of the United States, Mr. Ruggles had 
been bribed 
the patent, to promise to attempt to exert 
an undue influence, in favor of the paten- 
tee, of a personal and political character, 
arising out of his official capacity and his 
party relations. The author of the charge 
was convicted of a tissue of gross fulse- 


Messrs. 


insertion of 


jure 
or corrupted, by a share of 
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hood, and dismissed with disgrace, Mr. 
Ruggles being entirely exonerated from 
all imputation of improper conduct in the 


matter. Would that this hed been the 
sole consequence growing out of this 
wretched and paltry affair! Inthe His- 


tory of the Session, “for the other House of 
Coneress, it will be our painful duty to 
record a lamentably different result to the 
introduction of the subject on the floor of 
that body. 

8. International Copy Right.— Several 
petitions were presented during the course 
of the session, in relation to a proposed 
amendment of the law of copy-right, so as 
to extend its benefits to now reside: nt fo- 
reigners, as well as to residents of the 
United States—some ing in favor of the 
change, and others, chiefly from persons 
engaged in the b usin ss of book-selling, in 
opposition to it. ‘The various memorials 
having been referred to the Committee on 
Patents, on unfavorable report was pre- 


sented from that Committee, on the 
twenty-fifth of June, to the following sub- 


stantial purport. That the Gov rnment 
is under no obligation to extend to the 
subje cts of any foreign power exclusive 
copy-right privileges; that they belong to 
that class of interests, which every go- 
vernment will protect and regulate in a 
manner to secure the greatest benefit to its 
own citizens, giving, at the same time, a 
just consi deration to what is due to others. 
The copy-right laws were revised, oak 
the term of exclusive copy-right enlarged 
and extended in 1831. ‘hey secured to 
citizens and resident authors the sole right 
of publishing rand ven ae their works for 
the term of twenty-eight years, with a 
right of renewal for fo urteen years longer; 
provided the author, or if he was dead, 
the widow or any one of his children, was 
living at the end of the first term. The 
Committee state that objections are made 
to an extension of the copy-right law, be- 
cause two hundred thousand persons are 
engaged in the various branches of book- 
making in the United States, with a capi- 
tal of forty millions of dollars per annuin, 
and because the oper: many of 
whom are women and children, would, 
by the proposed extension of the law, be 
left without employment or sup port. 

That English houses only require such 
an act of Congress to enable them to mo- 
nopolize the publication here, as well as in 
England, of ail English works for the sup- 
ply of the American market. That 1 
would restrict the circulation of valuable 
books, and increase the cest of knowledge 
without benefiting, but would rather in- 
the American publisher. That it 
would cause worthless books to be circu- 
lated throughout the country, demoraliz- 
ing the character of the people, and would 
result in taxing the reading public of this 
country for the joint benefit of both. 

The Committee also considered that no 
reciprocal principle called for the passage 


iLlVEeSs, 
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of the law, although it was asked for on 
the score of reciprocity; and concluded 
by the declaration of their opinion, that 
the public interest did not require that the 
Executive should be cuthorized to nego- 
tiate for an international law of copy- 
 w 

Resignation.—On the twenty-second 
ia ury, Mr. Black, Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, resigned his seat in the Senate. 
His place » was supplied by Mr. Trotter, 
whose crdentials were presented by his 
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colleague, Mr. Walker, on the nineteenth 
of February. 


NMENT. 





THE ADJOUR 





On the second of July, on the resiona- 
tion of the chair by the Vice President. 
for the remainder of the s: ssion, Mr. King 
of Alabama was unanimously chosen 
President of the Senate pro ti m: and on 
the ninth the Senate adjourned, after a 
session of over seven months. _ 


LIST OF QUESTIONS VOTED BY YEAS AND NAYS 


(T 


No. 1. Dec. 21st. Vote on motion of 
Mr. Clay, of Kentuc ky, to postpone the 
District Currency Bill until January. 
Yeas ~ Nays 27. See page 115. 

No. Dec. 18th. Vote on motion of 
Mr. Fiat sbard to le ay the motion to receive 
Abolition Petitions on the table. Yeas 
55, Nays 20. See page 116. 

No. 3. Jan. 9th. Vote on the first 
branch of Mr. Clay’s (of Kentucky ) 
Substitute for Mr. Calhoun’s Fifth Reso- 
lution on the subject of ee in the 
District of Columbia. Yeas 36, Nays 9. 
See page 132. 

No. 4. Jan. 12th. Vote upon laying on 
the table the Resolution offered by Mr. 
Allen as a closing Resolution to the series 


introduced by Mr. Calhoun on the sub- 
Yeas 23, Nays 21. See 


ject of Slavery. 
page 135. 

No. 5. Jan. 16th. Vote on motion of 
Mr. Strange to lay on the table the ques- 
tion of reception of the Vermont Resolu- 
tions against Sl: er presented by Mr. 
Swift. Yeas 12, Nays 26. See page 136. 


No. 6. Jan. 25th. Vote on Mr. White’s 
amendment to the Preémption Bill. Yeas 
36, Nays 10. See page 139. 

No. 7. Jan. 26th. Vote on Mr. Crit- 
tenden’s ame ——— to the Preémption 
Bill. Yeas 26, Nays 21. Sce page 139. 


No. 8. Jan. 27th. Vote on Mr. Mer- 


rick’s amendment to the Preémption Bill, 
Yeas 15, Nays 28. 


See page 140. 


2 


ie Numbers corresponding to those of the annexed Table. ) 


No. Jan. 27th. Vote on Mr ‘lay’s 


(of Ke ntuc ky) ame ndi nent tothe P Bey 


tion Bill. Ye iS 21, ays23. See page 140 
No. 10. Jan. 27th. Vote on the en- 
grossment for a third reading of the Pre- 
mption Bill. Yeas 26, Nays 12. See 
page 140. 
No. 11. On Mr. Niles’ amendment to 
change the terms of five and ten vears in 


in the Graduation Bill, to seven and twelve 


years. The amendment was lost by a 
vote of nineteen to seventeen: but the 
Yeas and Nays were not called for. See 


141. 
No April 12th. Vote on Mr. Tip- 


ton’s amendment to the Graduation Bill. 
Yeas 23, Nays 14. See page 145. 

No. 13. April 13th. Vote on the final 
passage of the bill providing for the Re- 
duction and Graduation of the Price of 
the Public Lands. Yeas 27, Nays 16 
See page 145. : 


No. 14. March 6th. Vote on motion of 
Mr. Buchanan to postpone the considera- 
tion of the Independent Treasury Bill 
until the next session of Congress. Yeas 
23, Nay ) 99. See page l 47. 


No. March 21st. Vote on the Sub- 
stitute he the Independent Treasury Bill 
offered by Mr. Rives. Yous 22, Nays 30 
See page 148. ; 


; No. 16. March 2ist. Vote on Mr. 
Cuthbert’s motion to strike out the 23d 
section, or specie clause of the Independ- 


page 
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t Treasury Bill. 
See page 148. 


Yeas 31, Nays 21 


No. March 21. Vote on Mr. Tip- 
ton’s amendment to the Independent 
Treasury Bill. Yeas 22, Nays 30. See 
page 148. 

No. 18. March 2st. Vote on amend- 
ment to the Indey vendent Treas ury Bill 
offered by Mr. Web ter, repealing the 
old specie circular. Yeas 37, a if. 
See page 148. 

No. March 26th. Vote on the final 

of the Independent Treasury 


yassace 
Bill Yeas 27, 

No. 20. April 2lst. Vote on the final 
passage of the Resurrection Note Bill. 


Yeas 27, Nays 13. 150. 
No. 21. May 18th. Vote on final pass- 
age of the Treasury Note Bill. Yeas 27, 


Nays 25. See page 148, 


See page 


Nays 13. See page 151. 
No. 22. May 2nd. Vote on referring 
Mr. Clay’s ( f Kentucky ) Finance Reso- 


lution to the Committee on Finance for a 


report. Yeas 28, Nays 19. See page 
Jo 

Jo. 

No. 23. May 25th. Vote on Mr. 


Wright’s motion to strike out the second 


clause of Mr. Clay’s (of Kentucky ) 
Finance Resolution. Yeas 28, Nays 19. 
See page 153. 


May 25th. Vote on Mr. Mor- 
ris’s substitute - for Mr. ¢ lay s Mutilated 
Finance Resolution. Yeas 8, Nays 36. 
See page 153. 

No. May 25th. Vote on ordering 
Mr. Clay’s( ef Kentucky ) Finance Reso- 
lution as amended to a third reading. 
Yeas 24, Nays 10. See page 154. " 

No. 26. June 27th. Vote on Mr. Buchan- 
an’s substitute for the bill offered by Mr. 


ye 
a). 


Webster for the collection of the public 
revenue. Yeas 26, Nays 24. See page 
157. 


No. 27. June 29:h. Vote on rejecting 
Mr. Buchanan’s substitute for Mr. Web- 
ster’s Bill for the collection of the public 
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revenue. Yeas 21, Nays 29. See page 
157. 
No. 28. June 30th. Vote on the final 


passage of Mr. Wright’s Bill to modify 


the last clause of the Deposite Act. Yeas 
27, Nays 22. See page 157. 

No. 29. July 4th. Vote on concurring 
with the House in their amendments to 
the bill to modify the last clause of the De- 
posite Act. Yeas 29, Nays 17. See 
page 157. 

No. 30. Dec. 20th. Vote on motion of 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, to postpone the 
consideration of the Small Note sill 


until the second week in January. Yeas 
14, Nays 27. See page 158. 

No. 31. May 10th. Vote on Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s amendment to the substitute 
off red by Mr. Benton for the Bill for the 
Recharter of the Banks in the District of 
( ieee Yeas 29, Nays 12. See 
page 159. 

No. 32. May 10th. Vote on Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s sec me _ame sndment to the same 
bill. Yeas 19, 22. See page 159. 


Nay S “£a. 
No. 33. in 10th. Vote on Mr. Hub- 


bi ard’s amendinent to the same bill. Yeas 
32, Nays 10. See page 159. 
No. 34. May 10th. Vote on Mr. AIl- 


len’s Resolution to enquire into the situa- 
tion of the Banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Yeas 3l, Navs 10. See page 


159. 
No. 35. May 2Ist. Vote on adopting 
Mr. Benton’s substitute for the Bill for 


Recharter of the Banks of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Yeas 24, Nays 16. 
See page 159. 


No. 36. June Mth. Vote on Mr. Nor- 
vell’s motion t cs ‘Mr. Preston’s Reso- 
lution on the Annexation of Texas to 


the Union on the table. Yeas 24, Nays 
14. See page 165. 

No. 37. May 23d. Vote on the final 
nassage of the C ‘amberi: nd Road Bill. 
Yeas 23, Nays 18. See page 171. 
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CONGRESSIONAL HISTORY. 


THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


(CONTINUED.) 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


ORGANIZATION. 

Tue due assemblage of a quorum of 
both Houses of Congress on the day 
appointed by law, the first Monday in 
December (Dec. 4th)—the usual inter- 
change of messages to that effect, with 
the appointment of a joint committee to 
wait upon the President to inform him 
that the Congress was prepared to re- 
ceive any communication from him—the 
receipt, on the following day, of the Annual 
Message of the Chief Magistrate, with 
the accompanying documents—these se- 
veral facts of the organization of the 
House have been already stated at the 
commencement of the historical review 
which has been given of the proceedings 
of the Senate, at the Second Session of 
the Twenty-Fifth Congress. The num- 
ber of members present at the opening of 
the session was one hundred and sixty- 
three. All the officers of the body hav- 
ing been appointed, for its whole term, 
at the preceding session, no other election 
had to be made than that of a chaplain ; 
which took place on the 1ith, and re- 
sulted, on the fourth ballot, in the choice 
of the Rev. Mr. Reese, of Washington 
City. 

The principal door-keeper of the House, 
Mr. Overton Carr, having died during the 
course of the session, suitable respect 
was paid to his memory by an adjourn- 
ment at an early hour for the purpose of 
attending his funeral,—his salary being 
also continued to his widow for the re- 
mainder of the session. An election to 
supply his place resulted, on a sixth ballot 
(April 5th) in the appointment of Mr. 
Folansbee. 

The Standing Committees were an- 
nounced by the Speaker on the second 
Monday of the session, December 11th. 

The reference of the several parts of 
the President’s Annual Message to the 
appropriate Standing Committees, which 
is usually a matter of course as one of 
the earliest steps, at the commencement 
of the session, towards the despatch of 
business, was moved by Mr. Haynes on 
the 15th Dec., the House being resolved 
into Committee of the Whole to which 
the Message was referred. On the third 
of the series of resolutions moved by 
Mr. Haynes for that purposc—to wit, 


that which proposéd to refer to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means the portions 
relating to the finances and the safe 
keeping of the public money—a desult- 
ary debate commenced, which had the 
effect of retarding the reference of all 
the other several portions, till the 10th of 
January ; when it was finally effected, 
with the exception of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. The debate com- 
menced by a long speech from Mr. Wise, 
objecting to the reference of that subject 
to that Committee. It was continued on 
several occasions, embracing numerous 
speakers on both sides of the House. 
This debate consisted simply of general 
attack and defence of the Administration, 
and its policy in relation to the public 
finances. The question of reference being 
in Committee of the Whole, &nd there- 
fore not subject to the application of the 
Previous Question, it is evident that all 
desirous of making it the occasion for 
the delivery of general speeches of Op- 
position had it in their power to do so, 
the fact of that Committee having at the 
late session reported in favor of the 
policy of the Administration, opening the 
whole ground of its merits, in all their 
bearings and connexions. The speeches 
of its friends during the course of the 
debate were of course on the defensive, 
in reply the attack to which they were 
subjected. The hopelessness of bringing 
to any other close this species of guerilla 
warfare, at last compelled the latter to 
abandon the reference in question ; and to 
the compromise of its surrender, to obtain, 
as before stated, the reference of the 
other portions of the Message to which 
no exception was taken, so as to set in 
train the main bulk of the regular busi- 
ness of the session. 

It may here be mentioned that although 
at the opening of the preceding session 
a protest had been miade, by Mr. Cushing, 
against the improper looseness of the 
mode in practice of organizing the House, 
at the opening of the first session of a 
Congress, no farther action was had on 
the subject, at the present session, than 
the introduction of a resolution, by Mr. 
Adams, (Feb. 19th,) requiring each mem- 
ber to deposite his credentials with the 
Clerk, and forbidding that officer to call 
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the name of any member appearing to 
claim a seat, without producing his cre- 
dentials. The resolution was, however, 
laid on the table, from which it was 
never again called up for consideration. 





SLAVERY. 

A very full view has been presented 
above of the action and debates called 
forth by this exciting subject in the 
Senate, at the present session, chiefly on 
the occasion of Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions. In the House the presentation of 
Abolition petitions gave rise to much 
agitation, which at one period appeared to 
threaten serious consequences. 

A vast number of petitions were pre- 
sented from citizens, male and female, 
of the non-slaveholding States, various 
in form, yet all designed to bear directly 
upon this common object. Of these 
petitions some were for the abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia ; some for the suppression of 
the slave trade between the different 
States of the Union, under the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to regulate 
commerce, internal and external; some 
for the abolition of slavery in the Terri- 
tories, of which the supreme government 
resided in the United States ; others pro- 
tested against any future admission of a 

lave State in the Union; while a very 
large class remonstrated against the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, 
which proposed measure had been con- 
siderably agitated in the newspaper dis- 
cussions of the day. 

On the first day allotted by the rules 
of the House to the reception of petitions, 
the subject was brought up by Mr. Adams, 
of Massachusetts, who presented a 
number of petitions of three different 
classes. On offering several against the 
annexation of Texas, he moved their 
reference to a select Committee, with 
instructions to report. Mr. Howard moved 
their reference to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; against which Mr. 
Adams protested, on the ground that a fair 
consideration of the subject was not to be 
expected from that Committee, consist- 
ing of six slaveholders to three members 
from the free States. The debate which 
arose on the question of reference—and 
which assumed a tone of much excite- 
ment, from an allusion made by Mr. 
Adams to the death of Lovejoy at Alton, 
the inhabitants of which town he charged 
with the crimes of murder and arson— 
was terminated by a motion to lay on the 
the table, which prevailed by the vote of 
127 to 68. (See Table of Yeas and 
Nays, No. 1.) 

On presenting a large number praying 


for the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade in the D. C., Mr. Adams moved 
their reference (together with those 
presented at the late session, embracing 
upwards of 50,000 signers) to the Com- 
mittee on the District, with instructiens 
to consider and report thereon. Each 
being separately offered, a motion was 
made on each occasion by Mr Wise to 
lay the motion of reference on the table ; 
which was carried, in the case of the first, 
by the vote of 135 to 70, (See Table of 
Yeas and Nays, No. 2.) and in the others 
as a matter of course, without a count. 
This procedure involving a reception of 
the petitions by the House, against which 
a large portion of the Southern mem- 
bers had always strenuously protest- 
ed, Mr. Lawler, of Alabama, at last, 
before Mr. Adams had concluded his pile 
of petitions, raised the preliminary ques- 
tion of reception. On this the vote was, 
in favor of reception, 144—against it, 60, 
(See Table of Yeas and Nays, No. 3.) 
And on the presentation of one praying 
for the abolition of slavery in the Terri- 
tories, with a motion for its reference to 
the Committee on the Territories, the 
vote en the motion, by Mr. Wise, to lay 
on the table, was, Yeas 127, Nays 73. 
(See Table of Yeas and Yays, No. 4.) 
After these votes, which took place on 
the 12th of December, establishing the 
determined sense of the House on the 
disposal of these petitions it was sup- 
posed that all others of a similar nature 
would take the same direction as a matter 
of course, without farther controversy. 
On the Monday following, however, Mr. 
Slade of Vermont, on presenting some 
petitions from his State for the abolition 
of slavery in the District, and giving 
notice that he should address the House 
on the subject, the motion of reference 
came up on Wednesday, and the House 
was thrown into a violent agitation by the 
course of the remarks of Mr. Slade ; who 
extended his argument gradually, from 
the immediate question, to a general 
discussion of slavery in the Southern 
States, especially in Virginia. A high 
degree of excitement prevailed. A num- 
ber of Southern members called loudly 
upon their brethren to retire from the 
all. Mr. Slade being arrested in his 
remarks, as out of order, and objection 
being made to his proceeding, before a 
vote was had upon that question the 
House adjourned (by Yeas 106, Nays 63) 
in great confusion, notice being at the 
same time proclaimed by Mr. Campbell, 
of South Carolina, that the Southern 
delegations were then assembled in the 
room of the Committee for the District 
of Columbia ; and that he was instructed 
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by them to request the immediate atten- 
dance of all gentlemen representing 
slaveholding interests on that floor. 

On the following morning, (Dec. 21st,) 
it was generally understood that the 
Southern delegations had been ,unani- 
mous in their determination, at the meet- 
ing of the preceding evening, to withdraw 
from the Congress, and to return home to 
their constituents, if some effectual mode 
were not adopted by the House to put an 
end to such agitation of the subject of 
Slavery on the floors of Congress, as 
they had yesterday had to listen to. Mr. 
Patton, of Virginia, therefore, offered the 
following resolution, immediately after 
the assemblage of the House, as the re- 
sult of the consultations of the Southern 
delegations : 

Resolved, That all petitions, memo- 
rials, and papers, touching the abolition 
of slavery, or the buying, selling, or trans- 
ferring of slaves, in any State, District, 
or Territory of the United States, be laid 
on the table, without being debated, 
printed, read, or referred, and that no far- 
ther action whatever shall be had thereon.” 

The resolution being received by a 
suspension of the rules, Mr. Patton 
moved the Previous Question upon it, so 
as to bring the question to an immediate 
vote without debate—accompanying his 
motion with a few remarks, in which he 
stated, that this resolution involved a con- 
cession, so far as he and some portion of 
the representatives of the slaveholding 
States were concerned, which they made 
for the sake of peace, harmony, and union 
—to allay, not to exasperate excitement. 
The Previous Question being ordered, 
the following was the vote on the adop- 
tion of the resolution—Yeas 122, Nays 
74. (See Table of Yeas and Nays, No. 
5.) ‘Two members, on their names being 
called, declined to vote, Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Wise; the latter because, while he 
was unwilling to vote against the resolu- 
tion, he would not, by a vote in its favor, 
sanction the reception which it admitted 
of the Abolition petitions ; the former ris- 
ing in his place and declaring, that “ he 
held the resolution to be in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States.” 
Mr. Duncan, who voted in the negative, 
made an ineffectual attempt, during the 
call of the names, to ebtain permission to 
assign his reasons for his vote. On the 
the succeeding day Mr. Adams made an 
unsuccessful effort to amend the journal 
of these proceedings, by the insertion of 
his answer, above quoted, of which, not 
being in order, no notice was taken on the 
journals. His motion to that effect was, 
however, summarily laid on the table, 
without a division. 
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Several farther efforte were made du- 
ring the course of the session to procure 
the rescission of this resolution, or to 
evade its effect. A short time after, Mr. 
Cushing, of Massachusetts, made a mo- 
tion, that certain joint resolutions of the 
Legislature of his State, presented by him 
at the last Congress, on the right of pe- 
tition, be taken from the files, and referred 
to a select committee, with instructions 
to report a resolution rescinding the order 
of the 21st December, by virtue of which 
all Abolition papers were laid on the ta- 
ble. The question of order being raised 
on the reception of this motion, it was de- 
cided by the Speaker, that, the mover 
having made a statement of the contents 
of the resolutions of the State Legisla- 
ture referred to, which were to repeal 
Mr. Pinckney’s resolution, (in substance 
the same as that of Mr. Patton), the 
whole subject came under the order of 
the House, requiring all papers relating 
to abolition to be laid on the table; and 
Mr. Cushing’s motion was accordingly 
so disposed of. 

About a month later, (February 5th,} 
Mr. Lincoln, of Massachusetts, presented 
a memorial asking that the resolution in 
question be rescinded ; and moved its re- 
ference to a select committee with in- 
structions to report a recvlution declaring 
the other resolution to be a violation of 
the Constitutional guaranty of the right 
of petition in the people, and subversive 
of the freedom of debate in their repre- 
sentatives, and declaring the said resolu- 
tion to be rescinded. This memorial the 
Speaker decided not to fall under the 
operation of the general crder. But on 
the question of its consideration being 
raised, as a point of order under that ge- 
neral rule, a motion was made and carried, 
(by Yeas 128, Nays 75,) that that question 
should be laid on the table; the effect of 
which was to carry the whole subject with 
it, the coherent accompanying the prima- 
ry question. 

At a later period in the session, the 
members from Massachusetts presented 
a‘ set of resolutions adopted by the Le- 
gislature of that State, containing a strong 
assertion of the right of petition, and call- 
ing for the rescission of the resolution of 
the House of the 2ist December. They 
were, however, laid on the table, on mo- 
tion to that effect, without farther conside- 
ration, notwithstanding earnest protests 
of Mr. Adams and others against so dis- 
respectful a treatment of the solemn vuice 
of a sovereign State. 

The principles established in the pro- 
ceedings above related, governed the ac- 
tion of the House on this subject through- 
out the session. All memorials or papers. 
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falling within the scope of the resolution 
of the 2ist December, were summarily 
laid on the table, while all others not co- 
vered by it—such as those for the rescis- 
sion of that resolution, or against the an- 
nexation of Texas, &c.—were disposed 
of in like manner by special motion to 
that effect. So that no farther debate 
was elicited or rendered possible ; though 
the number of memorials of this general 
character was very great, which continued 
to pour in with increased, rather than di- 
minished quantity—the distinct element, 
of the*constitutional right of petition, as 
extensively understood at the North, be- 
ing added to the motives which had be- 
fore prompted the presentation of peti- 
tions of this nature. 





PUBLIC LANDS. 

A very full view has been given of the 
debates and action of the Senate on the 
subject of the Public Lands. The three 
important bills of a public nature, which 
passed through that body, were the Pre- 
emption Bill, the Graduation Bill, and the 
‘faxation Bill. For the arguments ad- 
duced on the opposite sides, on these re- 
respective measures, the reader is referred 
to those several heads. Covering the 
whole scope of the argument of which 
the subjects admitted, it is unnecessary, 
in noticing the history of the same bills 
in the House, to repeat an analysis of that 
debate. Of these, the last named bill 
was received from the Senate on the 12th 
of January, being the first of-those in re- 
lation to the Public Lands, passed by that 
body; but although reported without 
amendment by Mr. Boon, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands as early as Ja- 
nuary 17th, yet owing to the protracted 
debates which soon after engrossed the 
attention of the House, and the pressure 
of business toward the close of the ses- 
sion, it was never acted upon; and was 
thus of course practically lost. The bill 
from the Senate, authorizing the relin- 
guishment of the 16th section of every 
township for public schools, and-the sub- 
stitution of other lands in lieu thereof, 
which was received at the same time, 
shared the same fate. 

A resolution was also introduced by 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, early in the 
month of February, proposing to make 
similar appropriations of public land to 
tlie old States, for the purpose of educa- 
tion, as had been made to the new. Af- 
ter‘an elaborate speech in support of it, 
by the mover, and a reply from Mr. Law- 
ler, of Alabama, it was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole ; and never being 
reached was swallowed up, with hundreds 
of other bills and: resolutions, in the great 
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gulf of unfinished business. So also was 
the bill from the Senate in like manner 
lost, granting the right of way through 
the public lands to railroads and other 
improvements constructed under the 
authority of the States. Reported by 
the Committee on Public Lands, and 
placed in its order on the calendar of bu- 
siness of the House, it there, like so 
many other measures, disappears from his- 
tory, being never heard of again. 

The Graduation Bill shared the same 
fate. As early as Dec. 20th, a bill of 
that character was reported from the 
Committee on the Public Lands, by Mr. 
Boon, its Chairman. Upon.that bill no ac- 
tion was ever had. Another bill was sent 
down from the Senate on the 13th of 
April; but though it was promptly re- 
ported by the Committee on the P. bi it 
was never reached nor acted upon. 

The Pre-emption Bill was the only one 
of the public bills, affecting the public 
lands, which received the final action of 
the House. This bill having. been re- 
ceived from the other body, was referred 
to the Committee on the P. L. on the 3d 
February, and reported back by Mr. Boon 
on the 6th, with but two unimportant 
amendments ; one of which was to ex- 
clude from its operation the Miami re- 
servation, which amendment had been 
twice unsuccessfully moved in the Sen- 
ate, by Mr. Smith of Indiana, as stated 
above, in the account rendered of its pas- 
sage through that body. It remained 
unacted upon, notwithstanding the anxie- 
ty of the Western members generally for 
its passage, for four months, owing to the 
absorbing character of the subjects which 
in the mean time occupied the attention 
of the House. It was at last taken up on 
the 7th June, and underwent an anima- 
ted discussion for several days, in which 
a great number of members took part, on 
the opposite sides of. the. general mea- 
sure, or on the details of the various 
amendments that were offered. On this 
subject, it is sufficient for us to refer the 
reader to the debate in the Senate, of 
which a full view has been before pre- 
sented. The same general course of 
argument was reproduced in the House, 
by the respective friends and opponents 
of the bill. The amendments of the 
Committee were concurred in by the 
House ; as also one by Mr. Lincoln, of 
Mass. excluding from the benefit of the 
act such persons as should have before 
availed themselves of pre-emption rights. 

An amendment moved by Mr. Briggs, 
designed to prevent the practice of taking 
pre-emption rights for the benefit of 
other persons than the dona fide settlers 
and occupants, was also carried, by the 
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vote of, Yeas 113, Nays 86. Anamend- 
ment, proposed by Mr. Mason of Ohio— 
to the effect that no faith should be con- 
sidered as implied, or ground of expec- 
tation held out, for the passage of future 
pre-emption acts—was lost by a large 
majority. 

Before the passage of the bill, Mr. 
Underwood, of Kentucky, introduced a 
motion to recommit it to a select com~ 
mittee of one member from each State, 
with instructions to. report a bill repealing 
the existing laws for the sale of the public 
lands—-establishing a reasonable gradua- 
tion of price—allowing pre-emption to pre- 
sent actual bona fide letters—and provi- 
ding for the distribution of the net pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, or of the lands 
themselves among the several States, ac- 
cording to their Federal numbers. This 
motion was negatived by the vote of, 
yeas 79, nays 123 (see Table of Yeas and 
Nays, No. 6.) 

The bill was finally passed on the 14th 
June, after a sitting protracted late in the 
evening for the purpose. The vote on 
the engrossment stood, Yeas, 132, Nays, 
70. On the last question of its passage, 
the names of Messrs. Boon, Bouldin and 
Harper, who had been temporarily out of 
their seats at the preceding vote, were 
added to the Yeas. Onthe return of the 
bill a few days after from the Senate with 
a slight amendment, the latter was con- 
curred in by the House; and the addition 
of the signature of the President speedily 
made the bill a law. 

Several resolutions were offered du- 
ring the course of the session in relation 
to the Public Lands, which led to no ac- 
tion; and a vast number of bills of a 
private or local character passed through 
various degrees of maturity—with all 
which unimportant details it is not deem- 
ed proper, in a general historical narra- 
tive of this kind, to encumber these pa- 
ges. A simple reference will suffice here 
to a series of resolutions, by Mr. Robert- 
son, of Virginia, aiming at a complete 
reorganization of the whole land system ; 
together with a bestowal of portions of 
the public land upon the old States, in 
the proportions of their original cessions 
to the United States, for similar purposes 
to those for which grants had been made 
to the new States. Mr. Haynes also of- 
fered a resolution aiming at a distribution 
of the public lands among the cilizens of 
the several States and Territories, ac- 
cording to the rates by which direct tax- 
es are apportioned among them by the 
Constitution Neither of these resolu- 
tions were acted on, their movers not 
succeeding in obtaining a suspension of 
the rules, for,their introduction out of the 
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order which they would regularly take on 
the calendar. 





THE CURRENCY AND THE PUBLIC RE- 
VENUES. 

Following the method adopted above, 
in the history of the Senate at the pre- 
sent session (see page 146), we shall here. 
group together the different measures act- 
ed upon by the House at different pe- 
riods, arranging them in their chronological 
order relatively to each other. Those en- 
titled to notice may be thus enumerated : 

1. The Treasury Note Bill. 

2. The Independent Treasury Bill: 

3. Modification of the Deposite Act. 

4. The Bill for the sale of the U. 8; 
Bank Bonds. 

5. The Resurrection. Note Bill. 

6. The Banks and Currency in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

7. Resolutions in relation to the Fi-. 
nances, &c. 

THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 

Mr. Cambreleng, frem the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported two bills, 
the first on the 23d of March, the 
second on the 13th of April, to. relieve. 
the early probable deficiency of the. 
Treasury by the farther issues of Trea- 
sury notes. Onthe 23d of April, he 
introduced another bill, differing slightly 
from that last reported; urging stren- 
uously upon the House the necessity of 
speedy action upon it. The substance of 
the proposed bill was, to authorize the 
Government to re-issue fresh notes, 
according to the terms of the act of 
October 12th, in the place of those which 
had been, or should be, returned upon it 
in the payment of duties, &e.—which 
notes by the provisions of that act were 
to.be immediately cancelled. 

It was taken up for consideration on 
the 11th of May, and. debated with great 
earnestness for five or six successive 
days—the floor being for the most part 
held by the opponents of the Administra- 
tion and of the bill; its friends being 
chiefly anxious to carry it through to as 
speedy a passage as possible. Of the 
former the principal speakers were.Messrs. 
Cushing, Thompson, Menefee, Southgate 
Robertson, Mason, of Va., Johnson, of 
Md., Harper, Hawes, Dunn, Goode, Ser- 
geant, Tillinghast, Biddle, Bell, Randolph, 
Hoffman, Wise and Garland of La., while 
the only speakers on the other ide 
were, Mr. Cambreleng, in opening the 
debate, and. Messrs. Rhett, Jones, of Va., 
and Bynum. 

It will be remembered that the proposed 
issue of Treasury notes for the relief of 
the immediate necessities of the Govern- 
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ment—necessities arising out of the 
indulgences extended by it to the banks 
and the merchants, largely indebted to it 
for deposites and duties—underwent a 
very thorough discussion between the 
two parties at the Extra Session, when it 
was first brought forward. The present 
measure was designed merely to carry 
out more fully into effect the intention of 
the original bill; by remedying a feature 
in its operation which had not been suf- 
ficiently guarded against or anticipated at 
that period—namely, the speedy return 
of the notes in question upon the Go- 
vernment in the collection of its revenue ; 
so as to reduce the time of the loan 
which it made in this form, from the 
contemplated period of a year, to only a 
few months. The debate on the present 
occasion had naturally therefore to travel 
over the same ground ; though it branched 
out in fact into a general consideration of 
the whole financial policy of the Admin- 
istration, and was for the most part 
rather a debate upon the Independent 
Treasury Bill—then on the table of the 
House, though not up before it for con- 
sideration-—than upon the immediate 
practical measure in question. The 
friends of the Administration charged 
upon the opponents of the bill an unpa- 
triotie desire to embarrass the financial 
action of the Government—to cut off the 
supplies—and to waste days in factious 
debate, designed for mere political effect, 
while in the actual condition of the 
public treasury hours were of urgent im- 
portance. The charge was, however, 
strenuously denied, most of the speakers 
in opposition disclaiming any such design 
or wish, and insisting only on what they 
regarded the objectionable mode in which 
the requisite relief was seught. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Va. (Conservative) 
offered a substitute for the bill, empower- 
ing the Executive to borrow, on the 
credit of the United States, $10,000,000, 
per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, 
reimbursable at the pleasure of the 
Government. The substitute also pro- 
vided for the revival of the State bank 
deposite system, through a selection of 
twenty-five banks, &c. being substantially, 
as to this portion of it, the same as the 
substitute for the Independent Treasury 
Bill which had been already unsuceessfully 
proposed by Mr. Rives in the Senate, 
(see ante, p. 147.) This amendment was 
decided to be out of order; and Mr. 
Robertson therefore moved its first sec- 
tion (authorizing the loan of $10,000,000) 
without that portion which proposed to 
establish a deposite system, and which 
was therefore inadmissible as entirely ex- 
traneous to the whole proposition under 
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consideration. To this amendment moved 
by Mr. Robertson, Mr. Stewart moved an 
additional section, authorizing the issue 
of two millions in Treasury notes, for the 
immediate present emergency. The am- 
endment of Mr. Robertson was finally 
modified, so as to leave the number of 
millions blank, as also the date for and 
after which they should be reimbursable 
at the pleasure of the Government; to 
make the stock hereby created transfera- 
ble at the Treasury, under regulations to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and to declare it a good 
execution of this authority to borrow, to 
issue certificates of stock, signed by the 
Register of the Treasury, for the sum bor- 
rowed or any part thereof, bearing an 
interest not exceeding per cent. per 
annum, transferable and reimbursable as 
before provided, the stock not being sold 
under par. It appears manifest that the 
“ certificates of stock” thus authorized 
would differ in little else than name, so 
far as constituting a paper emission, from 
the “ Treasury notes” of the Bill. 

Mr. Bell also proposed a substitute 
amendment, empowering the Executive 
to raise by loan a small sum, two mil- 
lions of dollars, to supply the immediate 
demands upon the Treasury. 

On the second day of the debate on 
the bill (Saturday, May 12th,) an attempt 
was made by its friends to urge it without 
further delay through the forms of le- 
gislation, by refusing to rise from Com- 
mittee of the Whole until the vote should 
there be taken upon it, so that it might 
be reported to the House, and thus be 
brought within reach of the operation of 
the Previous Question. The Previous 
Question not being applicable, by the 
rules of the House, when in Committee 
of the Whole, the majority have no power 
at that time to force any measure through, 
so long as any members of the minority 
may choose to speak upon it. Under 
such circumstances, the mode sometimes 
adopted by the former—though rarely 
with success—is to sit the bill out, as it 
is termed ; that is, to refuse to allow the 
Committee of the Whole to “ rise,’’for the 
purpose of adjournment, till the fatigue of 
the lateness of the hour, or the exhaustion 
of the materials of debate, may bring the 
body to a vote. In the present case, the 
sitting extending beyond midnight of 
Saturday, the additional question was 
brought into the struggle between the 
two parties, of the propriety of continuing 
in session on the Sabbath. During the 
course of the evening no less than 
seventeen unsuccessful motions were 
made by members of the Opposition that 
the Committee rise; which were all 
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decided in the negative by very ¢lose 
votes—the vote being in several instances 
made a tie (and therefore the motion 
being lost) only by the casting vote of the 
Chairman, Mr. Ingham. At last on the 
eighteenth trial, a few members of the 
majority yielded, the hour being past one 
o’clock, A.M. The Committee rose and 
reported progress ; and on a motion to 
adjourn it was decided by the House in 
the affirmative, by Yeas 85, Nays 72, 
(See table of Yeas and Nays No. 7.) 

On the following Monday, a repetition 
of a similar struggle was only prevented 
by a general agreement, offered by Mr. 
Robertson, that the question should be ta- 
ken out of Committee onthe next day, pro- 
vided that the Previous Question should 
not be called before four o’clock on that 
day. However, nothing else was done but 
the getting the bill into the House, which 
did not take place till a late hour in the 
evening, the several amendments being 
informally acted upon in Cemmittee, for 
the purpose of being offered in the House. 
It was not, therefore, till the following 
day (Wednesday, May 16th) that the bill 
was finally passed. 

On that day, in the course of a speech 
in opposition to the bill, Mr. Wise, of 
Va. in urging upon the government the 
charge of incompetency, as evinced by its 
present state of pecuniary embarrassment 
~-referring to its long struggle with the 
Bank of the United States—replied to 
the objection to Mr Robertson’s amend- 
ment by the friends of the bill (namely, 
that there was no time to negotiate a 
loan) that he thought, though not autho- 
rized to say so, that Nicholas Biddle 
would take the loan, and pay the ten 
millions in specie. ‘That monster, he 
said had withstood the colossal power of 
the government when it was colossal ; 
and had maintained the credit of his 
bank both at home and abroad ; and now 
that the Government was weak, and was 
brought into contempt every where, Ni- 
cholas Biddle was able to loan the ten 
millions which it required to sustain its 
fiscal operations. 

At a late hour in the evening the Pre- 
vious Question was at last moved by Mr. 
Cushman; the vote on which motion 
being a tie (99 to 99) was decided in the 
affirmative by the casting vote of the 
Speaker. The final vote on the engross- 
ment of the bill was, Yeas, 106, Nays, 99. 
No direct vote therefore was had by Yeas 
and Nays in the House on Mr. Robert- 
son’s amendment, it being cut off, accord- 
ing to the rules, by the Previous Question. 

Immediately after the passage of the 
bill, Mr. Rariden, who had voted in the 
affirmative, gave notice of a motion to 


reconsider—his object being to place 
himself and his friends right before the 
country in their votes on this subject ; the 
mode which he preferred, for relieving 
the wants of the Treasury, being that of 
a direct loan for the bulk of the amount 
required, and a partial issue of Treasury 
notes for the immediate exigency. On 
this motion for a reconsideration, the 
Previous Question was iinmediately called 
by Mr. Boon, tie general subject having 
been already so long under debate. 
It was defeated only by a tie produced 
by the vote of the Speaker, the vote hav- 
ing stood, Yeas, 110, Nays 109; which 
the Speaker made 110 to 110 by availing 
himself of his right to vote, (see Table of 
Yeas and Nays. No.8). Of the passage 
of the bill through the Senate, without 
amendment, an account has been already 
given, (ante, p. 151.) 





THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL 

This measure, under the title of “a 
bill for the collection, safe-keeping, trans- 
fer and disbursement of the public reve- 
nue,”’ was introduced into the House on 
the 2nd of March, by Mr. Cambreleng as 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, accompanied with a report, on 
the general supject of the financial condi- 
tion of the country, and the fiscal affairs 
of the government. Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, it remained unacted upon un- 
til a few weeks before the close of the 
session. 

In the mean time, however, the Inde- 
pendent Treasury Bill of the Senate, of 
the character of which, and of its passage 
through that body, an account has been 
already given (ante, p, 146) was brought 
into the House on the 27th March. Its 
opponents did not, at this session, allow 
it even the favor of the ordinary forms of 
a reference and debate; but anxious to 
stamp the measure from the outset with 
a strong mark of their disapprobation, and 
to exhibit at once to the country the ma- 
jority against it, Mr. Patton, of Va. (Con- 
servative) moved to lay it at once on the 
table. This was not of course a final 
disposition of the subject, since the 
House bill which had been introduced by 
Mr. Cambreleng had its place on the cal- 
endar, and could at a later day be taken 
up. On the introduction of the bill from 
the Senate, Mr. Pickens protested against 
it in its present “ emasculated” shape, On 
grounds similar to those on which its 
final passage had been opposed by Mr. 
Calhoun in the other body (ante, p. 148). 
The House was not full at the vote on 
Mr. Patton’s motion, thirty-eight mem- 
bers being absent. The motion prevail- 
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ed by the vote of, Yeas 106, Nays 98. 
After the vote, Mr. Gray stated that he 
had voted in the affirmative for the pur- 
pose of using the right it would give him 
to move a reconsideration of the vote on 
the following day. Though he gave no- 
tice of a motion to that effect, he did not, 
however, carry it into effect. 

On Thursday, the 29th of June, the 
House, in Committee of the Whole, took 
up the bill of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and held it under consideration 
for a week, with protracted evening sit- 
tings. The speakers who conducted the 
debate upon it were, tm its favor, 
Messrs. Cambreleng, Pickens, Drom- 
goole, Hunter, Toucey, Potter and 
Rhett; and in opposition to it, Messrs. 
Garland, of Va, Prentiss of Miss. Ken- 
nedy ‘and Thompson. A very thorough 
examination of the debate exhibits to us 
no points of argument of importance 
which have not been already noticed in the 
fall account of the discussion of this mea- 
sure at the Extra Session, given above. 

Several amendments were offered— 
one by Mr. Thompson, as a substitute, re- 
quiring the reception of the paper of 
sound specie-paying banks by the govern- 
ment, and the organization of a system 
of special deposite with banks to be select- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Another, by Mr. Bronson, proposed to 
suspend fer two years those portions of 
certain existing laws which now forbade 
the reception by the government of any 
bank notes under the denomination of 
twenty dollars; or of the notes of any 
banks which, since the 4th of July, 1836, 
had issued bills of less denomination than 
five dollars. On these amendments no 
votes were taken, Mr. Garland’s motion 
to strike out the enacting clause of the 
bill (thus summarily rejecting it in toto) 
having prevailed, on Monday, June 25th, 
by ayes 92, nays 86, in Committee. 

The bill being then brought into the 
House was there rejected by a decisive 
vote, being refused a third reading by 
yeas 111, nays 125—(Messrs. Bruyn and 
Jabez Jackson being absent, the former 
excused by the House on account of ill 
health). ‘The Previous Question prevent- 
ed the offering of any amendments in the 
House. Mr. Foster, of New York, how- 
ever, who voted in the negative, gave 
notice of a motion to reconsider. (See 
Table of Yeas and Nays, No. 9.) 

This he accordingly made on the fol- 
lowing day ; stating his object to be, to 
have the bill amended so as to conform 
substantially to the provisions of the bill 
upon the same subject which had passed 
the Senate some months since--which 
would make the bill acceptable to him. 

Mr. Mallory of Va. stated also that he 


was in favor of the general principle of 
divorcing the public money from the 
banks of the eeuntry, and believed that 
the people of his district and of the State 
generally would ultimately decide in fa- 
vor of that doctrine. But having reason 
to believe that a majority of his constitu- 
ents were at this time opposed to the par- 
ticular measure under consideration, and 
no opportunity being afforded of perfect- 
ing its details, he felt virtually instructed 
to carry out their sentiments, and had 
voted accordingly, and for the same reason 
should vote against the reconsideration ; 
it being his intention soon fully to discuss 
the subject before his constituents, who, 
he had no doubt, would sustain his opi- 
nions, and enable him at a future day to 
vote more in accordance with them than 
he was now permitted to do. 

The views of the mass of the friends 
of the measure on the question of recon- 
sideration, were stated by Mr. Thomas, 
of Maryland. These were, that in the 
present state of parties in the House, as 
exhibited by all the former votes having 
relation to this measure—a body of twelve 
or thirteen of the former “friends of the 
Administration” holding the balance of 
power, and being united with the Oppo- 
sition against the bill—it was evidently 
impossible to pass it in any shape which 
would be satisfactory to its friends, as 
embodying the leading great principles 
invélved in it. It was useless, therefore, 
to waste the brief remaining time of the 
session in idle debate. It was before the 
people that all the parties must go, and 
neither he nor his friends had cause to 
dread the issue of that appeal. The mo- 
tion to reconsider was therefore lost, only 
twenty-one members voting in favor of 
it (Messrs. Boon, Bronson, J. Campbell, 
Chaney, Davee, Fairfield, Foster, Gallup, 
Grant, Gray, Hawkins, Keim, Kemble, A. 
McClellan, Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, 
Parker, Parmenter, Snyder, and Taylor. 

Mr. Robertson, after the defeat of the 
bill, introduced a resolution proposing to 
establish a special deposite system in 
banks—the public funds (collected in bank 
paper) not being mixed with other funds, 
nor used as a basis for banking operations 
—and balances on hand being converted 
into coin at the expiration of every two 
months. It was, however, siented by a 
large majority ; the vote on his motion to 
suspend the rules, to enable him to offer 
the resolution being, Yeas 70, Nays 123 
(seeT able of Yeas and Nays, No. 10)— 
it being understood, moreover, that the 
great bulk of those who voted in the affir- 
mative were of the party who regarded a 
National Bank as affording the only pro- 
per system for the collection and custody 
of the public revenues. 
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Thus, at the present session, this im- 

ortant bill experienced the same fate that 
frad attended it at the previous session— 
having been passed in a modified form by 
the Senate, and rejected, in every form, 
by a small majority in the House. It 
will be seen that some of the principles 
involved in it again came under the action 
of the body in the consideration of the 
bill of which an account immediately 
follows. 





MODIFICATION OF THE DEPOSITE ACT. 





It will be remembered (see ante, page 
155) that after the final defeat of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury Bill in the House, the 
Senate, with the view to the adoption of 
some legal system for the custody of the 
public revenue, took up the question of 
the modification of the Deposite Act of 
1836. The leading object of the Opposi- 
tion was to procure the repeal of that pro- 
vision of the Act which prohibited the 
reception of the paper of such banks as 
had issued bills under the denomination 
of five dollars since the fourth of July, 
1836. The result of the proceedings in 
that body had been to repeal, on motion 
of Mr. Wright, the main body of that 
Act, so as to throw the whole subject 
back upon the original act of 1789 for 
the organization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, together with the well known reso- 
lution of 1816. 

This bill was taken up by the House 
on the day of its reception from the 
Senate, namely, on the third of July. 
On repeated occasions previously, at- 
tempts had been made in the House, by 
joint resolution, to effect the object of a 
modification of the Deposite Act—it 
being found, notwithstanding the defeat 
of the Independent Treasury, that a 
strong ground of advantage was afforded 
to its friends by that hitherto unthought 
of clause in the Deposite Act of 1836—a 
measure to which in general they were 
strongly averse. By the restrictive opera- 
tion of that clause, a considerable part at 
least of the objects of the Independent 
Treasury Bill would be attained--the 
number of banks which had not dis- 
qualified themselves from selection as 
depositories, or for the reception of their 
paper by the Government, by the issue of 
small bills since the date of July fourth, 
1836, being exceedingly limited. Leave 
was never, however, granted in the House 
for the introduction of a resolution for its 
repeal, a suspension of the rules by a 
two-thirds vote being necessary for the 
purpose. 

On the bill from the Senate being taken 
up for consideration, it was earnestly op- 
posed by Messrs. Legare, Menefee and 
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Wise. Mr. Legare moved to strike out 
the clause repealing the first twelve sec- 
tions of the Deposite Act; which pre- 
vailed, by Yeas 119, Nays 100, (see Table 
of Yeas and Nays, No. 11.) ‘The effect 
of this was to leave the bill in the shape 
in which it was prior to the adoption of 
Mr. Wright’s amendment in the Senate, 
so that it simply removed the prohibition 
against the reception of the bills of banks 
which had issued small bills since July 
fourth, 1836, provided that they should 
issue no more of similar description after 
October first, 1838. 

Mr. Curtis introduced an amendment 
which embodied the substance of Mr. 
Webster’s proposition in the Senate, 
( see ante, page 156 )—-removing the dis- 
ability incurred by the banks, to be used 
as public depositories, by their suspension 
of specie payments and issue of small 
notes; and repealing the second section 
of the act of April fourteenth, 1836, “ for 
the payment of Revolutionary and other 
pensioners,’ which section it was that 
prohibited the reception of bills of less 
denomination than twenty dollars in 
payment of dues to the Government. 

To this amendment several amend- 
ments were offered; one by Mr. Craig, 
requiring every bank used as a public de- 
pository to keep one dollar in specie in 
its vaults for every three of its liabilities. 
This was negatived, Yeas 86, Nays 114. 
A similar motion by Mr. Parris, making 
the — one to five, was also lost, 
by Yeas 91, Nays 109. 

Mr. Campbell, of S. Carolina, moved 
to commit the bill to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, with instructions to 
amend it so as to provide that the Go- 
vernment deposites should not be used 
for banking purposes. It was lost, by 
Yeas 97, Nays 111. (See Table of Yeas 
and Nays, No. 12.) A vote having, 
however, been taken at a later hour on a 
simple declaratory ussertion of that prin- 
ciple, it was carried in the affirmative by 
the casting vote of the Speaker, the vote 
being Yeas 101, Nays 101. (See Table 
of Yeas and Nays, No. 13.) 

A motion by Mr. Rives to commit the 
bill to the same Committee, “‘ with instruc- 
tions to amend the same so as to dispense 
with the agency, or instrumentality, of 
banks in the fiscal agency of the Govern- 
ment ”—was also lost, by Yeas 97, Nays 
113. A motion by Mr. Foster, at a later 
hour, to commit the bill “ with instruc- 
tions to report a bill for the collection, 
safekeeping and disbursement of the pub- 
lic revenue, so as to dispense with the use 
of banks as depositories thereof,” was 
ruled by the Speaker to be out of order, 
us being identical with that of Mr. Rives 
which had been rejected. Mr. Foster had 
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unsuccessfully requested Mr. Rives, be- 
fore the vote on the motion of the latter 
gentleman, to strike from it the words 
“or instrumentality,” which modifica- 
tion, he said, would make it acceptable to 
him. 

Mr. Curtis’s amendment was cut off 
on the following day, July fourth, by a 
successful demand for the Previous Ques- 
tion—and the bill was then finally passed, 
in the shape to which it had been reduced, 
by a vote of, Yeas 178, Nays 33. ( See 
Table of Yeas and Nays, No. 14. ) And 
the amendment of the loans having been 
concurred in by the Senate, and the bill 
signed by the President, in that shape it 
became a law. 





THE BILL FOR THE SALE OF THE UNITED 
STATES BANK BONDS, 





This bill was received from the Senate 
(see ante, page 150) on the sixteenth May, 
at the period when the Treasury Note 
Bill was under discussion. Being refer- 
red to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
it was not brought back into the House 
till the close of the session, July fourth, 
when it was reported without amendment. 
It became the subject of some debate, of a 
general party character. ‘The Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means 
was charged with unfairness in having 
declared himself opposed to the measure 
of the sale of the bonds belonging to the 
Government, during the pendency of the 
Treasury Note Bill, when it had been 
urged by the Opposition as a substitute 
for the issue of ‘T'reasury Notes. ‘To this 
Mr. Cambreleng replied, that he still dis- 
siked, as he had always done, that the 
Government should dispose of its bonds 
in this, orin any form; but that they were 
now at the close of nearly a seven months’ 
session, and found themselves to have 
made extraordinary appropriations to an 
excess amounting to thirteen millions, and 
that the sale of these bonds was now ab- 
solutely necessary to meet these demands 
—though he admitted it to be doubtful 
whether they could be negotiated or not. 
This excess of appropriations had not 
been altogether owing to the sole action of 
Congress, but principally on account of 
extraordinary exigencies, such as Indian 
hostilities, new treaties, frontier difficul- 
ties, the new army bill, &c. Within the 
past ten days four and a half millions had 
been thus added to the expenses of the 
Government, of which the Committee of 
Ways and Means had no previous know- 
ledge. After these explanations the bill 
was passed without a division. 


THE RESURRECTION NOTE BILL. 








This bill, which was received from the 
Senate, on the twenty-third of April, (see 
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ante, page 148,) was reported by the Com- 
miitee on the Judiciary, without amend- 
ment, on the twenty-fourth of May, and 
referred as usual to the Committee of the 
Whole. It remained unacted upon till 
the extreme close of the session, it being 
generally supposed that it would not be 
allowed to pass, at least without long and 
warm debate in Committee of the Whole; 
which, as the remaining period of the ses- 
sion shortened, and the mass of business 
to be acted on accumulated, it was regard- 
ed as very inexpedient to provoke. 

On the evening, however, of Friday, 
July sixth, Mr. Thomas, of Maryland, 
made an energetic movement to bring up 
the bill for prompt and decisive action 
upon it. While in the House, and there- 
fore having the command of the Yeas and 
Nays, with liability to the Previous Ques- 
tion, so as to enable the majority, if a ma- 
jority should exist in favor of the bill, 
to control its proceedings, he moved to 
discharge the Committee of the Whole from 
the consideration of this bill, for the pur- 
pose of taking it up in the House. 

After an unsuccessful attempt by Mr. 
Stanley to lay the motion on the table, 
(82 to 93,) and by Mr. Mercer to postpone 
it till the ay ing day (77 to 88,) the mo- 
tion of Mr. Thomas prevailed by the vote 
of Yeas 98, Nays 94. (See Table of 
Yeas and Nay s, No. 15.) 

The question being then on the third 

reading of the bill, three speakers oce upied 
the floor in succession in opposition to it, 
Messrs. Prentiss, of Miss., Wise, Jeni- 
fer,—Mr. Wise commencing his speech 
with a declaration that, unless a pledge 
should be given that the bill should not 
be forced through, he would continue to 
speak till every bill behind it should be 
destroyed, till the Congress itself should 
be defunct. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to adjourn; as also by friends 
of the bill to obtain the floor for the pur- 
pose of bringing it to the vote. It was 
not till the three successive speakers al- 
ready named had concluded, (about half 
past ten o’clock,) that Mr. ps Ss suc- 
ceeding in demanding the Previous Ques- 
tion; which he was in vain requested to 
withdraw by Messrs. Sergeant, Naylor, 
and McKennan. And the Previous Ques- 
tion having been sustained wae a di- 
vision, the bill w " aig’ passed, by the 
vote of Yeas 87, Nays 79, (see Table of 
Yeas and Nays, No. 16,) and, bei ing ap- 
proved by the President, became a law. 





THE BANKS AND THE CURRENCY IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





The bill for the suppression of small 
notes in the District was received from 
the Senate (see ante, page 157) as early as 
the 26th of December, and being referred 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
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lumbia,'it was reported back to the House 
without amendment on January 25th. 
It remained unacted upon, with the great 
mass of the business, Mil the close of the 
session, and was not taken up till the last 
day, Saturday, July seventh, when it af- 
forded a singular instance of the effect of 
this mode of neglecting business during 
the course of the session, todespatch with 
such rapid haste a great accumulation at 
its close. The bill having been acted 
upon by the Senate in the month of De- 
cember, the date at which it was go into 
operation was designated as “‘the first day 
of April next.” Not being taken up by 
the House till three months after that date, 
those words could only extend forward 
to the following year, notwithstanding 
the manifest object of the friends of the 
bill to carry it into prompt effect. Mr. 
‘Thomas, Maryland, perceiving the 
operation of this expression, moved to 
amend by inserting ‘“ August” instead of 
** April.” But an immediate demand being 
made for the Previous Question by Mr. 
Chapman, a friend to the bill, it was 
agreed to by general acclamation; and 
its effect being to cut off all pending 
amendments, the vote was taken simply 
on the passage of the bill, which was car- 
ried in the affirmative, without a division, 
in its original form, a form which entirely 
neutralized its intended practical opera- 
tion. 

The charters of all the banks of the Dis- 
trict expiring on the fourth of July of the 
present year, an early action on this sub- 
ject was obviously indispensable. Two 
of them only did not desire a continuance 
of their existence, the Union Bank of 
Georgetown and the Bank of Alexandria, 
which only applied for the extension of 
their charters for a single year for the pur- 
pose of winding up their affairs—bills to 
which effect were passed without objec- 
tion. 

As to the rest, the bill for their general 
recharter, which was received from the 
Senate on the 22d of May, (see ante, 
page 158) was reported back tothe House 
by the Committee on the District, on the 
twenty-fifth of May, without amendment 
—Mr. Bouldin, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, accompanying it with an earnest 
appeal to the House to act immediately 
upon it; for the object of effecting whic h 
that gentleman did what he stated that he 
had never done before, namely, to demand 
the Previous Question. This being sus- 
tained by the House, the bill was té ake nup 
and ordered toa third reading by the vote 
of 132to 41. This rapid passage of the 
bill was strenuously oy pposed by Mr. Pet- 
rikin, who desired to obtain answers to 

various inquiries into the condition of the 
banks, the loans by officers and directors, 
as likewise by Members of Congress. Mr. 
Adams also wished to recommit the bill, 
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while the question was on its final pas- 
sage, for the purpose of amending it so as 
to prohibit the banks from declaring any 
dividends while in the state of a suspen- 
sion of specie payments. The Previous 
Question having, however, been demand- 
ed by Mr. Thomes, and sustained by the 
House, the bill was passed, unamended, 
by Yeas 130, Nays 45. And thus the bill, 
being approved by the President, became 
a law. 
RESOLUTIONS IN RELATION TO THE 
FINANCES, &C. 





A vast number of resolutions, of differ- 
ent characters and objects were presented 
during the course of the session, by va- 
rious individual members. By the prac- 
tice of the House, when a resolution, on 
its introduction, gives rise to debate, or if 
objection is made to its immediate conside- 
ration, it “lies over,” that is to say, takes 
its place on the calender in the regular 
succession of business, from which it can 
be called up out of its turn only by asus- 
pension of the rules requiring a two-thirds 
vote. Monday of every week is assigned 
for the introduction of resolutions, memo- 
rials, &c. On other days general consent, 
or a suspension of the rules, is required. 
In numerous cases unsuccessful attempts 
were made to introduce resolutions, of a 
merely declaratory character, or designed 
as mere partizan attacks. With matter 
of this kind it is not deemed proper to oc- 
cupy these pages; although for the sake 
of giving completeness to this view of the 
action of the House on the general sub- 
ject of the Currency and Public Revenues, 
a selection and brief notice of a few of 
these seem to be necessary. 





The subject of a National Bank was 
entirely dropped by its friends at the pre- 
sent session, except incidentally in occa- 
sional speec hes on other topics. Few pe- 
titions in favor of such an establishment 
were presented; and the only resolution 
relating to it that was introduced, was one 
by Mr.Robertson, February nineteenth, on 
which no action was ever had, declaring 
that ‘“‘ Congress possesses no power under 
the Constitution to establish a National 
Bank;” and directing the Committee of 
Wi Lys and Means to report a bill for the 
collection, custody, and disbursement of 
the public revenue, “ avoiding all connect- 
ion, pecuniary and political, between the 
Government and the banking institu- 
tions,” and especially prohibiting the latter 
from making any use, direct or indirect, 
of government deposites as a basis of 
banking operations, &c. 





A resolution was offvred at the commence- 
ment of the session, (December sixth,) by 
Mr. Snyder, directing the Committee of 
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Ways and Means to report a bill to re- 
peal the act of the preceding session, by 
which the payment of the Fourth Instal- 
ment of the Surplus Revenue was post- 
poned till the first of January, 1839; and 
to provide for the immediate payment 
thereof. The resolution was never called 
up by the mover, nor was any other action 
had during the course of the session in re- 
lation to this subject. 





In relation to the existing suspension of 
specie payments by the banks of the coun- 
try, Mr. Adams, at the commencement of 
the session, moved to inquire into the ex- 

ediency of prohibiting the banks of the 

Jistrict of Columbia—the only ones with- 
in the jurisdiction of Congress—from de- 
claring dividends while in a state of sus- 
pension of specie payments. No action 
was ever had upon it, nor did Mr. Adams, 
as has been above remarked, succeed in 
incorporating this provision as an amend- 
ment to the bill for the renewal of the ex- 
piring charters of the District Banks, 
which was passed at a later period of the 
session. ith reference to the banks 
throughout the country at large, a resolu- 
tion was introduced, on the 9th of April, 
by Mr. Hamer of Ohio, which excited a 
considerable sensation. It was in the fol- 
lowing terms: fj 

“Considering that the business, com- 
merce, circulation and exchanges of the 
country are in a deranged and embar- 
rassed condition; and considering, also, 
that a part of the banks of the United 
States have expressed a desire to resume 
specie payments at an early period, 

** Resolved, g-c. Thatif the banks, or 
a portion of them, do thus resume, it will 
be the duty of the General Government, 
within the limits of its constitutional 
authority to aid such banks in regaining 
public confidence, and to sustain them in 
their laudable efforts to fulfil their obliga- 
tions, to relieve the wants of the commu- 
nity, and to restore to the people a sound 
circulating medium.” 

In introducing this resolution, Mr. 
Hamer expressly disclaimed any such in- 
tention as had been imputed to him, of in- 
timating that the Administration con- 
templated a different course towards the 
resuming banks. As a general conven- 
tion of the banks of the Union was to as- 
semble in New York on the 11th of April, 
that is to say,on the Wednesday succeed- 
ing the Monday on which the resolution 
was introduced, Mr. Hamer’s object, as 
afierwards explained by him, was to exert 
a favorable influence on the deliberations 
of this Convention by this resolution, 
which was introduced on his own indivi- 
dual motion, without any counsel or con- 
cert with his political friends. A vote of 


two-thirds being requisite to take it up out 
of its order, his motion to that effect failed, 
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by the vote of Yeas 110, Nays 61. Mr. 

amer did not renew the attempt; but 
after making an unsuccessful attempt, on 
the succeeding Wednesday, to obtain per- 
mission to make an explanatory statement 
in relation to his resolution, on the follow- 
ing Monday he obtained permission ; and 
explaining his reasons for not renewing 
the motion, stated, that the necessity for 
it had been superseded by a recently pub- 
lished letter of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in relation to the resumption of specie 

ayments, and to the future action of the 

Treasury Department for the encourage- 
ment and assistance of the banks in that 
course. That, moreover, the resolution 
would impose upon his political friends 
an embarrassing position, it being consi- 
dered useless, susceptible of misunder- 
standing, and calculated only to bring on 
a premature debate on the general subject 
of the currency, various amendments to 
the resolution being in contemplation on 
different sides of the House. Mr. Under- 
wood, of Kentucky, had in fact, given 
notice of a series of resolutions, by way 
of amendment, covering the whole ground 
ofthe future financial system to be adopted 
for the Federal Government. 

The matter did not entirely drop here. 
At a later hour on the same day, (Mon- 
day, April 16th,) Mr. Hopkins again in- 
troduced the same resolution: but the 
House refused to suspend the rules for its 
consideration by the vote of Yeas 116, 
Nays 82. (See Table of Yeas and Nays, 
No. 17.) Mr. Campbell, of S. C. hav- 
ing voted under a misunderstanding 
against the suspension of the rules for the 
introduction of the resolution, on the fol- 
lowing day, for the purpose of placing 
himself right before his constituents— 
though he had no distrust of the fair and 
favorable intentions of the Administration 
to encourage and aid the return to specie 
payments by the banks of the country— 
entered a motion for reconsideration; on 
which, however, no further action was 


had. 





With respect to the medium ‘through 
which the fiscal action of the Government 
should hereafter be conducted, a series of 
resolutions was offered by Mr. Underwood 
on the 28th of May, embracing the follow- 
ing principles: Ist, the notes of banks 
having a capital actually paid in of two 
millions, to be received throughout the 
Union,; those of one million, within their 
respective States; and those of less capital, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury ;—2nd, the notes of no bank to 
be received which shall refuse to give full 
and satisfactory information to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from time to time as 
he shall require it, as to its condition ;— 
3d, the paper of no bank to be receivable, 
which shall not always keep an amount 
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of specie in its vaults, equal to one-half Foreign Affairs on the 19th inst., and 


of its notes in circulation. ‘These resolu- 
tions were substantially the same with the 
amendment to Mr. Hamer’s resolution 
spoken of above, of which Mr. Under- 
wood had given notice. No action was 
ever had upon them, they being simply 
entered on the calender, at a hopeless dis- 
tance from any prospect of ever being 
reached in the regular order. 

Resolution to rescind the Specie Circu- 
lar.—On the 14th of May, Mr. Boon, in 
compliance with the wishes of his consti- 
tuents and a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of his State, Indiana, introduced a 
joint resolution to prohibit, after the Ist 
June, 1838, any discrimination in the kind 
of currency receivable by the Government 
for the different branches of the public 
revenue. ‘Two resolutions of a similar 
object having been previously introduced, 
by Mr. Bond of Ohio, and Mr. Sherrod 
Williams of Kentucky, Mr. Bond, by 
general consent, withdrew his resolutions, 
so as to obviate an objection of order to 
the reception of another of the same sub- 
stantial purport, and Mr. Boon made his 
motion to take up the resolution of Mr. 
Williams. For several days in succession 
Mr. Boon renewed the motion, which was 
never able to command the requisite vote 
of two-thirds, a large body of the friends 
of the Admlnistration opposing its consi- 
deration. On the 22d Mr. Williams at- 
tempted to get up his resolution, with 
similar success. On the 30th of May, 
however, Mr. Boon succeeded in bringing 
the subject up before the House, on a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules to consider the 
resolution from the Senate of the same 
character (see ante, page 153) which had 
beenjreceived on the preceding day. The 
rules were suspended by the vote of 113 
to 34, and the resolution was passed by 
the vote of Yeas 154, Nays 29. (See Table 
Yeas and Nays, No. 18.) 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





Several important topics connected 
with the Foreign Relations of the country 
engaged the attention of Congress at the 
present session—namely, Ist, the disturb- 
ances on the Northern frontier growing 
out of the civil struggle which broke out 
in the Canadas; 2d, the Northeastern 
Boundary question ; 3d, the state of our 
relations with Mexico; 4th, Texas. 

l. The Neutrality Bill.—The commu- 
nications addressed to Congress by the 
Executive, in relation to the disturbances 
on the northern frontier, and the burning of 
the Caroline, have been before mentioned, 
(see ante, page 162.) The bill which 
passed the Senate on the 17th of January, 
commonly called the Neutrality Bill, was 
referred, in the House tothe Committee on 


was reported back with an amendment, by 
Mr. Howard, the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, on the 25th inst. It was taken up 
for consideration on the 16th Feb., the 
House being induced thereto by an earn- 
est appeal from Mr. Howard, accom- 
panied with evidence of a projected inva- 
sion of Upper Canada by a considerable 
force in process of organization in the 
vicinity of Detroit. ‘The amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, was to one of the provisos of the 
bill as it came from the Senate. The 
proviso was to the effect that nothing in 
the bill should be construed so as to “ in- 
terfere with any trade in arms or muni- 
tions of war, conducted in vessels by sea, 
with any foreign port or place whatsoever, 
which might have been lawfully carried 
on by citizens of the United States” under 
the existing laws. ‘The amendment pro- 
posed to insert after the word whatsoever, 
the restriction contained in these words, 
“other than ports or places within such 
conterminous state or colony,’’—that is, 
such state or colony against which the 
hostile movements designed to be inter- 
cepted by the bill should be directed. 

The amendment of the Committee be- 
ing agreed to in the House, as also one to 
limit the operation of the bill to‘two years, 
an animated discussion arose upon the 
general merits of the bill, which continued 
to engage the attention of the House till 
the 2d March. It met with violent oppo- 
sition from various quarters of the body 
without distinction of party, while many 
of its supporters were desirous of various 
modifications to make it acceptable to 
them. The House became at length in- 
volved in a labyrinth of amendments, 
through which it is not worth while to at- 
tempt to conduct the reader. It became 
apparent that it was impossible to pass 
the Senate bill; as also that it was almost 
equally difficult to amend it in any such 
manner as to make it acceptable to a ma- 
jority. On the 24th Feb. (Saturday,) the 
Previous Question having been called by 
Mr. Petriken and sustained by the House, 
a vote was taken on the original bill, as 
amended by the House,—all the pending 
amendments being cut off—and it was lost 
by Yeas 76, Nays 88, (see Table of Yeas 
and Nays, No. 19.) A motion to re- 
consider, by Mr. Patton, having however 
prevailed, the bill was again before the 
House; when, after some further discus- 
sion a motion prevailed to refer it back to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

At this period intervened an event 
which for several days prevented atten- 
tion to any other subject, the death of Mr. 
Cilley; and it was not tll the Ist March, 
Thursday, that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee reported to the House a tresh bill, 
the Committee having abandoned the idea 
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of amending the Senate bill so as to meet 
the apparent views of a majority of the 
House. On the following day this bill 
was taken up, the Senate bill being laid 


on the table, and under the operation of 


the Previous Question, moved by Mr. 
Cushman, it was at length passed, by the 


vote of Yeas 131, Nays 35, (see Table of 


Yeas and Nays, No. 20.) 

The most material feature of difference 
between this bill and that of the Senate 
was, that the former, while it authorized 
the seizure. by the local executive officers 
of the United States, of vessels and muni- 
tions of war designed for foreign military 
expeditions, or about to cross the frontier 
under circumstances of probable suspicion 
of such intention, it required the said offi- 
cers to apply immediately to the district 
judge of the district court of the United 
States, with affidavits of the circumstances 
justifying the suspicion, for a warrant to 
authorize the detention of the property so 
seized. The action of the Senate upon 
the bill, on its being sent up to that body, 
has been stated above. (See anie, page 
163.) 

During the course of the passage of this 
bill through the House, there appeared to 
be a general concurrence in its le ading 

prince iple, the duty of the United States 
Secon to prevent, by energetic 
means, the interference of our citizens, or 
of foreigners within our limits, by organ- 
ized military preparation, in the civil dis- 
turbances of foreign states ; notwithstand- 
ing that a strong jealousy was expressed 
of the powers proposed to be entrusted to 
Executive officers, who, it was feared, 
might sometimes use them on insufficient 
grounds, to the oppression ofthe citizen, in 


interference with his rights of freedom of 


person and property, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

The affair of the Caroline made a strong 
impression upon the House; and gave 


rise tosome very emphatic expressions of 


indignation at what was regarded as a 
national outrage requiring ample atone- 
ment at the hands of the British Govern- 
ment. 





THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 





The action of the House on this subject 
was substantially the same as that of the 
Senate, (see ante, page 163.) A bill was 
introduced on the seventh of February, by 
Mr. Evans, of Maine, providing for the 
running of the boundary line by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States according to 
the treaty of 1783. Mr. Evans moved its 
reference to the Committee on Foreign 

Relations, which was done on the eighth 
of March, after some debate between Mr. 
Evans and Mr. Fairfield; both of whom 


were equally in favor of the bill, though 
against the 


the former made the charge 
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Administration, which the latter repelled, 
of culpable remissness and supineness in 
relation to the settlement of this question. 
The bill was reported to the -;_> on the 
seventeenth of April by Mr. Fairfield, 
from the Committee on Fore e Affairs. 
On the twenty-ninth of May, on the ques- 
tion of the reference of a Message from the 
President in relation to the claims of the 
State of Maine for aggressions &c. com- 
mitted on the boundary, a debate arose, in 
which Messrs. Evans, Fairfield, Cushing, 
and Howard, participated, and in which 
the conduct of the Administration was at 
tacked and defended, though a determined 
spirit was manifested on all sides, to main- 
tain to any extremity the full integrity of 
the rightful claim of the United States in 
this controversy. ‘It was terminated by a 
motion by Mr. Evans to lay the whole 
subject for the present on the table. No 
other action was had upon it till the close 
of the session, July seventh, when Mr. 
Fairfield reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, precisely the same reso- 
lutions which had been already reported 
by Mr. Buchanan in the Senate, on the 
fourth inst., and adopted wnanimously by 
that body. These resolutions declared 
strongly the practicability of running the 
line of the treaty of 1755, and the perfect 
conviction entertained by the body of the 
title of the United States tothe full extent of 
all the territory in dispute, and an earnest 
desire that the pending negotiation should 
be brought to a final decision as speedily 
as possible. They were in like manner 
adopted wnanimously by the House, sus- 
pe nding of course the occasion for any 
other action on the bill before the body 
to provide for the running of the boundary 
line; it being deemed that an important 
influence on the course of the pending nm 
gotiation could not but be exerted by so 
emphatic and unanimous a declaration 
of the views and the determination of both 
Houses of Congress on the subject. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 





The subject of the unsettled state of the 
relations of the country with Mexico oc- 
cupied the attention of the House on fre- 
quent occasions, in various ways, during 
the course of the session, though no definite 
action of importance was deemed neces- 
sary by the body inrelation to it. For the 
aspect in which this subject was plac ed at 
the opening of session the reader is refer- 
red to page ‘164, above. 

On the eighteenth of December, Mr. 
Adams presented a memorial from the 
New York Peace Society, praying Con- 
gress to accede to the proposition of the 
Mexican Government, to refer the pending 
difficulties between the two countries to an 
impartial arbiter, and moved to refer it to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. On 
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the twenty-sixth of December, when this 
motion was under consideration, Mr. 
Howard, the Chairman of the Committee, 
informed the House that the Government 
of the United States had received no such 
proposition in any official form from that 
of Mexico. On the twenty-eighth, how- 
ever, he informed the House, that the 
Mexican Minister had within a few days 
brought the proposition before the notice 
of the Government of the United States, 
by,communicating to it a copy of a de- 
cree which had been issued by the Mex- 
ican Government, by virtue of a decree 
of its Congress, addressed to the people 
of that Republic, by which the Gov- 
ernment was authorized to arrange with 
regard to claims of citizens of the United 
States, and to refer to the judgment of a 
friendly power with the concurrence of 
the United States, the decision of those 
upon which they could not come to a deter- 
mination. This decree concluded with a 
bombastic article, couched seemingly in 
no friendly spirit, declaring the Govern- 
ment authorized, in case the United States 
should deny or delay the satisfaction 
which should be asked on the part of Mex- 
ico, or continue “the open aggressions al- 
ready committed,” to close the ports of 
trade of Mexico to the United States, 
and prohibit the introduction or use of 
their manufactures, and to take all mea- 
sures required for the purposes, and for 
the safety of the Republic. After some 
desultory conversation the reference was 
agreed to by the House. 

A resolution was also introduced by 
Mr. Adams, on the eighteenth of Decem- 
ber, in relation to the pamphlet of the late 
Mexican Minister, Mr. Gorostiza, spoken 
of inthe Report of the Secretary of State, 
requesting the President to communicate 
a copy of the pamphlet in the Spanish lan- 
guage, as also the name of the diplomatic 
functionary of a foreign government, who 
communicated a copy of said pamphlet 
to the Secretary of State. This resolu- 
tion was held under discussion till the 
twentieth of February, having occupied 
the morning hour for nine or ten days 
at different intervals within that period, 
with miscellaneous debate, in which Mr. 
Adams took the chief part, criticizing the 
past course of the Administration im the 
conduct of its relations with Mexico. 

‘Two other resolutions were adopted at 
an early period of the session, requesting 
documents, &c. from the President in re- 
ference to the relations between the two 
countries, to which suitable and full re- 
turns were duly made from the Executive 
department, which do not claim a more 
special notice here. On the 20th Feb., it 
should also be mentioned, Mr. Adams in- 
troduced a series of resolutions, declaring, 
that, at the same time that the just claims 
of American citizens should not be sacri- 
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ficed or abandoned, yet there was nothing 
in the present relations between Mexico 
and the United States to justify the con- 
tinued suspension of amicable negotia- 
tions, or a resort to any measure of hos- 
tility on the part of the latter against the 
former. No action was had on these re- 
solutions by the House. The subject was 
not again brought before the House till the 
close of the session, June 29th, when, in 
reply to an inquiry by Mr. Biddle, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations stated, that since the opening 
of the session, a marked change had taken 
place in the relations between the two 
countries, a formal proposition for an ar- 
bitration having been made by the Mexi- 
can Government, and accepted by the Pre- 
sident of the United States; and that the 
present attitude of the question was this, 
that the Mexican Minister, finding him- 
self not possessed of the necessary power 
to execute a convention for the execution 
of this arbitration, had applied to his 
Government for additional powers, which 
he was now awaiting. Mr. Howard ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction at this dila- 
toriness, which he regarded as not unde- 
signed, and his belief that the recent move- 
ment of the Mexican Government was 
only intended to baffle the proceedings of 
Congress, by holding out a prospect of an 
amicable settlement, which he feared 
would prove illusory. And he promised, 
on behalf of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, a report before the expiration 
of the session. Accordingly on the 7th 
July, two reports were made, the one from 
the majority of the Committee, the other 
by Mr. Cushing as containing the views 
of the minority; which, calling for no 
action on the part of the House, and 
leaving the subject in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive, were simply laid on the table and 
printed. 

4. Texas.—It has been before mention- 
ed that a great number of memorials were 
presented during the course of the session, 
against the annexation of Texas to the 
Union. These were regularly on presen- 
tation laid upon the table. On the six- 
teenth of April, Mr. Shields, of Tennes- 
see, presented a series of joint resolutions * 
of the Legislature of that State, declaring 
a strong desire for the acquisition of 
Texas by the United States by treaty or 
purchase at such time as might be deemed 
most expedient by Congress. These re- 
solutions were also, on motion of Mr. 
Bronson, laid on the table, by the vote of 
Yeas 107, Nays 75, (see Table of Yeas 
and Nays, No. 21.) Resolutions were 
also presented in favor of annexation from 
the Legislature of Alabama, and against 
it from those of Ohio, Michigan, ani 
Massachusetts. On the twenty-eig! tho? 
May, however, on motion of Mr. Adams, 
it was resolved, “ that all the resolutions 
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of State Legislatures, petitions and memo- 
rials relating to the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, presented at the late 
and present sessions of Congress and laid 
on the table, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, to which the 
resolutions of the State of Massachusetts 
( against such annexation ) and sundry 
petitions against the said annexation have 
already been referred.” 

Accordingly, on the thirteenth of June, 
Mr. Dromgoole, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, made a brief report to 
to the effect, that as there was “ no propo- 
sition now pending in the House for the 
admission of Texas to the Union, or its 
territorial annexation to the United States, 
the Committee did not deem it advisable 
to recommend any action calculated to 
prejudge any such proposition should it 
hereafter be made, or to forestal public sen- 
timent in relation thereto”; and therefore 
that the Committee asked to be discharged 
from the consideration of the whole sub- 
ject, and moved that all the papers re- 
lating thereto, referred to them, be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Cushing, a member of the same 
Committee, wished a more full and argu- 
mentative report on the merits of this 
question, and insisted that the proposition 
mnade by the Government of Texas for 
annexation, not having been withdrawn, 
was in fact, though formally addressed to 
the Executive, before the House also as a 
constituent portion of the Government of 
the United States; and he therefore 
moved that the report and papers be re- 
committed, with instructions to report 
in full on the merits of the questions pre- 
sented by them. Mr. Pickens declared 
himself in favor of Mr. Cushing’s motion, 
being equally desirous, on the other side 
of the question, to go into it fully and at 
once. 

On the following day Mr. Thompson, 
of S. C., moved to amend the motion of 
Mr. Cushing, by adding instructions to 
report a joint resolution, “directing the 
President to take the necessary steps for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, 
as soon as it can be done consistently with 
the treaty stipulations of this Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Adams, on the next day, 
moved to amend the amendment, by sub- 
stituting, as the instructions on the re- 
commitment, that they should report a 
resolution in the words following: “ Re- 
solved, that the power of annexing the 
people of any independent foreign state 
to this Union, is a power not delegated by 
the Constitution of the United States to 
their Congress, or to any department of 
their Government, but referred to the peo- 
ple; that any attempt by act of Congress, 
or by treaty, to annex the Republic of 
Texas to this Union, would be an usurp- 
ation of power, unlawful and evil, which 


it would be the right and duty of the free 
people of the United States to resist and 
annul.” 

Mr. Adams having the floor, which had 
been yielded to him by Mr. Howard for the 
purpose of moving his amendment, began 
a speech on this day, on the general sub- 
ject involved in his amendment, which 
continued to occupy the morning hour of 
every succeeding day till the end of the 
session, with the exception of the Mon- 
days, and one or two other days, differ- 
ently appropriated by special orders, or 
by a waiver of his right tothe floor. He 
thus held the floor for fifteen days, and 
on the last (July seventh, ) the termination 
of the morning hour brought Mr. Adams 
to a compulsory close, before he had ex- 
hausted all his remarks. During the pro- 
gress of this speech, several members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations ex- 
pressed a great desire to have an opportu- 
nity of answering it. Mr. Adams took 
a wide range 1n the course of his remarks, 
embracing the subject of Slavery, the past 
action of the House on the right of peti- 
tion, the right of women to petition, &c. 
The floor was frequently yielded by Mr. 
Adams, for the presentation of reports, 
&c., and on Thursday, July fifth, he asked 
for permission to goon, after the expiration 
of the morning hour, to finish his speech, 
which would have afforded to others an 
opportunity of reply, on the two remain- 
ing days of the session,—which leave was 
not, however, granted. Soextraordinary 
a circumstance asa speech of fifteen days 
duration, even though there was no action 
of the House on its subject, we could not 
pass over without this mention. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS, 





It is not deemed necessary to fill these 
pages with a particular account of the 
multitude of bills, &c. relaiing to various 
subjects in detail connected with Indian 
Affairs, which were before the House du- 
ring the course of the session. "or these 
the reader specially interested in them 
must have recourse to the journals and 
daily reports of the House. 

The important and interesting bill which 
passed the Senate (see ante page 165,) for 
the erection of an Indian Territory, with- 
in which the experiment should be made 
of the possibility of giving some general 
political organization to the Indian tribes, 
with a view to their gradual elevation in 
the scale of civilization and prosperity, 
was never acted upon by the House. It 
was received from the Senate on the second 
of May, and reported back by Mr. Everett, 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs, on 
the twenty-third of May, with an amend- 
ment; but taking its place on the calen- 
der of business is was never reached nor 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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referred to. 

1. Cherokee Affairs. On the 15th of 
January, Mr. Everett presented the me- 
morial of a Delegation of the Cherokee 
nation, remonstrating against the treaty 
of New Echota of December, 1835. 
When the memorial again came before 
the House, it was moved, by Mr. Haynes, 
that it should be laid upon the table. 
This motion was decided in the negative 
by 94 to 93, (see Table of Yeas and Nays, 
No. 22.) Mr. Everett, in proposing that 
it should be referred to the Committe on 
Indian Affairs, said that this was a matter 
of as serious consequence, perhaps, as 
any which might come before the House 
during the session: the question was of 
importance not only as it regarded the 
interests of the Cherokees, but as it was 
connected with the character of the 
American Government. This tribe had 
at all times been friendly to the United 
States—it should be recollected that a 
great number of its people had arrived 
at a high state of cultivation, indeed, 
nearly as high as our inhabitants in the 
vicinity. The treaty of which they com- 
plained when carried into force, pro- 
posed to remove them from their homes, 
which had been improved and made 
comfortable, and send them into the wil- 
derness to seek new abodes. There 
was a treaty, however; and this seemed 
to give a legal sanction to their removal, 
—but it was the work of only eighty per- 
sons, whereas the tribe consists of about 
eighty thousands, and these eighty were 
unauthorized by the nation. 

Mr. Hopkins gave notice that he in- 
tended to move a re-consideration of the 
vote refusing to lay the memorial on the 
table. He uccordingly did so when the 
subject was again brought up, and the 
Yeas were 123, Nays 86, (see Table 
of Yeas and Nays, No. 23.) So the 
memorial was laid on the table. 

2. Choctaw Affairs. Mr. Bell, from 
the committee on Indian Affairs, reported 
without amendment Senate bill to amend 
an act for the appointment of commis- 
sioners to adjust the claims to reserva- 
tions of lands. The bill was then re 
ferred to a committee of the whole, and 
reported by it without amendment. It 
did not, however, pass the House with- 
out, on the motion of Mr. Bell, being 
made only applicable to those Indians 
who had emigrated west of the Missis- 
sippi prior to the first of January, 1834. 

An account of the Indian hostilities 
bill will be found under the head of Ap- 
propriations. 

The subject of the Florida Indians 
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was frequently before the house in the 
passage of certain resolutions directing 
the Secretary of War to report the 
various facts in connexion with the war 
with them—but these we do not consider 
it requisite to further notice. 


TERRITORIAL AFFAIRS. 





Several Bills were brought forward 
in relation to the Territories, of which, 
however, the following only were im- 
portant. 

1. A bill to divide the Territory of 
Wisconsin and establish the Territorial 
Government of Iowa was introduced on 
the 6th of June. It was objected to by 
Mr. Thompson of South Carolina, on 
the ground that southern members 
ought not to give their consent to the 
creation of a Territorial Government in 
the Northwest, when the fanatical spirit 
of Abolition was constantly pouring into 
the House memorials against the an- 
nexation of Texas, simply because it 
was regulated under the institutions of 
the South. To this it was answered, by 
Mr. Adams, that the Constitution does 
not allow the Government to make any 
distinction between the northern and 
southern parts of our country in the 
creation of Territories. It was passed, 
with the exception ofa few amendments 
of little consequence, in the form in which 
it was received from the Senate, by a 
vote of 118 to 51. 

2. A bill to authorize the people of 
Florida to frame a Constitution and 
State Government, and to provide for 
the admission of said state into the 
Union. Although this bill was twice re. 
ported by the Committee on Territories. 
and earnestly pressed upon the con- 
sideration of the House by Mr. Down- 
ing, the Delegate from Florida, it was 
permitted to lie on the table withvut any 
further notice. 

Oregon Territory. Much interest was 
occasioned by the receipt of the message 
of the President relative to the Territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. 
Cushing moved to commit the same to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, with 
instructions to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of establishing a fort on Columbia 
River for the defence thereof, and the 
expediency of making further provision 
by law to prevent any intermeddling by 
any foreign power with the Indians 
there. In doing so he took occasion to 
observe that if there should arise difficul- 
ties, (though he by no meai.s anticipated 
such, for our title was too clear both by 
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discovery and by actual treaty to be at 
all controverted) from this question, 
with England, who had a settlement at 
the mouth of the Columbia, that hazard 
ought to be encountered and our rights 
maintained. 

Mr. Cushing’s motion was accepted, 
but the committee made no report upon 
the subject. Thus, although the matter 
was strongly recommended to the atten- 
tion of Congress by the Message of the 
President, neither in the Senate nor the 
House of Representatives, was any defi- 
nite step taken upon it. 





MISSISSIP PI ELECTION. 





It will be recollected that in the Histo- 
rical Register of the extra-session, an 
account was given of the debate which 
occurred upon the admission of Messrs. 
Gholson and Clairborne, as Representa- 
tives from Mississippi. Since the facts 
of the case may have been, on some 
sides, forgotten, we will briefly re-state 
them. The regular local and congres- 
sional election for the state in question 
occurs in November,—the extra session 
called by Mr. Van Buren was to com- 
mence in September,—therefore, inas- 
much as the terms of the representatives 
expired upon the 3d March, Missis- 
sippi would have no representation in 
the called Congress ‘The Governor 
accordingly issued a proclamation ap- 
pointing a day for an extra-election,— 
making the proviso, however, that 
the members chosen by it should only 
serve during the extra session. This re- 
sulted in the choice of Messrs. Gholson 
and Clairborne. It was contended 
that the Governor had no right to issue a 
a proclamation with such a proviso, and 
the Committee on Elections, to which the 
matter was referred, resolved, and the 
House itself established that these gen- 
tlemen were “duly elected members of 
the 25th Congress.’ The power of 
the Governor to order an election 
for an extra-session only, was thus de- 
nied—and the ground taken that 
Messrs. Gholson and Clairborne were 
not representatives merely for the Ist 
session, but for the remaining part of 
the 25th Congress. In November, how- 
ever, the regular election took place, 
and Messrs. Prentiss and Word received 
the suffrage of the state on that occa- 
sion. They, then, on the 25th of De- 
cember presented to the Speaker a com- 
munication claiming seats on the floor of 
the House as Representatives from Mis- 
sissippii. Mr. Cambreleng moved to 
commit the same to the Committee on 
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Elections, and the motion was accepted, 
though not till much debate had oc- 
cured in consequence of the following 
resolution offered by Mr. Pope. 

“« Resolved, that Mr. Prentiss and Mr. 
Word be qualified to take their seats as 
members of this House for the present 
Congress, and that the resolution of the 
last session, in favour of Mr. Claiborne 
and Mr. Gholson, be rescinded.” Mr. 
Pope said that he did not at all conceive 
it necessary to refer a matter of this cha- 
acter to any Committee, the Honse itself 
being quite adequate to the decision of 
legal or constitutional difficulties,—and 
he thought it specially wrong to refer it 
to that very Committee which had before 
declared these gentlemen ineligible. 

It was proposed by Mr. Graves of 
Kentucky that the claimants should have 
the privilege of arguing, and participa- 
ting in any debate which might arise 
in the House upon their case. Mr. 
Tillinghast supported him in this, but 
Mr. Hamer objected to it on the ground 
that Messrs. Prentiss and Word were to 
be considered as other memorialists, and 
therefore it would be opposed to all 
Paliamentary usage to admit them as 
their own counsel. A similar proposi- 
tion, from Mr. Bell of Tennessee, was, 
however, subsequently passed without 
a division. Mr. Gholson, it may be 
proper to remark, gave out that it was 
the intention of his colleague and him- 
self not to join in the discussion—but 
a written paper was presented to the 
House from Mr. Clairborne whom a se- 
vere illness confined to his bed, setting 
forth a defence of their position ; its ge- 
neral tenor may be derived from the 
following extracts. 

“ The question that now presents itself 
is, shall the decision, thus made, (in Sep- 
tember,) be reviewed, to the end that it 
may be reversed, because differing in 
opinion from a majority of the House of 
Representatives, the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi, pursuing the literal tenor of a 
law of that state, has ordered a new elec- 
tion to filla supposed vacancy in its re- 
presentation, after the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the only constitutional judge 
in the matter, had determined that no such 
vacancy existed? Had the new election 
not been ordered, or had the present 
claimants not appeared, is it for a mo- 
ment to be supposed that the House of 
Representatives, of its own motion, 
would have reversed its decision in 
favour of my colleague and myself, at 
this or at any other me? Is there any 
thing in the facts which require it to do 
so now?” 
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“ Has anything occurred since the de- 
cision of the House in September, which 
can justify a review of that decision ? 
That the Governor of Mississippi, still 
satisfied of the correctness of the opinion 
entertained by him when he ordered the 
special election, should have ordered the 
late election was to have been anticipated. 
The House in confirming the election 
held in July last, decided in anticipation, 
that an election held in November would 
be a nullity.” 

The Committee on elections, in accord- 
ance with the instructions it received, 
made a report upon the question; this 
was given in on the 12th January, but 
merely related to facts, and was submitted 
without comment or inference. 

We will not proceed further in any detail 
of this case, for the position of the oppo- 
sing parties must be evident :—suflice it 
to say, the House decided, Ist. that Mr. 
Claiborne and Mr. Gholson were not re- 

resentatives from Mississippi, (see 

able of Yeas and Nays 24;) 2dly, that 
Mr. Prentiss and Mr. Word were not, 
(see Table Yeas and Nays 25;) anda 
resolution was passed, instructing the 
Speaker to inform the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi that that state was unrepresented. 
The votes upon these questions assumed 
generally the same party aspect which 
has been noticed in the account of the 
proceedings upon this matter in the 
Extra Session. 





APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

On the 28th of December, Mr. Cam- 
breleng from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported the usual bill for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the gov- 
ernment, which was referred to the com- 
mittee of the whole, Extended and 
wandering debates upon the man 
amendments from time to time offered, 
took place, in which the Administration 
was frequently with bitterness accused of 
Javishness in its expenditures. A strik- 
ing instance of this occurred in the mo- 
tion of Mr. Halstead to strike out the item 
for a jet d'eau on the south side of the 
Capital grounds. The gentleman occu- 
pied about two hours in contrasting the 
expenditures of the present Adminis- 
tration with those of that of John Quincy 
Adams, and in comparing the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson with tne practice of 
the party then in power. 

He was replied to with equal length, 
and in terms of equal severity, by Mr. 
Bynum, who taxed him with having 
made the house a slang political lecture- 
room, He said he would not attempt 
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any vindication of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government upon the tri- 
fling appropriation for a fountain, be- 
cause the head of the Committee which 
originally reported the appropriation, 
was a distinguished member of the party 
to which Mr. Halstead belonged. 

The debate was here taken up by Mr. 
Lincoln, who was succeeded by Mr. 
Bell, of Tennessee, and it was con- 
tinued in a similar strain for the greater 
part of three days. The bill, however, 
passed without the amendment. 

The accustomed appropriations were 
made for the support of the Army, Navy, 
for revolutionary and other pensioners, 
and for the Indian Department. 

On the 24th January a bill was re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, making partial appropria- 
tions for the suppression of Indian hos- 
tilities. 

This presented a fruitful source of 
discussion and discordant contention. 
No sooner did it come before the House 
than Mr. Wise and Mr. Downing en- 
gaged in alongdebate uponit. The form- 
er expressed it as his opinion that the 
war with the Seminoles, for the support 
of which the appropriation was intended, 
was an unjust and disgraceful one, and 
that he would not give his vote for the 
allowance of another dollar until he had 
received information as to how the former 
appropriations had been expended. He 
believed that the sole cause of the diffi- 
culties being kept up was to be found in 
the great outrages which were being 
committed on the Indians, and the per- 
fidy of the Government Contractors to 
them. 

The latter defended the war,—said 
hitherto there had not been the slightest 
charge against its validity—not even a 
whisper had been heard about unfair- 
ness or fraud. The treaty had been ex- 
ecuted on the part of Government in a 
calm and deliberate manner, so that the 
chiefs of the Seminoles had had ample 
time to reflect upon it. But it was with 
them as with the Cherokees, who after 
having received the money beforehand 
for their lands, when the time for removal 
came, set up the cry of fraud. He was 
astonished at the remarks of the Gentle- 
man from Virginia. The white men of 
the south might be butchered by hun- 
dreds, and the act looked upon with in- 
difference, but when coloured skins 
were concerned then was the outery 
raised. Mr. Downing begged to inform 
the gentleman that there was neta single 
Government Contractor in Florida. 
The contracts were altogether made else- 
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where. The poor citizens of Florida had 
received nothing more than six dollars a 
month for all their toil and labour, and 
Gentlemen were anxious to deprive them 
even of this scanty pittance, by refusing 
to vote for the appropriation. 

Mr. Cilley defended the policy of the 
Adwinistration; he described the sym- 
pathy evinced for the red man to be akin 
to the attachment manifested to a race a 
litle darker in the north, When he 
found his country at war, he did not stay 
to investigate its origin, or to inquire into 
little petty, miserable details about it, but 
he was in favour of taking such measures 
as would be most likely to bring it to a 
favourable and speedy conclusion. He 
was for pursuing the old New England 
plan of carrying on the war with vigour, 
for it was false policy and false philan- 
— y to conduct it feebly. 

Mr. Wise moved to amend the bill by 
striking out one million and inserting five 
hundred thousand dollars. After a long 
debate in which Mr. Biddle, Mr. Glas- 
cock, and Mr. Bynum principally parti- 
cipated, Mr. Wise’s motion was lost 
without a division. 

Mr. Cambreleng, some days after, 
moved that the Committee of the Whole 
to which the subject had been referred, be 
discharged from the bill making partial 
appropriations for the suppression of 
Indian Hostilities ; which being agreed 
to, he reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means an amended bill, ma- 
king appropriations for preventing and 
suppressing Indian hostilities in the year 
183s, and for arrearages for the year 1337. 

This bill after having occupied the 

reatest part of the attention of the 
ouse for nearly a fortnight was finally 
passed by a vote of 143 to 47. 

The following is a condensation of the 
report of the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives in regard to the appro- 


priations of the session. 
Civil and Diplomatic, $8,252,360 22 


Army, 5,127,860 10 
Fortifications, 1,015,415 00 
Protection of Northern 

Frontier, 625,500 00 
Navy, . ° . - 6,062,136 30 
Revolutionary and other 

Pensioners, . . 2,058,532 62 


Current expenses of In- 
dian Department, 
Preventing and suppress- 


3,002,427 73 


ing Indian Hostilities, . 7,739,410 41 
Harbours, . ; . 1,536,008 93 
Light Houses, 307,010 36 
Misceljaneons, 540,300 00 
Private claims, 45,103 60 





Total of appropriations, $38,413,064 87 
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DEATH OF CILLEY. 





As this subject created throughout the 
country a degree of interest and sym- 
pathy scarcely yet subsided, and as, in 
the unfortunate ardour of party division, 
various misunderstandings were im- 
bibed upon all sides, we shall make a 
point of strictly and fully stating every 
circumstance which appeared in evi- 
dence upon it. 

On the 26th February, Mr. Fairfield 
of Maine communicated to the House 
the death of Mr. Jonathan Cilley. He 
said that most melancholy and _bheart- 
rending were the facts connected with 
the departure of his late colleague, but of 
these that was not the time to speak,— 
and moved the resolutions usual upon 
such an occasion. The painful occur- 
rence was mentioned in the Senate by 
Mr. Williams, from the same State, who 
took opportunity to pay a tribute to the 
talents and usefulness of the late Mr. 
Cilley. He said that all who were well 
acquainted with him knew his character 
to be modest, ardent, generous and 
noble,—that his heart was faithful and 
abiding. He was a native of New 
Hampshire; patriotism and _ bravery 
were his inheritants—his grandfather 
being the distinguished officer in the 
revolution, General Cilley, and his bro- 
ther Captain Joseph Cilley the leader of 
the heroic charge under Colonel Miller, 
at the battle of Bridgewater Heights, in 
the last war. Mr. Culley was in the 
meridian of his life, only thirty-five years 
of age. 

On the 28th of the month Mr. Fairfield 
asked leave to introduce the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, that a Committee of seven 
Members be appointed to investigate the 
causes which led to the death of Hon. 
Jonathan Cilley, and the circumstances 
connected therewith, and report thereon 
to the House. 

Resolved, that said Committee have 
power to send for persons and papers, 
and have leave to sit during the session 
of the House. 

Mr. Bell objected that whatever was 
proposed on this matter ought to be post- 
poned until the House became more calm. 
ut the Yeas and Nays upon the motion 
for leave were called for by Mr. Parker, 
and being taken were found Yeas 113, 
Nays 31. (See Table Yeasand Nays No. 
26.) Mr. Fairfield said that entertaining 
the views he did upon the awful tragedy 
in which certain Members of the House 
had Jately participated, he had found it 
temaeeible to refrain from presenting the 


resolutions which had just been read— 
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his conscience would not have permitted 
him to hold back. His late colleague had 
been deprived of life in a manner, and 
under circumstances, that seemed to 
him to imperiously demand an investiga- 
tion. But aside from the peculiar situa- 
tion of the case, and the peeular duties 
resulting from it, an opportunity was 
opened which every good man ought to 
take advantage of, for assailing the in- 
human practice of duelling. Since he 
was a friend of the deceased, and his feel- 
ings were too deeply interested for calm 
deliberation, he haped the Speaker 
would depart from the ordinary rule, 
and not place him upon the Committee. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson was of opinion 
that these resolutions could have no salu- 
tary effects, because he did not know 
what power Congress had to suppress 
dnelling. It was an evil in the state of 
society which made it necessary for 
gentlemen in certain positions to resort 
to this mode of settling difficulties, but 
he did not apprehend how these resolu- 
tions could remedy that evil. As to the 
particulars, all the papers would give 
them. If it was stated that either of the 
parties in question had violated the laws 
of honour, had done anything to render 
them unfit companions for gentlemen, 
he would go as faras any one to institute 
an inquiry. He wished to know what 
right had the Hoase to inquire into the 
private affairs of any individual ?—what 
right had it to constitute itself as a tri- 
bunal of honour? 

Mr. Parker replied, that surely the 
district was under the controul of Con- 
gress,—that surely the House had con- 
troul over its own Members. Although 
he had little acquaintance with the 
technical distinctions of the code of honour ; 
he thought the transaction a violation of 
the laws of God and man,—and he had 
yet to learn that every thing said upon 
the floor of the House, in discharge of 
duty, was to be with impunity construed 
into cause of personal contest. 

The passage of the resolutions was 
opposed by Mr. Dawson on the ground 
that they referred to nothing in the dis- 
charge of public business, the matter was 
strictly private betwixt certain Members 
of the House, and it was not right to take 
cognizance of it. If it was desired by 
this to get arguments for the abolition of 
duelling, he would say that no necessity 
existed for such a course,—inasmuch as 
there were already, in the name of 
morality and religion, sufficient grounds 
for a law of the kind. 

Considerable controversy springing 
up, Mr. Fairfield, to meet the views of 
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certain gentlemen, amended his resoln- 
tions by adding to them the following: 
“ And further to inquire whether there 
has been in the case alluded to, any 
breach of the privileges of the House.” 
It was still objected that any action 

upon the subject ought to be delayed 
till a later day, and a mvtion accordingly 
was made to postpone the resolutions, this 
resulted in Yeas 84, Nays 117. Mr. 
Garland, of Louisiana, said that he shou!d 
not vote for the resolutions, for he be- 
lieved they were altered for political 
effect, and Mr. Evans, of Maine, said 
that he should only vote fur them because 
he hoped some good might be their 
result, but he could scarcely see any 
objectinthem. Mr. Fairfield indignant- 
ly replied to this. Mr. Calhoun of 
Massachusetts moved to lay the whole 
matter upon the table; but this was re- 
fused by Yeas 74, Nays 125. Upon the 
Main Question being put the vote stood 
Yeas 152, Nays 49 (see table Yeas and 
Nays No. 27.) So the resolutions where 
agreed to, and the following select Com- 
mittee appointed : 

Mr. 'Toucey, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Potter, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Briggs, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Elmore, of South Carolina. 

Mr. Bruyn, of New York. 

Mr. Mr. Harrison, of Missouri. 

Mr. Rariden, of Indiana. 


Mr. Briggs and Mr. Harrison obtain- 
ed leave to resign from the Committee, 
and to fill their places the chair chose 
Mr. Grennell, of Massachusets, and Mr. 
Grantland, of Georgia. 

Whilst the Committee was preparing 
its report, numerous petitions from 
various sources were presented in re- 
gard to the duel betwixt Mr. Graves and 
Mr. Cilley, principally asking an inves- 
tigation. 

On the 2Ist April, Mr. Toucey an- 
nounced that the Committee was ready 
to report, and moved that their report 
be printed first, and come under the 
consideration of the House a fortnight 
after. To this much objection was 
made by Mr. Robertson, who was not 
prepared for the printing of the report. 
He said it might be of a character by 
which the privileges of the House as 
well as the reputation of some of its 
meinbers might be bronght into ques- 
tion. He was for hearing the report in 
the first place read. 

Mr. Slade, in opposition to Mr. Tou- 
cey’s motion to print and postpone, 
mainly argued upon the ground that be- 
fore printing the report, &c., it should 
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be ascertained whether or no the com- 
mittee had transcended their bounds. 

A long debate ensued as to the pro- 
— of reading or printing the report 

rst,—but the Speaker decided that the 
question had been settled, some years 
ago; that uo member could be called 
upon to vote upon a paper which had 
not been read. ‘The clerk, therefore, 
was directed to read the report. 

We shall take such extracts from, and 
make such condensations of the report 
as are necessary to a proper understand- 
ing of the matter. 

To pursuing their investigation, the 
committee examined all whose testimony 
might be material. Messrs. Graves, 
Wise, and Jones, members of the 
House. were permitted to cross-exa- 
mine the witnesses, and the same leave 
was extended to Mr. Menefee, of the 
House, and Mr. Pierce, of the Senate, 
at their request. 

On the 24th of February, Mr. Jona- 
than Cilley fell by the hand of Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Graves, (the first a Representative 
from Maine, the latter from Kentucky, ) 
in a duel fought with rifles, near the 
bonndary line betwixt the District of 
Columbia and the State of Maryland. 
The causes which led to his death were 
intimately connected with the proceed- 
ings of the Honse. On the 12th Febru- 
ary, Mr: Wise, of Virginia, presented to 
the House a publication in the N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer, charging a mem- 
ber of Congress with corruption, upon 
the authority of an anonymous writer 
under the signature of ‘‘ the Spy in Wash- 
ington,” and therefore moved a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the charge,— 
“for,” said he, * the character of the au- 
thority, upon which the charge is made, is 
vouched for as respectable and authentic, 
by the editor of the Conrier and En- 
yo and the House is called upon to 

efend its honour and dignity against 
the charge.” 

Mr. Cilley addressed the House in op- 
position to the resolution. Inthe course 
of the debate, he said ‘‘ he knew nothing 
of this editor, but if it was the same who 
had once made grave charges against an 
institution of this country, and afterwards 
was said to have received facilities to 
the amount of some 52,000 dollars from 
the same institution, and then gave it his 
hearty support, he did not think his 
charges were entitled to much credit in 
an American Congress.’ These words 
were spoken in reference to a report of 
& committee, appointed to inspect the 
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books and to examine into the proceed 
ings of the Bank of the United States, 
in which it was said that “for sixteen 
months the New York Courier and En- 
quirer was warmly opposed to the Bank 
—within less than nine months thereaf- 
ter, the bank made three loans, amount- 
ing to the sum ,of 52,975 dollars, which 
consisted of notes drawn and endorsed 
by the editors only, and in about a month 
after, the paper changed its course in 
favour of the institution.” 

On the 2ist February, Mr. Cilley re- 
ceived a note from, Mr. Jaines Watson 
Webb, the editor of the paper in ques- 
tion, by the hands of Mr. Graves, in 
which an explanation of the remarks re- 
ported to have been used by Mr. Cilley 
on the 12th instant, was demanded. 

Mr. Cilley declined to receive this: 
whereupon Mr. Graves retired and ad- 
dressed him by note, saying, “you will 
please tell me whether you did not re- 
mark, in substance, that in declining te 
receive Mr. Webb's note, you hoped I 
would not consider it, in any respect, 
disrespectful to me: and that the ground 
on which you rested your declining to 
receive the note was distinctly this: 
that you conld not consent to get into 
difficulties with editors of public journals, 
for what you might think proper to say 
in debate; and that you did not rest 
your objection upon any personal obyec- 
tions to Colonel Webb as a gentleman.” 

Mr. Cilley replied, by letter, that he 
“neither affirmed nor denied anything 
in regard to his (Webb's) character, but 
stated that by the refusal he meant no 
disrespect to Mr. Graves. 

On the 22d of February, Mr. Graves 
sent another note to Mr. Cilley, as fol- 
lows: 


House of Representatives, 
February 22d, 1838. 
Sir: Your note of yesterday, in reply 
to mine of the same date, is inexplicit, 
unsatisfactory and insufficient. Among 
other things is this, that, in declining to 
receive Colonel Webb’s communica- 
tion, it does not disclaim any exception 
to him personally as a gentleman. I 
have, therefore, to inquire whether you 
Geclined to receive his communicetion on 
the ground of any personal exception to 
him as a genileman or o man of honour? 

A categorical answer is expected. 
Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM J. GRAVES. 


To this the following w«s sent in 
reply: 
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' Honse of Representatives, 
February 22d, 1838. 
Sir: Your note of this date has just 
been placed in my hands. I regret that 
mine of yesterday was unsatisfactory to 
you; but I cannot admit the right on 
your part to propound the question to 
which you ask a categorical answer, and 
therefore decline any further response 
to it. 
Very respectfully, 
JONATHAN CILLEY. 


The next morning Mr. Graves sent a 
challenge to Mr. Cilley, on the ground 
that he would not permit any exception 
to be made to the character of those with 
whojn he was in the habit of associating, 
which the latter accepted. Mr. H. A. 
\7ise and Mr. G. W. Jones were ap- 
pointed by the two parties respectively 
to make the arrangements suitable to 
the occasion. 

“‘ Mr. Jones, as second to the challeng- 
ed person, arranged that at 12 o'clock 
on the 24th, the combatants should meet 
on the road to Marlborough in Mary- 
land, with rifles,—the distance should be 
80 yards,—and the words, “‘ Gentlemen, 
are you ready?” after which, neither an- 
swering “‘ No,” the words should be re- 
peated in regular succession, “ Fire— 
one, two, three, four.”’ Neither party 
should fire before the word “ two,” nor 
after the word “ four.” 

Mr. Cilley was accompanied by his 
second, and Mr. Bynum of N. C. and 
Colonel W. Schaumburg, as his friends, 
and by Ir. Duncan of Ohio, as his sur- 
geon. Mr. Graves was attended by his 
second, and by Mr. Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky, and Mr. Menefee of the same, as 
his friends, and by Dr. Foltz of Wash- 
ington, as his surgeon. The position of 
Mr. Graves was near a wood and partly 
sheltered by it, Mr. Cilley’s was on 
higher ground and iu the open field. 
The calibre of Mr. Graves’ rifle was near- 
ly twice as large as that of Mr. Cilley’s. 
The first shots were fired: both missed. 
Mr. Jones then inquired of Mr. Wise if 
Mr. Graves was satisfied? “Mr. Jones,” 
returned Mr. Wise, ‘these gentlemen 
have come here without animosity to- 
wards each other—they are fighting 
merely upon a poiut of honour: cannot 
Mr. Cilley assign some reason for not 
receiving at Mr. Graves’ hands Colonel 
Webb's communication? The chal- 
lenge is suspended for explanations.”’ 

Mr. Jones then proceeded to say that 
he was snileatonl by Mr. Cilley, to 
state that in declining to receive the note 
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from Mr. Graves, he meant no disre- 
spect to Graves, because he entertained 
for him the highest respect and the most 
hind feelings; but he refused to disclaim 
disrespect for Colonel Webb, because 
he did not choose to be drawn iuto any 
expression of opinion as tohim. Mr. 
Wise said that this left the matter as it 
was at first. Mr. Crittenden’s account 
is that it was now “ urged on the part of 
Mr. Graves, that Mr. Cilley onght to 
make some such explanation or declara- 
tion, as was asked, for the satisfaction of 
Mr. Graves; while on the part of Mr. 
Cilley, it was urged that Mr. Graves 
ought to be satisfied with the exchange 
of shots, without any such explanation 
or declaration.” All the friends of the 
challenged party thought that the affair 
should now terminate—and Dr. Foltz 
concurred with them in this. ‘The chal- 
lenge. however, was renewed, the par- 
ties exchanged fire, but again they both 
missed. 

The friends again assembled, and the 
challenge being withdrawn, Mr. Jones 
used these words: “Mr. Wise, my 
friend, in coming to the ground, and ex- 
changing shots with Mr. Graves, has 
shown to the world that in declining to 
receive Mr. Webb's note, he did not do 
so because he dreaded a controversy. 
He has shown himself a brave man, and 
disposed to render satisfaction to Mr. 
Graves. 1 think that the matter should 
end here.” Mr. Wise replied that this 
did not alter the matter at all,—Mr, 
Graves insisted that he had not borne the 
note of a person who was not a genile- 
man, anda man of honour. He asked 
Mr. Jones whether Mr. Wise would say 
that he meant no disrespect to Mr. 
Graves either directly or indirectly. Mr. 
Jones answered affirmatively. 

But it was insisted that the fight should 
go on, unless Mr. Cilley made either a 
direct disclaimer of any personal excep- 
tion to Mr. Webb, or an indirect dis- 
claimer by placing the refusal to receive 
the challenge on the ground of privi- 
lege—both of which, alike in his cor- 
respondence and throughout the affair, 
he had declined to do. Immediately 
previons to the last exchange of shots 
Mr. Wise said to Mr. Jones: “If this 
matter is not terminated at this shot, 
or settled, I will propose to shorten the 
distance.” 

The rifles being loaded, the parties 
resumed their stations, and fired the 
third time, very nearly together. Mr. 
Cilley dropped his rifle, beckoned to one 
near him, and said to him “ I am shot,” 
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put both his hands to his wound, fell, and 
in two or three minutes expired. He 
was shot through the body. 

Early in the day on which he fell, an 
agreement was entered into betwixt 
Jaines Watson Webb, Daniel Jackson, 
and William H. Morrel, to arm them- 
selves, repair to the room of Mr. Cilley, 
and force him to fight Webb with pistols 
on the spot, or to pledge his word of 
honour to give Webb a meeting before 
Graves; and if Mr. Cilley would do 
neither, to shatter his right arm. Mr. 
Cilley was not at home when they, ac- 
cordingly, called—they then proceeded 
to Bladensburg, where it was said the 
duel was to take place—not finding the 
parties there, they went to Greenleaf’s 
point,—and not finding them, and as it 
was three o’clock P. M. they returned 
home to await the result. 

The report of the Committee after 
having thus communicated the material 
facts and circumstances attendant upon 
the death of Jonathan Cilley, concludes 
by an argument upon the case. It says 
“the Committee have come to the con- 
clusion that the words spoken by Mr. 
Cilley in debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the refusal of Mr. Cilley to 
receive a demand for explanation of those 
words, and his refusal to assign any 
other reason for it, than that he chose to 
be drawn into no difficulty upon the sub- 
ject, were the causes which led to the 
death of Mr. Cilley, under the circum- 
stances which have been substantially 
detailed. 

“It is a breach of the highest constitu- 
tional privileges of the House, and of the 
most sacred rights of the people in the 
person of their representative, to de- 
mand in a hostile manner, an explane- 
tion of words spoken in debate. 

‘No member can be questioned in a 
hostile way, aud put to his plea, and 
yield to it, without subjecting himself to 
great disadvantage in the estimation of 
many, and impairing his influence and 
usefulness as a inember. It is a still 
more aggravated breach of the privi- 
leges of the House, and of the rights of 
the people in the persen of their Repre- 
sentative, to challenge a member, and to 
slay him in combat, for refusing to com- 
ily with any such demand. It is the 
ohest offence which can be committed 
against either House of Congress, to vio- 
late that constitutional provision which 
says, that no member shall be liable in 
any other place for what he says in pub- 
lic debate. 

‘It has been decided on a former oc- 
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casion, by the House of Representa- 
tives, that it was a breach of privilege 
to send a challenge to a member in at- 
tendance, or to be the bearer of such a 
challenge. In the present instance it 
appears that Mr. Wise had no know- 
ledge of the demand of explanation car- 
ried by Mr. Graves, and did not see it 
until after the fatal catastrophe. But, 
having been early consulted by Mr. 
Graves upon the first letter of Mr. Cil- 
ley, he bore the challenge to Mr. C. and 
he acted throughout as the second of the 
challenger, advising and insisting that 
the fight shou!d go on until Mr. Cilley 
fell.” 

The Committee concluded their Re- 
port by proposing resolutions for, the 
dismissal from the House of William J. 
Graves, Henry A. Wise, and George W. 
Jones. 

As not necessary to an understanding 
of the facts of the case, we omit a re- 
port of the debate which occurred upon 
these resolutions. Mr, Sawyer intro- 
duced ua motion to lay the whole subject on 
the table, this was disagreed to by a vote of 
56 to 101. (See Table Yeas and Nays, 
No. 28.) Another motion of a similar 
kind, introduced by Mr. Thomas, shared 
the same fate, Yeas 73, Nays 95. (See 
Table Yeas and Nays, No. 29.) A 
third motion to the same effect was made, 
and this time succeeded, Yeas 102, Nays 
76. (See Table Yeas and Nays, No. 30.) 

The question being taken on a motion 
to print the report, it was found to stand 
Yeas 123, Nays 74. (See Table of Yeas 
and Nays, No. 31.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





On the 26th of June, the Senate Bill 
providing for an increase of the army 
was taken up in Committee of the whole. 
Mr. McKay proposed that the report of 
the Committee on Military Affairs 
should be substituted for the above, and 
his motion was accepted. By the 
Senate Bill, the army wonld have been 
augmented to upwards of 14,000; the 
substitute, however, provided for an en- 
largement of about 12,500. The Bill, 
having been reported to the House, 
after a few unimportant amendments 
was passed by Yeas 107, to Nays 77, 
(See Table of Yeas and Nays, No. 32.) 

Mr. Fairfield of Maine, on the 26th of 
February, announced the decease of his 
colleagne, Mr. Jonathan Cilley ;—the 
circumstances attendant upon this pain- 
ful event have already been detailed. 


On the 17th of March, intelligence was 
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brought to the House, by Mr. Evans, of 
the death of Mr. Tim. J. Carter of the 
same state. In addition to these mourn- 
ful occurrences, the House sustained 
another loss, in the death of Mr, Isaac 
McKim, a Representative from Balti- 
more: this wasannounced on the 2d April 
by Mr. Howard, his colleague. A fourth 


death took place this session—that of 


Mr. Joab Lawler, of Alabama, which 
was communicated to the House by Mr. 
Lyons, of the samme state, on the 8th May. 

Ameudments to the Federal! Constitu- 
tion were from time to time proposed ; 
—vne forbidding the appointment of any 
meinber of Congress to any office, by 
the Executive, and others having safety 
of elections as their object, but no action 
was had upon any one of them. 

Considerable discussion arose on a 
resolution authorizing the distribution 
of certain books amongst its members, 
but it was finally passed. 

A bill making appropriations for the 
Cum)erland Road was passed. In ad- 
dition to this the Senate Bill in regard to 
steam explosious,—a resolution appro- 
priating $100,000 for the heirs of Robert 
Fulton, (several ineffectual attempts to 
reconsider this were made) anda resolu- 
tion requesting the President to give in- 
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formation upon the Smithsonian Bequest 
during the first week of the nextsession, 
received the sanction of the House. 

The Amendments of the Senate to the 
Harbour Bill, after much discussion were 
concurred in. 

A Resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, for the forma- 
tion of a special Cummittee to examine 
into the claims of American Citizens, in 
consequence of French spoliations prior 
to 1600—and Mr. Hopkins’ resolution 
for severing the public press from the 
patronage of Government were refused. 

Upon the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of the whole on the State of the 
Union authorizing the introduction of 
Tropical Plants, no decided action was 
had during the session. 





THE ApsoURNMENT. 

On the 9h of July, Mr. Thomas 
from the joint Committee appointed to 
wait on the President reported to the 
House that they had performed that duty, 
and that he had no further communica- 
tion to make. 

Accordingly, on motion of Mr. Cash- 
mere, the House adjourned, until the first 
Monday in the next succeeding Decem- 
ber. 
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( The Numbers corresponding to those of the subjoined Table.) 


No. 1. Dec. 13. On the motion of Mr. 
Wise to Jay upon the table the petitions, 

resented by Mr. Adams in regard to 
Paes, Page 172. 

No. 2. Dec. 12. On the motion of 
Mr. Wise to lay upon the table the peti- 
tion, presented by Mr. Adams, for the 
abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia. Page 172. 

No. 3. Dec. 12. On the question of 
reception of Abolition petitions. Page 
178. 

No. 4. Dee. 12. On Mr. Wise’s mo- 
tion to Jay npon the table a petition, pre- 
sented by Mr. Adame, for the Abolition 
of Slavery inthe Territories. Page 178. 

No. 5. Dec. 21. On Mr. Patton’s 
resolution that all petitions, memorials, 
&c., upon Slavery be immediately upon 
presentation laid on the table. Page 
179. 

No.6. June 14. On Mr. Underwood's 
motion to re-commit the preemption 
bill, with instructions. Page 18]. 

No. 7. May 13. On the motion to 
adjourn, made at | o'clock, A. M. on Sun- 
day, May 13. Page 183. 


No. 8. May 17. On the Treasury 
Note Bill. Page 183. 
No. 9. June 25. On Independent 


Treasury Bil}. Page 184 

No. 10. June 26. On Mr. Robertson’s 
motion to suspend the rules for the ad- 
mission of a resolution proposing to es- 
tablish a special deposite system. Page 
184. 

No. 11. July 3. On Mr. Legare's 
amendment to the proposal to modify 
the Deposite Act. Page 185. : 

No. 12. July 3. On motion to com- 
mit the bill for the modification of the 
Deposite Act to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Page 125. 

No. 13. July 3. On the declaration 
that the Money of the Government 
should not be used for Banking Pur- 
poses. Page 155. 


No. 14. July 4. On the Modification 


of the Deposite Act. Page 186. 
No. 15. July 6. On the motion of 
Mr. ‘Thomas of Maryland to discharge 


the committee of the whola from the con- 
sideration of the Resurrection Note Bill 
Page 186. 

No. 16. July 6. On the Resurrection 
Note Bill. Page 156. 


No. 17. April 16. On Mr, Hopkins’ 


motion to suspend the rules for the in- 
troduction of resolutions for the aid of 


the Banks. Page 188. 
No. 18. May 30. On the resolution 


to rescind the Specie Circulation. 
189. 

No. 19. February 24. 
trality Bill. Page 189. 

No. 20. March 2. On the Neutrality 

sill (the previous vote having been re- 

resolved to be reconsidered, and the bill 
committed) asamended by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. Page 190. 

No. 21. April 16. On Mr. PBronson’s 
motion to lay on the table the joint reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of ‘Tennessee 
strongly urging the annexation of Texas. 
Page 191. 

No. 22. January 22. On the motion 
of Mr. Haines to lay the Cherokee me- 
morial on the table. Page 193 

No. 23. Jannary 29. On the second 
motion (it having been resolved to re 
consider the first) to lay the Cherokee 
memorial upon the table. Page 194 

No. 24. Jannary 31. On the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Bell that Messrs. Gholson 
and Claibourne were not dulv elected 
members of the 25th Congress. Page 194. 


No. 25. 


Page 


On the Neu- 


February 5. On the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Howard that Messrs. Pren- 
tiss and Word were not duly elected 


members of the 25th Congress. Page 194. 

No. 26. February 28. On 
tion of asking leave to introduce a mo- 
tion to appoint a select committee for 
the investigation of the Death of Cilley. 
Page 196. . 

No. 27. Febrnary 28. On the 
to appoint a select coinmittee to examine 





Qgues- 


mouon 


into the circumstances of the Death of 
Mr. Cilley. Page 196. 
No. 28. May 7. On the motion of 


Mr. Dawson to lay on the table the 
resolutions reported by the select com- 
mittee. Page 197. 

No. 29. May 17. 
Thomas to lay the 
table. Page 200. 

No. 30. May 10. On motion of Mr. 
Thomas to lay the reportand resolutions 
on the table. Page LOU. 

No. 31. On motion to print reports 
of the Majority and Minority of the 
spe ‘ial committee. Page 200. 

No. 32. June 29. On the Bill for the 
increase ofthe Army. Page 200. 


On motion of Mr 


whole subject on the 
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